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during November, and insurance compa- 
nies say that the reason for this was 
the transfer of the date of the automo- 
bile shows. Formerly, they had been 
held after the first of the year when all 
the makers displayed their new styles. 
The premier show in November was held 
in Greater New York. It was followed 
by exhibits of the new models in numer- 
ous cities. Everywhere the shows at- 
tracted great attention. It had been 
noted that for some years visitors were 
largely of the “rubber neck” variety. 
The November crowds consisted of many 
buyers. As a result of the large number 
of new cars sold and the intensified in- 
terest in the shows a great amount of 
automobile insurance was written. 


Why Date Was Advanced 


There were several reasons for ad- 
vancing the date of the automobile 
shows. One had to do with the desire 
of the automobile manufacturers to keep 
in step with the President’s drive for 
recovery. Business in a number of in- 
dustries has been going ahead and the 
automobile business has been one of the 
principal gainers in production. The 
shows riveted attention of the country 
on the great automobile industry and 
its marked progress at a crucial mo- 
ment in the Roosevelt recovery program. 
It was also the aim to level the peaks 
of employment. Formerly 12% of the 
tars were sold in April alone. As few 
as 2% of the cars have been sold during 
the winter months. With the impetus 
of the new models introduced toward 
the end of the year instead of after the 
frst of the year, a longer stretch of em- 
ployment among workers at car factories 
was made possible. 


Will Make 3,500,000 Cars This Year 


In 1934 car production increased 44%. 
Domestic retail sales gained 32% and 
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HOENIX 
Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropoliten Department, 90 Maiden Lane 

















“Stewardship” 


The theme of the annual meeting of 


the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents held in New York this 
week. On page fifteen of this issue 


we discuss it. 


And at the same time 


the Penn Mutuat greets the Chief 
Executives and the members of other 


inter-company 


Associations whose 


meetings during this week are being 
held in the metropolis. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Independence Square 


WM. A. LAW, President 
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writing of aviation risks are unmistak- 
ably toward the acceptance of fare-pay- 
ing passengers on scheduled air lines at 
standard rates, the adoption of that prac- 
tice by many companies is not antici- 
pated until a broader experience has 
been gained. The subject is one which 
has been widely discussed this year and 
will become of still greater importance 
as air travel becomes a more accepted 
means of business transportation. 

James E. Hoskins, assistant actuary, 
Travelers, and chairman of the aviation 
committee, Actuarial Society of America, 
an authority on the subject, points out 
that while in theory an extra premium 
should be imposed on applicants who 
make frequent use of air lines, yet it is 
feasible for companies to accept them 
at standard rates, treating air travel as 
an accepted means of business transpor- 
tation and spreading over the entire 
business the small theoretical loss in- 
volved. 

How Hazard Factors Are Weighed 


The majority of companies at present 
limit their applicants to a certain num- 
ber of flights per year. Some figure on 
number of landings; others, on hours in 
the air. Underwriters view the hazard of 
flight largely as the hazard of the take- 
off, the hazard of the landing and the 
additional hazard in per hour of flight. 
Even with these limitations very few in- 
dividuals will be charged an extra pre- 
mium under prevailing scales which com- 
panies are using. 

A parallel development which accom- 
panies aviation underwriting is in con- 
nection with double indemnity clauses. 
Although companies are more liberal in 
accepting fare-paying passengers at 
standard rates, accidental death benefits 
will not be granted so liberally. Most 
companies will probably deny accidental 
death benefit in case of aviation death 
even though they write the Ordinary 
protection at standard. 


Rating Executives Using Company Planes 


Flying of business executives on com- 
pany-owned planes presents a separate 
problem. Because of the wide variance 
between individuals in this class it can- 
not be considered as a homogeneous 
group. Flying of business executives on 
their own company planes is not an ordi- 
nary incident of business life and such 
individuals should be rated individually, 
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A FINANCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


THE FULL LIFE—"“ON TIME.” 


HE life underwriter in this business on a career basis is 

entitled to a “Full Life.” He can have it. But he must 
plan for it definitely. The words: “On Time”—"“O. T.,” tele- 
graphically speaking—have a very definite meaning in railroad- 
ing. Whole transcontinental systems maintain their schedules, 
or suffer consequences for failure to maintain them, according 
to the application of those two words—“On Time.” If every 
life insurance agent would stop long enough to plan his future 
and the curve which he hopes his financial life will take, then 
he could have the joy of an “On Time” life. 


Most of the agony under which we groan is due to the sin 
of postponed thinking and action. This is peculiarly true of 
our neglect of the obvious things which could insure peace of 
mind, financially. Long-term thinking is long overdue, on the 
part of many agents in the business. Let us get back to for- 
gotten fundamentals. “The sooner you plan your future, the 
better your future will be.” 


PRACTICING, NOT PREACHING 

By all the rules of logic, the life insurance agent, whose very 
bread and butter depends upon his ability to make men face 
their financial problems, should be the ideal pattern of the finan- 
cial foresight which he preaches. How can he effectively preach 
his gospel, unless he has himself faced the problem squarely? 
Is his own house in order? What is he doing about his own 
financial independence? 

Is he thinking in terms of the future? Does he realize that 
“Money is not money—it is Liberty,” and that he, as well as 
his prospect, has, through life insurance, “the glorious privilege 
of being independent?” 

Has he asked himself that leading question which he puts to 
every prospect: “What is the minimum monthly income you 
will require at 65?” 

We are “idea selling men.” We must paint the picture of 
20 or 30 years hence, and make it intelligible today. We must 
visualize our own financial picture 20, 30 years from now, and 
bring it down to today. 


HOW TO PRACTICE—BY DEFINITE PLANNING 

No life insurance agent is truly successful until he has worked 
out a definite plan by which he eventually becomes independent 
of his own business. This suggests the thought—spend less now 
than you make, so that you can spend more later than you earn. 

The future never takes care of itself. You preach that doc- 
trine daily. Why not make it a part of your own financial 
plan? 

The one bill you can’t afford not to pay is your savings bill. 
Pay it now, as you go along, in cash, or pay it some day in 
deprivation. 

When a life insurance agent finds an answer to the question: 
“How much business must I pay for each week, to take care of 
the things that must be taken care of today, and to provide the 


RIEHLE AGENCY 


size of an estate for my family and the size of an income for 
my old age, which I really want to provide?” he has given him- 
self a poise and a balance and also an incentive, which will go 
far toward his attainment of those objectives, 

His first objective must be, of course, to make a living—to 
earn at least a minimum livelihood. His second aim must be to 
budget his livelihood in such a way that, in addition to a com- 
fortable living, there will be a profit, a nest-egg, to provide for 
his own old age. We are in the life insurance business, first to 
make a living, then to make a profit—and to have some fun in 
the process. The factors which should motivate us are: dollars 
and cents: service to mankind and to one’s community, and the 
creation of a business reputation. 

The life underwriter who realizes that each application he 
writes becomes a part of a finished financial structure he has 
planned for himself, goes out into the field with an intensity of 
purpose and a driving earnestness, which makes him a far more 
successful salesman than his brother agent who goes out to “write 
a few applications.” 

The adoption of a definite financial philosophy of life works 
wonders in improving the sales technique of the agent. The 
fundamental message which the life underwriter brings to his 
prospect is the story of a sane and sensible financial plan which 
provides for the future in a way so systematic that the present 
is not robbed of every dollar and of every pleasure. The pros- 
pect will be influenced to accept such a plan in almost the same 
measure that he believes the message to be authentic. The ef- 
fectiveness of the interview is determined by its authenticity. 

The prospect must fee! that your utterances are not just 
echoes. The dynamic energy which moves people to action can 
come only from conviction. Be as good a businessman in your 
financial planning as you urge your prospect to be. 

The greatest life insurance sales-talk ever learned is mastered 
when a life insurance agent puts his own house in order, places 
his living upon a budget basis, knows how much he must earn 
to provide for present expenses, for an adequate estate, and for 
a definite old-age income. Until he has done these things for 
himself, he is only an echo of the things which he must preach 
to others, and an echo is a poor foundation upon which to build 
success in selling. 

If you have made up your mind to be a life insurance agent 
all your life, the greatest thing that you can do for yourself is 
to accept a definite financial philosophy. 

Make this financial philosophy a part and parcel of your life, 
and it will become for you a step forward toward the happiness 
and the prosperity to which every good life insurance agent is 
rightfully entitled. 

The trouble with too many people—and this applies, unfor- 
tunately, to some life underwriters—is that they have given 
thought, if at all, to their own financial independence, only as 
an incident to some other financial undertaking. When you 
start seeking financial security as a fundamental, and not merely 
as a by-product, you will find it. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


EQUITABLE SUITE 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: LAckawanna 4-4300 
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PRESIDENTS HEAR CHAIRMAN NOLLEN 
On Lire INsuRANCE STEWARDSHIP 


Insurance In Force Now $101,000,000,000 Covers Three-quarters of 
Population; Background of Sound Investment Policy; 
Place of the Agency Force In Stewardship 


Launching the theme of the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents which 
opened at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
yesterday, Henry S. Nollen, president of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, as chairman 
of the convention told of the splendid 
performance of the companies during the 
depression years under their stewardship 
for 100,000,000 American policyholders. 

“In spite of economic conditions which 
have caused serious concern within re- 
cent years,” said Chairman Nollen, “what 
an impressive fact that 128,000,000 life 
insurance policies in force represent that 
number of accounts in which savings 
are being steadily accumulated through 
periodical installments varying in 
amounts but many of them as small as 
five cents a week. But the value of these 
savings is greatly enhanced by the pro- 
vision for indemnity, which is a funda- 
mental distinguishing feature of life in- 
surance and supplies a systematic meth- 
od of sharing burdens and distributing 
wealth. These policies include the Ordi- 
nary life, Industrial and Group branches 
of the business, all of which are evidence 
of the thrift of 67,000,000 individuals who, 
because of this medium for savings and 
protection, look forward with greater 
confidence that their future needs and 
those of their dependents will be cov- 
ered.” 

Thus a major part of our American 
Citizenry is giving practical effect to 
their faith in self-reliance and thrift as 
sound principles in human conduct and 
thereby form a self-respecting group of 
units who contribute to the maintenance 
of the most wholesome social order. 
Stewardship implies confidence of indi- 
viduals who rely upon it, as well as the 
faithful care of their property. In its 
best sense it can only be defined through 
a high standard in practical application. 


Embraces Three-Quarters of Population 


Persons in the United States who hold 
One or more life insurance policies num- 
ber approximately 63,000,000; those in 
Canada about 4,000,000. Taking into ac- 
count beneficiaries of these policyhold- 
ers, with allowance for overlapping, we 
May estimate the aggregate number of 
individuals protected by life insurance 
in the United States and Canada at 
100,000,000. This indicates that the stew- 
ardship of life insurance now embraces 
the welfare of three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation. 

The practical meaning of this out- 
Standing stewardship is best revealed 
through the statistics of accomplish- 
ment, continued the chairman. Each 
Year since 1929 life insurance has sent 
litectly into the nation’s homes amounts 

nging from two and a quarter billion 
#0 Over three billion dollars. By the end 
of this month, United States legal re- 

e life insurance companies will have 
Misbursed during 1935 to policyholders 

f their beneficiaries approximately 
2000,000,000. This huge sum represents 

fath payments, matured endowments, 

Muities, dividends, surrender values, 

i disability benefits. Of this amount, 

00,000,000 goes to living policyhold- 
and the remaining $900,000,000 to 


beneficiaries of deceased policyholders. 
These figures for the current year are 
estimated from aggregate records for the 
first ten months of the year of forty- 
nine companies which last year paid over 
92% of the amount disbursed by all legal 
reserve companies in the United States. 
The aggregate of such disbursements by 
the life insurance companies for the six- 
year period beginning with 1930 will con- 
siderably exceed $16,000,000,000. 

“This vast amount served in large part 
to prevent want and relieve distress,” 
said Mr. Nollen. “Many policyholders 
resorted to their life insurance savings 
as their sole means of support. No other 
assumption is possible but that these 
widely distributed payments contributed 
materially to human welfare and to the 
lessening of dependency throughout the 
nation at a time when this problem was 
uppermost. Without this aid our coun- 
try would have faced a more serious 
crisis, the consequences of which no one 
can vision. This is an impressive illus- 
tration of the value to our nation of life 
insurance stewardship. 


Average Policy $1,600 


“In this connection a most significant 
fact is that life insurance is administered 
largely on behalf of persons of moderate 
means, inasmuch as the average coverage 
per policyholder is about $1,600. The 
smallness of amount, however, is no in- 
dex of the importance of possessing a 
life insurance policy. The family whose 
income provider is insured for even a 
small amount dwells in a realm infinitely 
far removed from that of the family 
which, lacking this assurance of security, 
is faced with the problem of requiring 
public or private charity in case of the 
death of its head. 

“In many cases policyholders are able 
to carry enough protection to insure an 
income for their dependents over an ex- 
tended period of time, to complete the 
education of children, to pay off home 
mortgages, or to accomplish numerous 
other important purposes, including the 
provision of retirement income for them- 
selves when their own economic pro- 
ductivity is reduced or exhausted.” 


Insurance in Force Now $101,000,000,000 


Another enlightening item in the ac- 
count of life insurance stewardship is 
reflected in the volume of insurance and 
its current extension throughout the 
country. During 1935 Americans pur- 
chased approximately $14,500,000,000 of 
new life insurance protection from 
United States legal reserve companies. 
This is 1.5% more than in 1934 and is a 
notable extension of the scope of life in- 
surance stewardship. Its complete ex- 
tent is shown in the total volume of in- 
surance in force, which continued to ex- 
pand well into the depression and, after 
a relatively brief period of slackening, 
has once more resumed an upward trend. 
Again it has passed the hundred billion 
mark. Af the end of this year it will 
reach approximately $101,000,000,000. 

“There is yet another phase of this 
stewardship we may .consider—viz., the 
character and method of the organiza- 
tion which performs so great a task,” 


HENRY S. NOLLEN 


continued the chairman. “The distribu- 
tion of vast sums involves a multitude 
of transactions of which it is difficult to 
grasp the import. When we consider 
that the life companies’ payments form 
a steady flow of funds to several mil- 
lions of policyholders and beneficiaries, 
each item being promptly sent and to 
the proper person at the proper time 
and unostentatiously as a natural auto- 
matic performance of duty, we must pay 
a tribute of praise to the efficiency of 
such stewardship, and this is but a part 
of the systematic conduct of its business. 

“The high quality of administration is 
markedly reflected in the demands upon 
it, not only for the conservation of sav- 
ings but in their use to produce an in- 
crement required to supply funds for fu- 
ture obligations. It is in the-latter. func- 
tion that the institution has met the 
responsibilities imposed upon it with un- 
usual success.” 


Financial Stability 


The financial stability of life insur- 
ance during recent years of economic 
tribulation was the result of the steady 
development and constant application 
over long decades of the soundest pos- 
sible principles of company operation. 
As a sound policy of investment, security 
of the principal is a prime consideration 
and speculative factors are shunned. 
Furthermore, there must be a proper 
balance in availability of investments 
with regard to the timely meeting of all 
obligations to policyholders and bene- 
ficiarics. These obligations are not elas- 
tic, but must be promptly met in full 
when due. In this regard the companies 
have also made a notable record in spite 
of the most trying days of economic 
stress. “This will continue to be a basic 
function in life insurance stewardship,” 
stated Mr. Nollen. 


In addition to this readiness to meet 
obligations, a wise policy of investment 
of funds is required to insure safety of 
principal while realizing sufficient earn- 
ings for meeting future contractual obli- 
gations. This responsibility of steward- 
ship becomes more exacting as economic 
conditions change and calls for good 
judgment and foresight. The soundness 
of the business as a whole is proof that 
its executives have faithfully functioned 
as wise stewards in guarding the inter- 
ests of policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Its reward is manifest in growing public 
confidence in the security which the in- 
stitution affords. 


“An important function of stewardship 
lies in its contact with the public,” the 
speaker said. “Here the agency force 
is a loyal cooperative medium. The 
agent is the contact which life insurance 
has with the millions of Americans for 
whose benefit the business is adminis- 
tered. It is through him that its stew- 
ardship is extended. Here also the times 
have been fruitful of increased responsi- 
bility. The agent is constantly alert to 
present the case of life insurance upon 
its own merits and to meet any misap- 
prehensions about facts and to impress 
upon the public mind, confused by other 
factors, what life insurance is and what 
it does. He is available to give wise 
counsel to policyholders and to their de- 
pendents at times when perplexing prob- 
lems must be met. 


“This brief review suggests that the 
stewardship of life insurance, both with 
respect to the number of persons for 
whose benefit it is conducted and the 
amount of protection it administers, is 
of such magnitude as to merit most care- 
ful attention in any consideration of 
problems involving the advancement and 
well-being of the American people. 


“The development of civilization 
throughout the ages amply demonstrates 
that all human progress is essentially a 
trial and error process and only experi- 
ence can prove the worth of any project. 
In life insurance, however, we have a 
tested institution, the value of which has 
been demonstrated by a century of ex- 
perience during which it has successfully 
helped millions to achieve independently 
a degree of security. Therefore it has 
become a synonym for safety and fidelity 
of performance and is enjoying, as per- 
haps never before, the faith and confi- 
dence of the American people. 


“Our responsibility as executives is to 
conduct an institution of great influence 
for the welfare of humanity. As our 
nation emerges from dark days of un- 
certainty into a new period of progress, 
it will be our privilege to share in the 
task of making the future of our citi- 
zenry more secure against adversity. 
We may, therefore, look forward with 
renewed confidence and high aspiration 
toward extending the usefulness of life 
insurance as an important instrumental- 
ity for insuring a wholesome national 


life.” 


Other addresses before Presidents’ meeting will be found elsewhere in this paper. 
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Paul Danner’s Wild Animal Stories 
Collected When An Agent in Far East 


Assistant Secretary of United States Life Sold Insurance in 
India, China and Sumatra; In Two Shipwrecks 


When Paul R. Danner, assistant sec- 
retary of the United States Life, is called 
upon to contribute a yarn to any gather- 
ing, he can usually oblige with a hair- 
raising story picked up during his expe- 
rience in the jungles of the Far East, 
or if not that from the two shipwrecks 
he has lived through. When he was 
young Mr. Danner wanted to travel. Im- 
mediately after graduation from college 
he went to India, selling insurance there, 
in Sumatra and in China before return- 
ing to this country. 

Here are some of the stories: 

While soliciting insurance in the As- 
sam-Dibrugarh district, which is a last 
outpost of India next to Thibet, Mr. 
Danner interviewed a tea-planter who 
had a badly scarred shoulder. On ask- 
ing why, Mr. Danner was told about 
the tiger that broke up a poker game. 

Tiger Breaks Up Poker Game 


In that district, aside from the busi- 
ness of raising tea, there is little to do 
except play cards and shoot big game. 
A group of four men used to meet to- 
gether every night to play poker. They 
would sit in the living room of the house, 
raised about ten feet off the ground on 
stilts, while a coolie would sit outside on 
the verandah, pulling the rope which 
operated a punkah or large leaf fan. 
Often the fan would stop and they would 
find the native asleep, have to wake 
him up. 

One night, however, when the fan 
stopped and they went outside, they 
found no trace whatever of the coolie. 
In the morning he was discovered, dead 
and half eaten by a tiger. 

Knowing that the animals often re- 
turn, the planters played a three-handed 
card game that night with guns at their 
sides, while the fourth man stood guard 
outside. There came a yell from the 
guard, the three rushed outside barely 
in time to catch a glimpse of the tiger 
leaping over the balcony rail with their 


comrade across the beast’s shouider. 
(That is how tigers carry their prey.) 
Lights were turned on the thicket 


where the tiger hid. For a long time 
the beast stood at bay over the man, 
the others being unable to get an aim 
that would not endanger the tiger’s vic- 
tim. Finaily the beast was shot dead. 
What Makes a Man-Eater 

The incident demonstrated the swift- 
ness with which tigers move. Yet this 
tiger, being a man-eater, was supposed 

be slow by comparison. Man-eating 
+ are not a special species, but ani- 
mals who from age or other reason lack 
the speed or teeth to get their usual 


prey. 
Incidentally, Mr. Danner insured this 
planter. Despite the hazards of the 


jungle these planters are good risks, Mr. 
Danner says, because of the active, vig- 
orous life they lead. They are up at 
about five in thé morning, walk all over 
miles of plantation, ride to the club and 
play polo in the afternoon. 

Another planter in that district while 
hunting for wild buffalo became sepa- 
rated from his party. He stepped into a 
thicket and came face to face with a 
water buffalo. The beast charged so 
rapidly that the man could not use his 
rifle; all he was able to do was grab 


By Cecil Lindley 


the animal’s horns and hold on. Even 
o, he was badly gored before his com- 
panions rescued him, so severely injured, 
in fact, that Mr. Danner. could not write 
insurance on him. And his hair was 
turned snow white. 


A Baby Elephant Must Play 


Not all the stories of the jungle are 
gruesome. Mr. Danner solicited a mahut, 
or elephant driver, who handled one of 
the elephants who do the heav y log work 
in Assam and in Burma. The elephants 
pick up logs without ropes or any other 
sons of mechanical assistance. With 
their tusks they get the log off the 
ground, move back and forth until it is 
in balance, then curl the trunk around 
the timber. 

This particular elephant was a mother 
and would not work unless her baby was 
playing nearby. One day the path to 
work crossed a nullah or deep ditch. 
Elephants have a peculiar way of cross- 
ing such holes. They slide down on the 
rear legs and climb out with the front 
ones. The baby had never done it be- 
fore and hesitated. The mother trum- 
peted to it and finally the child slid 
down. But instead of climbing up to 
its mother, it climbed back up the same 
bank and proceeded to do that over and 
over again. It seemed to be having fun. 

Quite different was the “rogue” or 
crazy elephant with which another plant- 
er had an encounter. The rogue had 
been reported as near the plantation. 
These beasts do strange, unpredictable 
things, and are usually vicious. Walk- 
ing back to the house, the planter was 
seen by the rogue, which started chas- 
ing him. The planter ran, but looking 
ever his shoulder saw the elephant gain- 
ing. The man dropped his topee (sun- 
helmet). The elephant came along, saw 
the helmet and stopped to stamp it to 


pieces, giving the planter a little more 
time. Next he dropped his coat, and 
the elephant stamped on that. The man 


reached the house safely, but in his un- 
cerwear. 
Catching a Big Python 

In Sumatra Mr. Danner helped catch 
a python. The snakes are frequent there, 
sometimes more than twenty feet long. 
Mr. Danner was soliciting at a rubber 
plantation some miles out of Madan and 
was about to return to town when word 
came that a large python was in the 
chicken house. With a wire noose and 
a long stick the snake was caught and 
its head placed in an ordinary wooden 
packing box. The snake followed its 
head and coiled up in the box, which 
was driven to town in Mr. Danner’s 
car, the latter with his feet up on the 
snake box. 

But when they delivered the load to 
the taxidermist the man acted as if the 
box contained dynamite. There weren’t 
any wires around the box, and if the 
snake had happened to expand, it could 
have ripped the box apart like an ex- 
plosion. Mr. Danner is thankful that 
the snake didn’t think about it. 

There was another estate in Sumatra 
where the owner would sit in his garden, 
overlooking his golf course, every after- 
roon, having tea, with a gun at his side 
to shoot birds. One day he looked up 
and saw his eee cook being chased 
by a buck deer. A shot from the gun 
killed the buck, and the habit of combin- 
ing tea with rifle practice saved the 
cook’s life. 


Went to India in 1913 


This is the background against which 
the stories are told: Mr. Danner was 
born in Iowa, grew up in Denver, was 
graduated from Harvard and immedi- 
ately afterward was offered the post of 
secretary to the national secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in India. This was in 1913. 
Having always wanted to visit India, Mr. 
Danner accepted. He was in that coun- 


try when the World War broke out and 
helped to organize the Y. M. C. A. as- 





Paul Danner, third from left, watching the Sumatran chess champion, a Batak. 
The place is Brastagi, a resort 5,000 feet up in the mountains, near an active vol- 


cano. 


This picture is a post card, sold in the hotel there. 





Paul Danner on the Dock at Penang 


sistance to British troops there and na- 
tive troops leaving for the war fronts, 


Returning to the United States on 
leave in 1916, Mr. Danner was on board 
the steamer Arabia when it was tor- 


pedoed and sunk by a German U-boat 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Because he 
was the only American on board he al- 
most became an international “cause cel- 
ebré.” The sinking was the subject of 
a sharp protest from President Wilson, 
Mr. Danner has many clippings from 
that period, from England, Boston, Japan 
and other places, including many that 
said he was believed drowned. 


A “Cause Celebré” When Torpedoed 


A statement he made to the Associated 
Press when he arrived at Malta on a 
trawler was cabled and printed around 
the world. The expectation was that the 
incident might plunge America into the 
war. 

At home when the United States en- 
tered the war, Mr. Danner served in 
the infantry, and then went back to 
India as a representative for the Manu- 
facturers Life of Canada, his headquar- 
ters being Calcutta but his territory in- 
cluding great slices of jungle. 

Edited Women’s Page of Shanghai 

Paper 

Making a tour of the Dutch East In- 
dies and the Philippine Islands Mr. Dan- 
ner moved to Shanghai where he had 
three jobs at once; he was primarily a 
partner in an export- import house; an 
agent for the Sun Life of Cané ada and 
in addition edited the women’s page ol 
the North China Daily News & Heraid. 
He was there for five years, and for a 
while lived in the same house with C 
V. Starr who had just arrived in Shang- 
hai to found what is now the Starr fleet 
of insurance organizations, including the 
United States Life. 

After a furlough home Mr. Danner 
went to Sumatra to become a district 
manager for the Sun Life. He was there 
four years, then returned to this coun- 
try on the steamer Silvermaple, which 
lost a rudder in mid-Atlantic. Cutters 
were sent out from Boston, towed the 
boat 1,200 miles to Bermuda. So ended 
what is to date the last of his Eastern 
voyages. He was an agent for the Sun 
Life office in Newark, N. J., for a while, 


‘ but on‘meeting C. V. Starr here Mr. 


Danner accepted an appointment with 
the International Underwriters’ orgat 
zation of New York, of which he is now 
secretary-treasurer. Last year w hen Mr. 
Starr bought the controlling interests in 
the United States Life Mr. Danner was 
made assistant secretary. 
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AN ARTICLE THAT 
ROUSED the NATION 


In the literary and insurance world one 
of the outstanding incidents of 1935 was 
the publication of an article by The 
Reader’s Digest of an original article by 
free lance writer J. C. Furnas called 
“_And Sudden Death,” which eventually 
proved to be the widest read article 
which a magazine has printed in many 
years and the reverberations from which 
are still being heard. It immediately 
placed Mr. Furnas in the ranks of writ- 
ers who are pursued by magazine and 
hook publishers for more material. It 
brought about a brand new technique 
in the treatment of automobile fatalities 
and aroused the public interest in the 
horrors of such tragedies. It caused 
newspapers all over America to change 
their style in writing accounts of auto- 
mobile accidents, the resultant style of 
treatment by a number of papers being 
to emphasize the horrible nature of the 
accidents. 

Magazines, newspapers, the radio have 
quoted it. Judges have been reading it 
aloud to traffic offenders and making 
them write it in long-hand or recite it; 
several states are sending copies of the 
article with every set of license plates. 
The Port of New York Authority gives 
it to all motorists using the Holland 
Tunnel or the George Washington 
Bridge; copies of it accompany all offi- 
cial correspondence of the Province of 
Ontario; it has been sent out in en- 
velapes containing dividend notices of 
the General Electric. It is the belief of 
The Reader’s Digest that at least 25,- 
000,000 people have been in touch with 
this article in some way or other. The 
exact number of reprints to date fur- 
nished by The Reader’s Digest is 2,000,- 
(00 copies. These reprint requests have 
come in from individuals, associations, 
organizations, women’s clubs, churches, 
schools, chambers of commerce and other 
bodies. The Reader’s Digest announces: 
“Convinced that widespread reading of 
this article will help curb reckless driv- 
ing, reprints in leaflet form are offered 
at cost.” 


How Subject Was Treated 


, And Sudden Death” appeared in 
The Reader’s Digest of August. The 
irst two paragraphs of the article illus- 
trate the manner of treatment: 
_“Publicizing the total of motoring in- 
juries—almost a million last year, with 
36,000 deaths—never gets to first base in 
Jatring the motorist into a_ realization 
ot the appalling risks of motoring. He 
does not translate dry statistics into a 
reality of blood and agony. 

“Figures exclude the pain and horror 
ot savage miutilation—which means they 
leave out the point. They need to be 
brought closer home. A passing look 
ata bad smash or the news that a fellow 
you had lunch with last week is in a 
hospital with a broken back will make 
any driver but a born fool slow down 
at least temporarily. But what is need- 
ed is a vivid and sustained realization 
that every time you step on the throttle 
death geis in beside you, hopefully wait- 
ing for his chance. That single horrible 
accident you may have witnessed is no 
isolated horror. That sort of thing hap- 





Traffic violators copying out “—And Sudden Death” as their sentence for speed- 


ing and other misdemeanors. 


pens every hour of the day, everywhere 
in the United States. If you really felt 
that, perhaps the cold lines of type in 
Monday’s paper recording that a total of 
twenty-nine local citizens were killed in 
week-end crashes would rate something 


more than a perfunctory tut-tut as you 
turn back to the sports page.” 

Then follows an account of 
the accidents, causing the reader many 
painful moments, and, undoubtedly, re- 
sulting in many drivers using more care, 


Insurance Companies’ Reaction 


Some reactions of insurance compa- 
nies to the J. C. Furnas “—And Sudden 
Death” article, were asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter, and they follow: 

G. D. Newton, supervisor, News Bu- 
reau, Travelers: “For years the crying 
need in street and highway safety has 
been to arouse the public from its in- 


. difference toward a condition of society 


of which all of us should be ashamed. 
Irrespective of such efforts made by 
many to bestir the public consciousness, 
it can be said with truth that Mr. Fur- 
nas by his article —And Sudden Death,’ 
which appeared in The Reader’s Digest, 
did the thing which had to be done, if 
ever this country as a people intended 
to start something to safeguard life and 
limb upon our streets and highways. 

“His article was the climax to all en- 
deavors to get the public to think about 
the automobile accident situation, to get 
people to realize the utter asininity of 
killing and maiming their fellow men, to 
get them to make a firm resolve that 
surely there was enough ‘ingenuity to 
devise ways and means of stopping such 
ruthlessness upon our public thorough- 
fares. 

“Whether he knows it or not, Mr. 
Furnas in his article produeed a natural. 
DeWitt Wallace, editor of The Reader’s 
Digest, deserves a lot of credit for hav- 


ing courage to» take the public for a 
ride because’ a good many of us deserve 
(Continued on Page 93) 


JOSEPH C. FURNAS 


some of 





and 


The Author 

A representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter saw Mr. Furnas at his apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village and was told 
about the origin of the article. Mr. 
Furnas is 29 years old, a graduate of 
Harvard with an A.B. degree. After 
leaving college he came to New York 
where he became engaged in theatrical 
publicity work with Lynn Farnol who 
at the time was handling publicity for 
Arthur Hopkins and George C. Tyler 
two famous theatrical producers. Later, 
Farnol became Eastern press representa- 
tive of Samuel Goldwyn, the Hollywood 
moving picture magnate, and Furnas 
continued with him for a couple of years. 
Furnas then went into the advertising 
business for three months, specializing 
in moving picture advertising. Next he 
became a free-lance writer which he is 
at the present time. He has written 
for a wide range of magazines, includ- 
ing the Saturday Evening Post, to which 
he contributed some impressions of a 
recent trip he made to Russia. 

Origin of the Article 

Among the publications for which he 
has written was The Reader’s Digest, 
one of the editors of which is DeWitt 
Wallace. 

One day Wallace drove into a garage 
in Westchester County for some gas and 
while there a wrecking crew pulled in a 
smashed, blood-spattered automobile. 
Wallace commented upon the wreck be- 
ing a pretty bad one. The garage man 
said: “That’s nothing,” and gave him 
some details of what happens in wrecks. 
“You should see one of those wrecks 
before the bodies are carried away and 
the blood is sopped off the highway,” 
commented the garage man. It made a 
tremendous impression upon the editor 
and he decided to have an article writ- 
ten from the standpoint of what happens 
to people in wrecks. He knew that Fur- 
nas had been taking a growing interest 
in automobile fatalities and had already 
interviewed a number of state motor po- 
licemen and others on the subject of 
what the motorcycle policemen think of 


thoughtfulness less speed on the 


road. 


wild-driving motorists whom they en- 
counter on the road before and after 
wrecks. 

One thing that aroused Furnas was 


an experience he had had while driving 
down to South Carolina. It had been 
quite a few years since he made any 
long trips and he was taking his car 
down for a friend. As cars flew by him 
like “bats out of hell” he became nerv- 
cus, considerably worked up, and his 
vivid imagination made him visualize ac- 
cident possibilities. He noted that cars 
were driving about 60% faster than they 
had on a long trip he had made five or 
six years before. 
Gets First Hand Data 

For the Wallace article he started in 
terviewing more policemen, going into 
hospitals and seeing insurance compa- 
nies, and he wrote his article in fevet 
heat, telling cases of men beheaded by 
their windshields and old ladies with 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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One of the outstanding women in the 
world of insurance is Miss Marion Bills, 
assistant secretary of the Aetna Life. 
Her knowledge of the mechanism of a 
home office, the the wheels of a 
great insurance fleet turn in the daily 
routine, has won for her a nation-wide 
reputation. This sketch discloses a per- 
sonality of wide interests and unusual 
mental equipment. 

Born in Allegan, Mich., she, her broth- 
er and a cousin still own the family 
Her father was a physician of 
some prominence in Allegan and the 
family was moderately well to do. It 
was the expectation of the family that 
Marion should have a college education 
and then return to take her place in the 
home community. But she was of an- 
other mind as she was bored by the 
social round. 


way 


home. 


University of Michigan and Bryn Mawr 
Education 


Graduating with the degree of A.B. 
from the University of Michigan, she 
then took her doctor’s degree in Bryn 
Mawr in 1917. 

It is quite interesting from today’s 
vantage point that when Miss Bills en- 
tered college she expected to major in 
mathematics and afterwards to teach that 
subject. She did major in mathematics 
and throughout the first three years of 
college very zealously avoided psychol- 
ogy. But points in psychology were re- 
quired to graduate and she resigned her- 
self to the fact and in her senior year 
took a course in the subject. In about 
two weeks’ time the die was cast. She 
knew that that was the subject that 
suited her most of all. Her Ph.D. thesis 
was in the field of experimental psych- 
ology. She says she can’t remember the 
exact title but it was something about 
the lag of visual sensation. 

Following school she taught psychol- 
ogy one year at Oxford College, Ohio, 


and following that a year at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


How She Joined Life Insurance Research 
Bureau 


While she was succeeding admirably in 
teaching, nevertheless she couldn’t dodge 
the fact that she did not enjoy the 
thought of a lifetime of academic asso- 
ciation. So she informed Dr. W. S. 
Hunter, head of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Kansas, and 
he forever endeared himself to Miss Bills 
by understanding her feelings thorough- 
ly and promptly turned his influence to- 
ward getting her into the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburgh, where she 
went in 1918. For the next six years 
she was a member of this institution 
which acted as consultants in the field 
of job analysis, classification, salary 
problems, etc., for many different busi- 
ness organizations. 

When the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau broke away from the In- 
stitute of Technology in 1924 Miss Bills 
went with it. She worked with its di- 
rector, John Marshall Holcombe, on a 
purely consultant basis and specialized 
in office management. 


Goes With Aetna 


It was at this time that she was re- 
tained by the Aetna Life for several 


A Specialist In Office Management 





a psychologist first and a_ business 
woman second, but the Aetna Life is wit- 
ness to the fact that the combination 
seems to work. She has done splendid 
things for the Aetna Life, as is well 
known. 


Her “Shack” Fifteen Miles From 


Hartford 


months to work in office management 
matters. On completion of the assign- 


ment she was invited to become a per- 
manent member of the Aetna Life or- 
ganization and did so in April, 1925. In 
February, 1926, she was elected assist- 
ant secretary, 
held since. 
She is inclined to think of herself as 


the title which she has 


Miss Bills is at the moment particu- 
larly engaged by a little retreat she has 
built for herself on a piece of property 
on Canton Ridge, about fifteen miles 
from Hartford. Having a particular lik- 
ing for a fire, Miss Bills went about it 
to build what she calls a “shack” around 
a fireplace. The shack is a one-room 
proposition fashioned after a ski camp 
with bunks at one end and a huge stone 
fireplace at the other. She does have a 
kitchen, size 6 by 6, off the big room. 
It is to this shack that she retreats 
whenever she can to don her tramping 
clothes and enjoy her leisure next to 
nature. 

Boating, however, is her favorite pas- 
time. She for several years had a small 
cruiser on the Connecticut River and for 
one brief summer enjoyed the luxury of 
a handsome 29-footer, which burned in 
drydock that winter. It is a bit of chid- 
ing to follow her to her grave that she 
had no insurance on it. Followed a few 
years away from her favorite sport. This 
summer she could resist the call of the 
river no longer and so purchased and 
attempted to operate a second-hand boat. 
Its motor, however, proved to be con- 
siderably too stubborn for her liking and 


MARION A. BILLS so she has finally yielded all the way 
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Shack of Miss Bills fifteen miles from 
Hartford 


once again and has purchased a ney 
Whitney 25 foot cruiser and will be back 
in her glory next summer. 

Miss Bills does her own piloting and 
manages exceedingly well with all ex. 
cept the matter of manipulating the an- 
chor which she confesses is at times a 
bit trying for her. 


Her Reading Tastes 


_ Miss Bills does a great deal of read- 
ing and is particularly fond of any books 
having to do with the beginnings of 
things. Her particular yens in this re- 
gard are books on gypsy lore and Maya 
civilization. She knows a number of 
gypsy families and is able to talk a littk 
of their interesting language. 





Mutual Life Pointers 


Here are a few observations which 
were recently made in Points, agency 
publication of the Mutual Life: 

You do not like to have anyone tel 
you that you are not working hard and 
steadily enough—even if the person is 
interested in you. Say it to yourself— 
if it’s true— and then do something 
about it. 





A well-known writer has said that the 
cost of failure is greater than the cost 
of success. Why pay more for what you 
don’t want than less for what you do 
want ? 





Every once in a while, when blue and 
discouraged, you say “I’m through—! 
quit.” You know that isn’t true. Why 
say it? Isn’t it better to bite the lip 
and remain silent—and then, when you'r 
feeling a little better, resume with re 
newed vigor? 





A policyholder when paying his prem 
ium—as the common phrase has it—ismt 
buying anything from a corporation, e 
cepting a service, but he is buying from 
life—buying ease of mind, independence, 
protection, dignity and comfort. He % 
contracting for those conditions and 
things and merely paying for them ™ 
advance—although he has part of them 
even while he is paying in advance. 


Everbody can’t be a good life insur 
ance representative—not everybody hav: 
ing the necessary qualifications; bi! 
every life insurance representative—ha’ 
ing the necessary qualifications, the skil 
to see needs and to present life insur 
ance attractively and strongly and the 
grit to keep keeping on—can be a 8 
insurance representative. 
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Chere’s El Fob Mbead! 


Life Insurance men and women have a 
“past” which needs no apologist; one of 


which they should be—and ARE—proud. 


The business has contributed steadfastly 
and unselfishly to society in a manner 
that places its effectiveness beyond 
computation on a dollar and cents 
basis. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars paid to 
beneficiaries have meant homes saved, 
families held together, youth educated 
and numerous other evidences of the 
necessity for protection. 


Until EVERY FAMILY PROVIDER 
is adequately protected, 
Life Insurance has a 
job to do. 


Che Prudential 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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A Farm Boy Who Started On A Career As Country Banker; Switched to 
Insurance, and Then Built Up A Company Strong In Two Divisions 


When a traveler to Kansas City steps 
out of the big union depot two struc- 
strike his attention 
One is the 


tures immediately 
as he gazes out on a plaza. 
war memorial tower dedicated by Cool- 
idge when President, and which is called 
The other 
is the building of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., one of the most success- 


the Liberty Memorial Shaft. 


ful of the large home office structures. 
The Business Men’s Assurance Co. is a 
colorful institution, and it takes part of 
its color from its president, W. T. Grant. 

Reared on a farm in western Kansas, 
W. T. Grant did not aspire to be presi- 
dent of an insurance company—his first 
aspiration was to be a banker. His first 
job after leaving the farm was in an 
Ellinwood, Kansas bank, where he re- 
ceived the handsome salary of $5 a week. 
He liked his new job—but was not satis- 
fied—for working side by side with him 
was his best friend, who was earning 
$55 a month which looked huge to young 
Tom Grant, enough to enable him to go 
with another friend to Paris to the 
world’s exposition. 


Getting Fired Proved a Blessing 


He was fired with ambition—bent on 
doing his job better. Evidently, he suc- 
ceeded for within a short time he was 
earning $30 a month, and at this point 
envisioned himself as on the road to be- 
coming a country banker. But kind—or 
unkind—fate stepped in at this point, 
and Tom Grant lost his promising job 
and saw his air castles tumble. He has 
often remarked that losing a job may 
be the best thing that can happen to a 
fellow—but of course that depends on 
the fellow. 

There was a good wheat crop in west- 
ern Kansas that year, and young Tom 
was persuaded by an insurance man to 
undertake the protection of farmers 
against loss due to hail. In the six 
weeks’ season he had earned $200—more 
than he would have earned in a year at 
the bank. Perhaps his greatest gratifi- 
cation came with the depositing of his 
checks in the same bank that had fired 
him. Again he dreamed of the Paris 
exposition—this time not so vainly. 


Crossed Ocean on Cattle Boat 

When the proper time came, he and 
his friend set out, crossing the ocean on 
ta cattle boat. Big as the world then 
seemed, nothing looked impossible to 
this aspiring young man. 

At sea a terrific storm was encounter- 
ed. At the time it was terrible, but to- 
day it stands out in his memory as one 
of the most interesting parts of the trip, 
proving another theory of life—that we 
look back on our troubles—our difficul- 
ties— and the edge has worn off—they 
take on a glamorous aspect 

Back he came with a new ambition— 
to take a course in law at the Kansas 
University—not with the idea of becom- 
ing a lawyer but to give himself a better 
understanding of the legal phase of busi- 
ness. Headlong he ‘plunged into that 


work, earning his keep by working in a 
bank in the afternoons 
did he 


claimed him. 


So interested 
become, that the law almost 
He became a member of 








Of the Insurance Business 


the Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity, and 
ended the year as president of his class. 

When Summer came he again took up 
sales work, selling an investment secur- 
ity similar to insurance. Fall came and 
he must decide between insurance and 
the law. The general agent persuaded 
him to stay on the job for one year— 
then if he didn’t like it he was to go 
back to law school. He stayed, and later 
he and his friend of the Paris Exposi- 
tion joined forces as joint general agents 
for the state of Montana finally coming 
to Kansas City to run the agency in that 
city. 

How Company Started 


In the meantime Mr. Grant married, 
and wanted to give up traveling. Again 
fate played a part; a chance circular in 
the mail suggesting an accident policy, 
gave him the clue that started him in 
the accident insurance business in 1909. 
Tom Grant was a man of action—‘“Get 
it done” is his slogan. He was able to 
sell some of the important Kansas Cit- 
ians the idea of starting an insurance 
company, and with their aid the Business 
Men’s Accident Association was born, 
out of which has developed the now 
Business Men’s Assurance Company— 
now one of the large accident and health 
companies of the country, and a $100,- 
000,000 life insurance business that has 
all been built since 1920. 

During that period he has become one 
of the first citizens of Kansas City, “the 
heart of America.” Still a salesman, no 
campaign for public benefit is ever un- 
dertaken in Kansas City without his as- 


COLLEGE 


JACK B. BROWN 








W. T. GRANT 


sistance. At the present time here are 
some of his activities: 

President of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Member of Executive Committee, Kan- 
sas City University. 

Vice-Chairman, Kansas City Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 


George B. Turn, who is a nephew of 
John S. Turn, vice-president Aetna Life 
and New York City manager of its cas- 
ualty division, and Jack B. Brown were 
chums in high school and at Lehigh Uni- 
versity from which they were both grad- 
uated. At the latter college they were 
fraternity roommates. Each went into 
business and recently they decided to 
team up, forming the firm of Brown & 
Turn, and since September 1 have been 
operating in Scranton, Pa., as a district 
agency for Wallis & Johnson, Philadel- 
phia general agents for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa. At Lehigh each was given 
a degree of Bachelor of Science in Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr. Turn went into insurance with the 
Travelers four and a half years ago at 
its 55 John Street office, New York City. 
During that time he was in the life con- 


servation department and in the cashier’s - 


division. Mr. Brown spent a year with 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York City, 
after leaving college and then for two 
years was with the Standard Statistics 
Co., engaged in security analysis and 
investment counsel work. He went with 
the Equitable of Iowa and became a 
member of its production club during his 
first year. 





Chairman, Chamber of 
American Royal Committee. 

Trustee, Kansas City Art Institute. 

Trustee, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

President, Mission Hills Country Club. 


Likes To Play, Too 

“To the business that we love we ride 
betimes and go to it with delight,” is q 
saying of Shakespeare. Tom Grant 
loves his business. Hours spent with it 
are hours of delight to him whether 
early in the morning or when burning 
midnight oil. He is popular in his own 
establishment. November was his birth 
month and as usual it was celebrated 
throughout the organization in a sales 
campaign. Salesmen enter the cam- 
paign with zest and with affectionate re- 
gard for the chief of the company, doing 
the best they know how in making their 
records. 

Hard as he has worked, and still works, 
Mr. Grant has never lost the art of play- 
ing. He becomes so absorbed in a game of 
golf that one would not believe it his 
chief pastime—and he plays a splendid 
game, even though he does not play 
often. Perhaps his success at whatever 
he undertakes can be attributed to the 
concentration on the particular thing at 
hand, whether working or playing. 

He’s a man of multiple interests, but 
his newest and most cherished interest 
at the present is his little granddaughter, 
3arbara Jean Sears, daughter of his eld- 
est daughter, Lucy. To her he is “Daddy 
Tom’’—and he seems to prefer this new 
appelation to all others. 


Commerce 


CHums BECOME PARTNERS 


GEORGE B. TURN 
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By flickering candle light in the dim back room of 
a building in Newark, the first business of the Mutual 
Benefit was transacted ninety years ago. The men who 
met there set about the work of establishing—without 
a dollar of paid capital—a sound mutual life insur- 
ance company: the most humanitarian of all business 
enterprises. Every effort was bent to their task of 
creating an absolutely mutual organization. 

As the company prospered it followed the westward 
expansion, serving the hardy pioneers who pushed the 
nation’s frontier into the blue Pacific. 

When the drums of war were stilled in ’sixty-five 
the company’s Mathematician went into the south 
“purposely to locate and serve our policyholders” 
whose business relations had been interrupted by 


the war. 








Through panic and prosperity, the company grew 
to serve an increasing number of the country’s rapidly 
mounting population. 

That same ideal of mutuality which inspired the 
founders and which sent Amzi Dodd into the war-torn 
South was the foundation of the company’s unsur- 
passed non-forfeiture system. From it has arisen also 
an insistence by the management that all members be 
accorded equal privileges and freedom from restric- 
tions; that no member shall profit at another’s 
expense. 

This ideal, dedicated to the service of the American 
people and their institutions, is our heritage from 
the men who met in that friendly back room ninety 


years ago. 


The Mutual Benefit 


INSURANCE COMPANY °* NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


* GENERAL AGENCIES IN 62 PRINCIPAL 
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Tuat U.S. V oluntary iain Proposal 


The original recommendation of the 
Committee on Economic Security con- 
tained a proposal for the Treasury to 
sell annuities to the public. The primary 
purpose was to enable those not covered 
by the contributory plan to make inde- 
pendent provision for their own old age 
The proposal was eliminated by the 
House Committee, adopted by the Senate 
Committee, but rejected by the Senate 
itself. In view of the discussion of this 
plan it will be interesting to consider 
certain features connected with it. 

The contracts to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment were to parallel those issued 
by the life insurance companies. We do 
not know what the premium rates would 
have been if the proposal had been 
adopted. The report of the Committee 
on Economic Security recommended that 
they be made self-supporting. That is 
to say, they were not to be a charge 
upon the taxpayers of the country. Had 
that recommendation been followed no 
one knows what the effect upon the 
annuity business of the life insurance 
companies would have been. It might 
have stimulated the sale of annuities by 
popularizing the subject of old age secur- 
ity. On the other hand, it might have 
introduced a disturbing element into the 
situation. Certainly, this would have 
been the case if the Government con- 
tracts had been serviced out of taxpay- 
ers’ money or had otherwise been sub- 
sidized. That kind of competition is 
bound to be disturbing to private enter- 
prise in whatever field it is encountered. 


Relation of Voluntary Annuity to 
Contributory Plan 
The figures of a number of U. S. life 
insurance companies which I have exam- 
ined indicate that the average new annu- 
ity which they sold in 1934 provided an 
income of less than $50 per month. There 
can be no doubt that in entering this 
field and providing for the sale of annu- 
ities up to $100 a month the Government 
would have been competing directly with 
the life insurance companies. 
Disregarding this phase of the prob- 
lem it is interesting to analyze the vol- 


untary proposal in its relation to the 
contributory plan. Take the case of a 
man aged 45 who in the next twenty 


years will receive a level wage of $10) 
a month. If he is in the contributory 
plan the yearly tax which he will pay 
toward his annuity commences at $12 a 
year and increases by steps so that after 
twelve years it will amount to $36 a year. 
The tax payments over the twenty-year 
period will average $27 a year. These 
tax payments will have been matched 
by his employer. At Age 65 if he has 
stopped working he will be entitled t 
a pension of $32.50 a month. 

Now, suppose a man of the same age, 
earning the same income, but not in- 
cluded in the contributory plan, should 
purchase a monthly annuity of $32.50 
with other provisions similar to those of 
the contributory annuity plan, how much 
would he have to pay? We do not 
know what the annual premium on a 
Government annuity would be. How- 
ever, let us take merely the net pre- 
mium, without any addition whatever to 
cover expenses, based upon a 3% interest 
rate and the annuity mortality table pre- 
scribed by the state insurance depart- 
ments for the valuation of annuity con- 


tracts issued by the life insurance com- 
panies. 
The premium in round numbers is 


found to be $122 per year. As we have 
seen, this compares with an average pay- 


By M. Albert Linton 


President, Provident Mutual Life 


M. Albert Linton 


Since the 
the old age 
bert Linton, 


passage by Congress of 
security program M. Ai- 
president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, has been growing 
more prominent as an authority on 
this subject. His addresses about the 
Administration’s measure have been 
widely quoted, and he has been con- 
sulted by many companies for angles 
on the situation. He was first drawn 
into the picture by being appointed 
a member of the original committee 
of consultants which was used by the 
Administration in considering the na- 
ture of the acts to be presented to 
Congress. 


The accompanying article is part of 
a discussion by Mr. Linton at the 
University of Virginia made before its | 
Institute of Public Relations. 
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ment by the worker under the contribu- 
tory plan of $27 per year over the twen- 
ty-year period. The premium of $122 is 
four and one-half times the $27. It is 
evident, therefore, that the worker in- 
cluded in the contributory plan is in a 
very favorable position. 
An Interesting Table 

Figures at different ages correspond- 
ing to those given for a man aged 45 
are shown in the following table. In 
each instance the wages are assumed to 
remain level from the commencing age 
to age 65. A represents the monthly 
pension at age 65 under the contributory 
plan; B the average yearly payroll tax 
paid by the employe from the commenc- 
ing age to age 65; C the yearly net an- 
nuity premium calculated as previously 
described; and D the relation of C to B. 


Wages 
per 
Month Age 25 
$50 |e ee ee $32.50 
ON oe nas cn wate enlace 15.75 
C—Preeimmd ccc cccens 40.75 
BSS 8 ache marie ieee 2.6 
100 A—PORRION oo ic ccccccsses $51.25 
eS aio pieeendaces wars 31.50 
eS errr 66.03 
= See Preparer 2.1 
120 A——PENSION occ ccccccccces $61.25 
0 a ere 47.25 
ee er 81.54 
ee Ss ke caninceee bane 1.7 
200) Ai-PORMOR osc i scsriewiess $71.25 
eR nn sc unnune scones 63.00 
C—Premium ..........02: 97.10 
0 ol oe ae eee 1.5 


This table shows the favorable posi- 
tion at all ages of the workers included 
in the contributory plan. They receive 
a very large return for the tax they 
have to pay. In this connection, how- 
ever, it shouid be recalled that the actu- 
arial balance of the system was obtained 
by assuming that the average retirement 
age would be somewhat later than age 
65. This yields a considerably lower tax 
rate than would have been required if 
age 65 had been assumed. To that ex- 
tent therefore the figures in the table 
overstate the relative advantage of the 
worker in the contributory system as 
compared with the worker who purchases 
a pension entirely on his own. How- 
ever, anyone in the contributory system 
can have his pension begin at age 65 
simply by giving up his job when he 
reaches that age. He will then receive 
his pension even though the tax he had 
paid had been computed by assuming a 
later average retirement age. 


Posterity to Help Pay Our Pensions 


We come now to an interesting ques- 
tion that grows out of an examination 
of the foregoing table. If the payroll 
taxes of both the employer and employe 
—twice B—fall so far short of the pre- 
mium C, how can the system be in bal- 
ance without the help of a governmeni 
subsidy? Entirely apart from the finan- 
cial relief afforded by the postponing of 
the retirement age already discussed, the 
main help comes from an overcharge for 
the new entrants of the future who will 
be coming into the system at a young 
age. The 6% tax rate paid by the em- 
ployer and employe is a much higher 
rate—perhaps 50% higher—than the rate 
on an actuarial basis that should be 
charged fer a group of workers entering 
at a young age who are to receive the 
scheduled pensions, beginning at an av- 


Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 
$27.50 $22.50 $17.50 
15.00 13.50 9.60 
55.48 82.93 160.72 
3.7 6.1 16.7 
$42.50 $32.50 $22.50 
30.00 27.00 19.20 
87.72 122.02 208.88 
2.9 4.5 10.9 
$53.75 $42.50 $27.50 
45.00 40.50 28.80 
113.02 161.25 257.04 
2.5 4.0 89 
$61.25 $51.25 $32.50 
60.00 54.00 38.40 
131.51 196.12 305.35 
2.2 3.6 8.0 








Collateral Assigning 
Of Insurance Policies 


DISCUSSED BY LIFE COUNSEL 


One Topic Is Relationship Between 
Bank and Insurance Companies Deal- 

ing With Assignments Prepared by 

Insurers 

One of the features of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria this week was the 
general discussion of “Collateral Assign- 
ments of Life Insurance Policies.” One 
of the principal speaker in this discus- 
sion was John F. Handy, associate coun- 
sel, Massachusetts Mutual. 

The following were the subjects dis- 
cussed in this forum: 

1—Relationship between banks and in- 


surance companies with reference to the 
use of assignments prepared by insurers. 
(a) Collateral, and (b) Absolute. 

2—Advisability of incorporating in an 
assignment blank a provision allowing 
an assignee to borrow on security of or 
to surrender the policy on its sole signa- 
ture or such conditions as the contract 
and company may require. 


Assignments Made Upon Trust 


3—Assignments made upon trust—is 
insurer protected in acting on request 
of trustee assignee or is it necessary for 
the insurer to determine from the trust 
instrument the powers of the trustee ? 

4—An assignment which comprehends 
payment of the assignees claim in one 
sum and the balance in the insurer’s 
hand to be retained under an optional 
method of settlement. 

5—Advisability of incorporating a pow- 
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erage age of say 67%. When the new 
entrants of the future come to realize 
this situation we wonder how they will 
like it. Are they going to relish having 
to pay for our pension deficits? If per- 
chance they do not, is it not a reason- 
able guess that efforts will be made to 
shift the excess charge to the general 
tax fund? 

One of the features of the original 
plan of the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity which did not find favor was the 
Government subsidy which would have 
been required a generation hence. The 
plan was therefore changed so that it 
would be “actuarially self-supporting,’ 
It is important to realize that the change 
simply shifted the subsidy from the 
shoulders of the Government to the 
shoulders of the future employes and 
employers included in the contributory 
system. We of the present generation 
do not find it convenient to pay all of 
our own pension bills ourselves. It was 
first proposed that the deficit be met in 
the future from general funds. Now tt 
is proposed to meet it from a consider- 
ably more limited source. Maybe the 
problem has been solved. Maybe it has 
not. Maybe it will be a disturbing politi- 
cal question in the future. Time only 
will tell. 





er of attorney in assignment form. 

6—Assignment as security for all di- 
rect or indirect liabilities of the insured 
to the assignee either present or future 

7—The position of insurer under 4 
policy assigned on an absolute form 
where the company is notified through 
letters that the assignment is given 4 
security for indebtedness. In such a sit- 
uation, can insurer permit loans by the 
assignee. 
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IT’S YOt RSELF We 20 YEARS FROM NOW! ) 


YOU OWE THIS MAN 
A LIVING / 
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Young Man 1935: “Your face looks familiar. Have I met you? 


Same Man 1955: “No, not yet! I’m yourself, 20 years from now. You are prosperous, but what's 
going to happen to me?” 
Young Man 1935: “Don't worry. I'm putting away a little money every year with Bankers Life. Beginning 20 years 
from now, you will get $200 a month for life!” 


Same Man 1955: 


“Good for you! I'll not be dependent. I won't have to work. I won't have a worry, 


so I'll live longer. . . . That's a great plan for us.” 


ple to eats whl Bankers Life Insurance is the easy way to se- 
u be ab ‘ 
hh money will yo eure your happiness and prosperity ...20 years 
How mut 
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) years : 


? 4 from ner 
older: vation. But every M4 from now. 
»y that que eWhere will 


ret » This Bankers Life security-plan solves your 
his questions 


awe 
No man can ans¥ 
himself financial problems in advance! It guarantees 
you an income in later life, and pro- 


tects your dependents at the same time. 
interveIOg 


“| BANKERS LIFE 
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Bankers Life national magazine advertising has twice won 
mention in the “Stoppers” column of Tide magazine during the 
past few months. “Kind To His Wife . . . Cruel To His Widow,” 
the caption on the Company’s advertisement reproduced to the 
right above, was listed as a “Stopper” in the November issue of 

Tide. 


reader attention, are proving to be “Starters” for Bankers 


Bankers Life advertisements, while “Stoppers” of 


Life salesmen in the writing of life insurance applications. 


You owe a carefree life to the man you are 


of the n 


WHY SENTENCE YOURSELF TO HARD 
WORK FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE? 


going to be in 20 years. By investing a part 


savings now, you cay rid your future 
vr continued work, depen- 


r charity... which neces a th 
** Moughiful 4 te 


’ 
COMPANY 
NY IN ITS S7th YEAR 
MOINES 


Bankers Life Company is not satisfied, however, merely to insert its 
advertising in magazines of national circulation, and let it go at 
that. With every advertisement of the Company, a practical, defi- 
nite, sales promotion “tie-in” is developed which is proving to be 
an effective means of “merchandising” our national advertising 
and giving every Bankers Life salesman the opportunity to 
“cash in” on it. Our advertisements are appearing this month 

in the Saturday Evening Post and Better Homes & Gardens. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN ITS 57th YEAR 


DES 


MOINES 









Great-West’s Policyholder No. 1 


Robert T. Riley, at Age of 84, Is Vice-President of Company 
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and Member of Its Board; Policy Still 
in Force 


A little than forty-three years 
ago a group of western Canada business 
men headed by the late J. H. Brock— 
whose Eustace A. Brock, is now 
secretary of the company—founded the 
Great-West Life Assurance Co. in Win- 
nipeg. From these beginnings the Great- 
West has extended until its branches are 
to be found in all parts of the Dominion 
and in several of the states. 

The purchaser of the first policy of all 
the quarter million Great-West contracts 
row in force was Robert T. Riley, one 
of the founders of the company, who, at 
& years of age, is still vice-president 
and a valued member of the board of 
directors. 


more 


son, 


western 


Policy Still in Force 

Mr. Riley’s application was taken by 
J. H. Brock, the company’s principal 
founder and managing director and one 
of the outstanding salesmen in Great- 
West annals. The application is still in 
existence, tattered and time-worn, but 
a valued historical document. The pol- 
icy was issued August 18, 1892, on the 
10-year Term Renewable plan. It in- 
sured the applicant for $5,000 in consid- 
eration of an annual premium of $94.60— 
his age at that time being 42 years— 
and the beneficiary was Harriet Riley, 
wife of the assured. The policy is still 
in force, having been converted in 1902 
to a 15 Pay Life on the profit sharing 
plan. For a man of his generation Mr. 
Riley was a great believer in life insur- 
ance, as indicated by the fact that he 
was already a policyholder of Canada 
Life, Confederation Life, Mutual Life of 
New York and North American Life. 


Born in England 


Because Mr. Riley’s story is typical of 
that of many Western business men, we 
give some biographical notes. He was 
born in 1851 in Hackney Parish, York- 
shire, England. His father was Thomas 
Riley, ship-owner. Robert Riley was 
educated at St. Thomas Charter House, 
London. In early life he prepared for 
the British Civil Service and was one 
of the first twenty successful candidates 
in his year. Two years were spent by 
him as a clerk in the Adjutant General’s 
department, Horse Guards. 

In 1873 he emigrated to America with 
some idea of joining relatives at York- 
ton, Dane County, Wisconsin. He says: 
“I remember the address well, but I have 
never seen the place. From 1873 to 1881 
I lived in the County of Wentworth, 
Ontario. It would take a special edition 
to tell you what I did from 1867 to 1881. 


Organized Canadian Fire Insurance Co. 


In 1881 he felt the urge to go West 
and try his luck on the prairies. The 
day of the Canadian Pacific Railway ex- 
pansion was at hand. The first thing 
Mr. Riley did, on arriving on the prairies 
was to make a grand tour with team 
and buckboard, swapping horses every 
day. At Morley, west of Calgary, he 
saw the last loads of buffalo hides 
shipped from the West started on their 
long journey to the Eastern markets. 

To quote Mr. Riley further: “In 1881 
I first came in contact with commercial 
life and passed from one thing to an- 
other in rapid succession—breaking up 
land, organizing the Manitoba Drainage 
and Westbourne Cattle Companies, and, 
finally, tied up with the Sanford inter- 
ests, taking charge from Port Arthur to 
Victoria, managing farms, loans, city 
properties, and a branch house. I was 


a director of that concern from 1889 to 
1895, when I organized the Canadian Fire 
Insurance Co., and always have been a 
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member of that board. For sixteen years 
I was a director of the Union Bank of 
Canada, organized the Northern Trust 
Co. and have been in several other or- 
ganizations of a financial nature; served 
as an alderman, school trustee, hospital 
directer, four years director of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, original member 
of the board of governors of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. 
Great-West Organized 

The early history of Mr. Riley’s con- 
nection with the Great-West Life will 
be of interest to readers. As matters 
stood in the West at that time (1892) 
money came in only once a year, when 
the crop was sold. For the rest of the 
year, people got along as best they could. 
Because of this situation, it was decided 
by a group of citizens to form a life 
insurance company so that there might 
be a more constant fund of money avail- 
able for development work. Mr. Riley 
and his confreres, notable among them 
whom was J. H. Brock, finally sold the 
idea in the East. The company had a 
few hard early years, after which its 
progress was phenomenal. The dream 
became a reality, and the West got the 
capital it sorely needed at the time. The 
company, the Great-West Life, rode on 
the crest of the wave of prosperity that 
swept the West forward, and is now 
firmly entrenched among the great finan- 
cial institutions of North America. 


Correspondent System 
Better Than Branches 

VIEWS OF MORTGAGE BANKER 

Need for Longer Maturities and Speed- 


ing Up Loans, Says Ray McLain 
of Oklahoma City 








A talk which was made on the invest- 
ment business of the insurance companies 
as viewed from the financial correspond- 
ent angle, and which was delivered before 
the recent convention of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America by Ray 
McLain, vice-president American - First 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., attracted 
wide attention in the insurance business. 
The concluding part of the speech follows: 


In the last respects insurance compa- 
nies can dismiss the consideration of 
whether a city is sufficiently large to 
justify hazarding the overhead of a 
branch office or, having installed a 
branch office, find competition increas- 
ing until results get out of balance with 
overhead. The correspondent system al- 
lows greater diversity of field of invest- 
ment and greater possibilities of repre- 


sentation of investment in insurance 
fields. 

(d) As a_ special representative or 
broker, he eliminates many hazardous 


questions resting on agency, which is 
unquestionably more involved in the 
branch office set up. 

(e) As a local institution, with local 
prestige, local contacts, independent in- 
terest, familiarity with local political sit- 
uations; and through these factors able 
to influence political situations, to chal- 
lenge adverse legislation, not only 
through his own prestige but through 
his friends, his chamber of commerce, 
his clubs. 

(f) He pays mortgage tax in many 
states from his commissions. The branch 
office must shoulder this expense from 
company funds. 

(g) He can handle different types of 
loans, thus reducing overhead in origin- 
ating and servicing a single type. He 
can serve more than one company, thus 
reducing the competitive element, which 
has proved in the past a fast road to 
inflated appraisals and ruinous compe- 
tition to the prudent mortgage man. 

If a new insurance company decides 
to go into a new field, the established 
mortgage broker may not be able to give 
him the greatest volume of business, but 
he will be able to get a better class of 
business and the insurance company who 
may be already taking the brokers total 
production will not suffer as badly either 
from loss of volume or loss of quality 
as if the competition was from a new 
originating correspondent. We have re- 
peatedly seen the wild course of a new 
mortgage company turned loose in a new 
community for a volume of loans. The 


Nearly 2,000,000 Women In Offices 


Of the 48,830,000 persons making their 
own living in this country in 1930 10,752,- 
000 were women or girls. Of the female 
office workers 775,000 were stenographers 
466,000 were bookkeepers; 
and 706,000 were clerks. Accountants 
and auditors numbered 17,000. 

Taking the census figures, the maga- 
zine Fortune classifies the other female 


workers as follows: 
es ae ape eal 1,635,000 


and typists; 


Se ne, Er eee 854,000 
Saleswomen and “clerks” in 

OS See Ret ere os 706,000 
ee 646,000 
Laundresses (not in laundry)... 356,000 
Operatives—clothing industries.. 347,000 
I WINES oo st ckvonocacsade 89,000 
Farmers (owners and tenants).. 263,000 
Housekeepers and stewardesses. 236,000 
Telephone operators............. 235,000 
NO Fo ynckiaewes dha vase 232,000 
Dressmakers and _ seamstresses 

fg ys Ree eee ae 158,000 





Laundry operatives.............. 149,000 
Cotton-mill operatives........... 146,000 
Nurses (not trained)............ 140,000 
Boarding- and _ lodging-house 
MII oui iain ceed wre Grates ahaa 127,000 
Hairdressers and manicurists.... 113,000 
UIE IN koa cise tras. nae 110,000 
Knitting-mill operatives......... 90,000 
Operatives—food and allied in- 
MIO ceo weeencctswsieexecs . 89,000 
Shoe-factory operatives........ . 82,000 
Musicians and teachers of music 80,000 
Silk-mill operatives.............. 74,000 
Operatives—cigar and _ tobacco 
MNO Gos pated naw caake 68,000 
Operatives—paper, printing and 
allied industries............ 63,000 


Operatives—iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and vehicle industries 61,000 
Hotel and restaurant keepers and 


ney ee sadegcasee” Sree 
Operatives—woolen and worsted 

MIE, Sudeaeicdenactde mks ee . 49,000 
Milliners and millinery dealers.. 40,000 


All other occupations..... . ++. 1,293,000 


==—=:! 
new company must challenge with rates 
cemmissions or values. Usually hy 
breaks into volume by inflated appraisal; 

Here may I point out some of the 
difficulties which correspondents are ex- 
periencing. Under the system by which 
total remunerations are derived from 
commissions at time of origination and 
renewals, correspondent is daily faced 
with refusals by borrowers who have 
kept their loans in good standing, to pay 
a commission for renewal. The corre. 
spondent is then faced with the choice 
of forcing the borrowers hand and pos. 
sibly losing a good loan to his company 
or losing his only source of income, of 
reducing it to a point that is inadequate 

The procedure for closing new loans js 
in most cases too cumbersome to meet 
the new competition now aggressive jn 
the mortgage field, i. e., the building and 
loan associations and the banks, who can 
close their loans in a matter of hours 
where the correspondent must wait days, 
Greater responsibility, in the case of 
small loans, must be rested on local cor- 
respondents. 


Longer Maturities 


Longer maturities are more necessary 
today than formerly. After all why not 
a longer maturity if proper amortization 
is provided? If the loan is good, the 
longer maturity is advantageous. If it 
is bad, no one else wants it and the in- 
surance company must keep it anyway. 
If it is a foreclosure case, acceleration 
provisions will put it in line for suit. 

Referring again to correspondents re- 
muneration, and considering the diff- 
culties it has lead into, both for the in- 
surance company and the correspondent, 
there is an inclination to regard the ap- 
parent cost of a single transaction as a 
criterion of cost. Such a rule is grossly 
misleading, as is the reliance in income 
from by-products. The only reliable rule 
is to examine into correspondents cost 
of operating his mortgage business: 
Does he pay excessive executive sal- 
aries? Has he an economical operating 
set up? Are certain elements of over- 
head incident to that purpose appro- 
priate to his good will and standing in 
the community so that his value in main- 
taining stability in his field is a factor 
of some utility ? 


1934 Resolution 


At the annual convention of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association in 1934, the 
convention adopted a resolution recom- 
mending the division of the correspond- 
ent’s remuneration into the origination 
charge and an interest differential or 
participation, to be applied concurrent 
with the running of the mortgage as a 
servicing charge. It occurs to me that 
under proper contract, this should elim- 
inate the difficulty that grew out of the 
former method of original commission 
solely. It should be assurance to the 
company of continued servicing and it 
should add the additional element that 
the correspondent by such an arrange- 
ment becomes interested in producing a 
better loan which: will require less atten- 
tion to service and be of greater cer- 
tainty of his receiving participation in 
the annual return. It also lessens the 
resistance in originating the loan by 
lessening the original charge, which 1s 
always a matter of concern to the bor- 
rower. The arrangement, however, pre- 
sents some difficulty to the correspond- 
ent. The reduced originating charge, as 
most correspondents have already prob- 
ably found out, is very slow to create a 
volume which will cover the cost of 
operating his mortgage company or his 
mortgage department. As his volume 
climbs, however, and annual return from 
interest differentials becomes remuner- 
ative, he hopes to find himself on a soli 
foundation, his income restored and as 
sured, and in a position where he cam 
spare a dime now and then to fight the 
forces that seek to destroy his business; 
that he can join with other business en- 
terprises in a cooperative effort toward 
the same objective rather than cast de- 
signing eyes on how he can grab the 
other fellow’s business and incorporate 
it in his own. 
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ConMufTopics 


A SURE WAY—The purchase of a life insurance 
policy is one of the few sure ways of putting 
compound interest continuously to work in our 
behalf, and “time is of the essence." One penny 
ut at 29%, compound interest at the beginning 
of the Christian era would now be a fund of 
$389,000,000,000,000 

* * * *k * 
TRUE VALUE—When life insurance is paid to a 
widow or to an elderly person, its true value is 


many times its face value 
* * * * * 


TO IMPROVE PERSISTENCY—To improve your 
persistency record make every effort to see that 
a policyholder's wife understands a policy and 
what it can do. Once a wife is sold on a policy 
and its importance in her and her husband's life, 
the chances of a lapse are greatly lessened 
x * * Ok * 

ESSENCE OF LIFE INSURANCE—"It seems to 
me," writes a Connecticut Mutual official, ‘the 
essence of the service of life insurance is con- 
tained in the thought that while it does not cre- 
ate wealth it gathers together average dollars, 
stores them up and releases them at the time of 
greatest need, thereby in effect increasing their 


oye " 
utility value. *eee6ese 


GOOD BUSINESS?—If it is good business for 
the million-dollar corporation to insure the life of 
its president, is it any less good business for the 
one-man business to receive the same pro- 
tection? a a 


SIMPLE PROGRAMMING—Many a prospect 
has been scared beyond recovery by having a 
too complicated program or analysis made of his 
present and proposed insurance estate. And yet 
we must admit that there are times when the 
thoroughness with which a program is carried out 
must impress the prospect favorably, even 
though he may not take the time to investigate 
each minute detail outlined therein. A good way 
to combine both methods is to show the compli- 
cated program and have a simple explanation 
of it, or summary, on the first two or three sheets 
on different colored paper 
x * * * * 
QUOTE AUTHORITY—In all steps of the sales 
interview—whether it be your approach, the pre- 
sentation itself, your answer to some objection, 
or your method of motivating a prospect to 
action—it is a proven fact that much of your 
power of conviction has been lost unless resort is 
made to the quotation of authorities 
* * * *k * 

ON A FRIENDLY BASIS—"To me there are ab- 
solutely no strangers," comments a Connecticut 
Mutual agent, “because as soon as we have met 
we are at least acquainted and on speaking terms 
and the longer we are acquainted, the more 


friendly we become” 
* * * * * 


ALL ARE PROSPECTS—Married men, married 
women, single men, single women—all are pros- 


pects for Clean-Up Insurance 
* * * * * 


FORGETFULNESS—To forget the fundamental 
importance of proper prospecting is to court 


failure, discouragement and a series of headaches 
es 6's 


A TRACK TO RUN ON—It is a mighty good 
thing to have a track on which to run, but when 
the prospect gives definite signals that he wants 
to stop, only an unskillful engineer will keep the 
throttle open 


mm CONNECTICUT MUTAL BR 
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The Fourth in a Series of Panels Designed to Coordi- 
nate and Classify the Many Practical Helps Available 
to The Connecticut Mutual Field Force 
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One Organization Devoted to This Work, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Has Scarcely Been Able to Keep Up With 


the Demand for Factual Information About Business 


doing 
than 
They pore 


Top insurance executives are 


more serious reading these days 
they have done in the past. 
over voluminous studies and papers on 
economic that formerly were 
left to some especially equipped subor- 
dinate to read, digest and pass up to the 
executive in concentrated capsules of in- 
formation. But today some of the ap- 
parent trends involve such fundamental 
changes in business point of view that 
chief officers are no longer navigating 
their courses by the old charts entirely 
but are taking soundings as they go, get- 
ting first hand information about these 
new currents that are supposed to be 
forming in the business seas. One of 
the most prolific sources of such infor- 
mation is the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board of New York. The name 
of this organization is familiar to the 
public but its functions seem to be large- 
ly misunderstood even by many business 
executives. 


How Conference Board Started 


An informal meeting of a group of 
men to discuss some common problems 
in the field of industry growing out of 
the World War resulted in the organi- 
zation of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in May, 1916. This or- 
ganization has become one of the fore- 
most sources of factual information 
about business and social trends in this 
country in the past twenty years. It is 
one of the sources from which insur- 
ance executives and organizations get 
information about changes and forces af- 
fecting American industry and institu- 
tions which have any bearing upon in- 
surance. As a research organization it 
ranks high, and its publications, reports 
and studies cover almost limitless scope 
and are growing more voluminous every 
year. 

The structure and purposes of the 
Conference Board are little understood. 
The board was established to provide a 
means for intelligent, informed and co- 
ordinated effort by American industry in 
dealing with economic changes and their 
resulting problems. The activities of the 
board have expanded and altered to 
meet changing conditions. This was re- 
flected in the post-war period, the two 
booms and depressions which this coun- 
try experienced since the board was or- 
ganized, and it especially aimed to meet 
the peculiar needs of industry during 
the unprecedented changes launched by 
the Roosevelt administration. 


subjects 


Avoids Politics and Propaganda 


The Conference Board is concerned 
primarily with the study of general and 
basic national and international economic 
developments which affect all industry; 
with the inter-relations of industries and 
all industry, finance, transportation and 
agriculture; and with the social, political 
and governmental factors which affect 
and are affected by industrial conditions. 
The board does not engage in any ac- 
tivities to promote or oppose legislation, 
governmental action, and social or politi- 
cal movements. It is concerned primarily 


Trends From Corporation Executives 





Underwood & Uiuderwood 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
President 
National Industrial Conference Board 


with the activities and policies of indus- 
try and only secondarily with those of 
legislators and government officials. Its 
existence and operation are based upon 
the principle that the advancement and 
intelligent operation of the productive 
industries of the nation are the primary 
and indispensable condition of social wel- 
fare and national progress. 

The essential and sole objective and 
activity of the Conference Board is to 
ascertain the significant facts, to inter- 
pret their meaning, and to make them 
understood by industrial management 
through conference or publication and 
to make this information available to the 
public at large. According to its ex- 
pressed principles the board aims at 
strict scientific impartiality and avoid- 
ance of propagandist activity or associa- 
tion with partisan movements, political 
parties, or governmental machinery. The 
board has declared, among its beliefs, 
that in our complex, constantly changing 
industrial society, planning and control 
of industrial development on the basis 
of knowledge, and coordinated action are 
indispensable for stable economic prog- 
ress. But it believes that this task must 
be undertaken by industry itself and 
cannot be left to government and public 
officials if it is to be effectively accom- 
plished. 


Organization and Structure of the 
Conference Board 

The board is based upon the belief 
that neither academic knowledge nor 
practical business experience can stand 
alone in the face of complex problems 
arising in the rapid development of the 
modern industrial system. It believes 
that a combination of both these ele- 
ments is necessary and this is embodied 
in the organization of the Conference 
Board. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board is a non-profit membership or- 
ganization but its facilities are available 
to the public for special research and 
studies in its general field. It has upon 
its board a number of distinguished non- 
members also. It has two functions, that 
of conference and cooperation among its 
industrial executives and groups; and 
second, that of research and information 
service for individual corporations and 
trade organizations. The first is pro- 
vided by the members, associates, and af- 
filiated organizations, councillors, foreign 
correspondents, advisory committees. 
The second is provided by the research 
staff with its statistical and research de- 
partments, library, information files and 
nublications. 


The two parts and functions of the 
board’s organization and activities are 
inseparable. The work of the research 


staff grows out of and is guided by the 
conference organization and activities of 
the board. The two are linked and co- 
ordinated by the president, Dr. Virgil 
Jordan, who is the chief executive officer 
of the board. 


Fit Work Into Trend of Affairs 


The members of the Conference Board 
among whom are some of the most 
prominent industrial leaders of the coun- 
try, meet once a month and discuss cur- 
rent developments in the business world 
and make plans for fitting the work of 
the board into the trend of affairs. There 
are nearly 100 members of the board and 
the regular working staff numbers about 
fifty. 

The staff turns out three regular pub- 
lications made up of articles and statis- 
tical information in addition to its reg- 
ular studies such as that on the cost of 
living which made available for the first 
time current information on these trends. 
Then there are books, pamphlets and re- 
search reports and studies. There are 
hundreds of titles in the published lists 
of the Conference Board’s output. 

All this activity is financed through 
voluntary subscriptions by individuals 
and corporations associated with the 
board and by organizations affiliated with 
it. These subscriptions vary in amount, 
cover no uniform period and depend 
partly on public-spirited interest in its 
support as an institution. In addition 
the work is partly supported from sale 
of publications and special service ren- 
dered individual corporations and orga- 
nizations not associated with the board. 

At the Conference Board’s headquar- 
ters at 247 Park Avenue there is a large 
reception room where there are always 
several callers either conferring with 
members of the staff or waiting on ap- 
pointments. A vast amount of informa- 
tion is made available to the public and 
the press from which the board gets no 
revenue. 

Following are some of the recent ques- 
tions asked of the board which reveal 
the scope of information made available 
to the public. 

Can you devise for us a simple method of 
showing our employes how their wages com- 
pare with those of others in our industry and 


how their wage trend compares with the trend 
of living costs in our locality? 





What is the outlook for business in the next 
six months? ; 

How great a payroll tax can manufacturers 
absorb before profits cease? 4 

What will the government's Social Security 
Program cost industry? : 

How do Federal personal income taxes jy 
the United States compare with British? 

Give the status of reciprocal trade agree. 
ments with foreign countries. 

What will be the effect of the restriction oj 
cotton production on the ability of our pro. 
ducers to compete abroad? 

Give full information on the history of price 
fixing. 

Give provisions of the British 
outlaws sympathetic strikes. 

Under what circumstances taxes he 
passed on to the consumer? 

How was the national income divided be 
tw en capital and labor during the depression? 

Give mileage allowances paid salesmen whe 
use their own or company cars. 

Give receipts from the sales tax in states in 
which it is m force. 


statute which 


can 


Jordan’s Career 


At the head of the National Industria! 
Conference Board staff during most oj 
its twenty years of activity, Virgil Jor- 
dan, native of Olean, N. Y., was gradu- 
ated B.S. with Phi Beta Kappa honor; 
at the College of the City of New York 
in 1912, and afterwards did post-graduat 
work in economics at the University oj 
Wisconsin, at Columbia University and 
foreign universities. He was an instruc. 
tor in economics at Wisconsin, 1912-14 
and thereafter served as associate editor 
and special writer on economics and s0- 
ciological subjects with Everybody's 
Magazine until 1920. 

Mr. Jordan then became chief econo- 
mist and editor of publications of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
1920-29. In 1929 he became economist 
for the McGraw-Hill Publications. Three 
years later, in December, 1932, he re- 
turned to the National Industrial Con- 


ference Board as president of that body, 
succeeding the late Magnus W. Alex- 
ander. 


In 1928 Mr. Jordan organized and was 
first chairman of the Conference of Stat- 
isticians in Industry, which operates un- 
der the auspices of the Conference Boar. 
It is composed of statisticians and econo- 
mists of leading trade organizations who 
meet monthly for the purpose of analyz 
ing current business trends. : 

Mr. Jordan has made numerous contt- 
butions to the literature of his subject, 
including special articles in American 
and foreign periodicals, many of which 
were written during the period 1920-2 
when, as American correspondent 0 
nearly 800 foreign newspapers, he cor 
tributed each week an article on eco 
nomic, financial, political, and social de- 
velopments in the United States. In 
1931 he conducted an investigation 0! 
American consumer expenditures and 
published his findings in a_ series of 
twenty articles in “The Business Week’ 
He wrote the chapter on “Overproduc- 
tion and Business Organization” in the 
book entitled “The Menace of Overpro- 
duction” (1930), edited by Scoville Han- 
lin, and two books, “The Inter-All 
Debts and the United States” (1925) an 
“The Agricultural Problem in the United 
States” (1926). , 

Mr. Jordan is a member of the Ameti- 
can Economic Association, Americat 
Statistical Association, and a Fellow 0 
the Royal Economic Society of London. 
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Life Insurance Stewardship 


Stewardship in life insurance is not con- 
fined to the investment and conservation of 
policyholders’ money. It goes much farther. 
Each company in all its parts, and all the 
companies through intercompany linking, 
share the responsibility, for in their entirety 
they are the custodians of the science of life 
insurance as it is applied to the lives of our 
people, and through that applying is a social 
instrument of highest rank. 


And so we have agency departments for 
directing the output of life insurance, under- 
writing departments for the measurement of 
risks, medical departments for scrutiny of 
offered risks, actuarial departments for the 
scientific calculation of the bases of under- 
writing and designing of forms of insurance, 
legal departments to advise policyholders 
and defend their interests, personnel depart- 
ments for controlling Home Office overhead 
in relation to the volume and kinds of routine 
work, and investment departments in charge 
of assets. Unifying all of these are executive 
departments, each headed by a President 
who is responsible to a Board of Trustees. 


But the stewardship structure does not 
end with the various parts of a company’s 
organization. Each of these departments is 
represented in an institutional Association. 


Into each Association is poured the experi- 
ence of all the companies in its branch of the 
work, and to each is brought problems com- 
mon to all the companies, and out of its 
deliberations and counselings come recom- 
mendations and decisions profitable to every 
accepter in bearing his part in his company’s 
stewardship. In all of these Associations, 
and in the American Life Convention, 
as in the totality of the institution of life 
insurance, the sense of stewardship toward 
the public dominates all discussions, all 
projected and adopted plans, all decisions of 
every kind. And the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and its local afhliates, 
representing the vast Field branch of our 
work, continuously fosters the stewardship 
ideal among its thousands of members. In 
the reckoning of sharers in our stewardship 
the insurance press is always to be included. 


This week several of these Associations 
are holding their annual meetings. The 
PENN MutTuaAz salutes each one, and to the 
members of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents it tenders earnest congratu- 
lations on the maintenance of the high 
prestige so long worthily possessed by the 
Chief Executives of American and Canadian 
life insurance companies. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia 
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HEARD on the WAY 





In the new biography of Dwight Mor- 
row, who after becoming an outstanding 
New York City lawyer, then a member 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., Minister to Mex- 
ico and United States Senator, Harold 
Nicolson, the author, recites a couple of 
incidents which will interest insurance 
men. They discuss Mr. Morrow’s part 
in the mutualization of the Equitable 
and in the forming of the corporation 
which built the Equitable Building at 





DWIGHT MORROW 


120 Broadway, one of the town’s great- 
est skyscrapers. Mr. Nicolson, who for 
twenty years was in the British diplo- 
matic service, and who then went into 
literature, having since written fourteen 
books, wrote the Dwight Morrow biog- 
raphy at the request of Mrs. Morrow. 
The book is published by Harcourt, 
3race & Co. 

When it was decided to build a new 
Equitable Building, following the de- 
struction by fire of the old one, Mr 
Morrow was a member of the law firm 
of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett. Author 
Nicolson makes these comments about 
the new building corporation: 

“An illustration of Mr. Morrow’s ca- 
pacity for rapid constructive labor is fur- 
nished by the constitution of the Equita- 
ble Office Building Corporation. The old 
Equitable Life Building had been com- 
pletely gutted by fire, and all that re- 
mained of its once magnificent offices 
was the statue of Henry Baldwin Hyde 
gazing with distressed paternity upon 
the ruins of its Grand Central Hall. 

“It occurred to General T. Coleman du 
Pont that it was unfortunate to leave 
the ruins of this unhappy enterprise as 
an encumbrance and an eyesore. He de- 
cided to purchase the site and to form a 
corporation for the construction of a new 
building containing suites of the most 
modern offices. Negotiations were open- 
ed and a board of directors was formed 
under the chairmanship of Judge Day. 
It remained to draw up the articles of 


association. It was at this stage that 
Judge Day announced that he was 
obliged to leave for Europe* within a 


week and that the formation of the com- 
pany must be postponed until his return. 

“Louis Horowitz, acting for General 
du Pont, hurried to the offices of Simp- 
son, Thacher & Bartlett, with whom he 
had conducted many previous negotia- 
tions. His idea was that a firm of such 
experience might possibly be able to 
draw up articles of association, even in 
so complicated a matter, before the de- 
parture of Judge Day. He found to his 
disappointment that all the senior part- 
ners were absent. He was told that the 
junior partner, Dwight Morrow, would 
shortly be available. He left a message 
asking Mr. Morrow to come round im- 


mediately to Judge Day’s office for a 
conference with General du Pont. 
“Tn about ten minutes’,” records Mr. 


Horowitz, “‘a little fellow came in with 
his hair mussed up and his vest buttoned 
wrongly. I explained to him our diffi- 


culty, warning him at the outset to in- 
terrupt me if there was anything he did 
not understand. He listened with a far- 
away look in his eyes. I said to myself, 
‘This youngster not only does not under- 
stand what I am talking about, but he 
hasn’t got sufficient sense to stop me and 
ask questions.’ 

“At the conclusion of the interview 
Dwight Morrow rose, assured them that 
the papers would be ready within three 
days, made his little dancing-master 
bow, and hurried from the room. He 
worked the whole of that night and the 
whole of the day following. On the third 
day the articles of association were ac- 
curately completed and the corporation 
was formed. Judge Day left for Europe. 
General du Pont and Mr. Horowitz re- 
mained to spread the fame of this 
achievement through the city clubs.” 

In telling of Mr. Morrow’s role in the 
mutualization of the Equitable Author 
Nicolson says: 

“In June, 1915, J. P. Morgan disposed 
of his own block of shares to Gencral 
T. Coleman du Pont. Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Stillman did likewise. This trans- 
ference was negotiated by Dwight Mor- 
row, who had gained the General’s con- 
fidence in the old Cedar Strect days. It 
did not simplify the main problem of 
how the Equitable was to be mutualized. 
This problem continued to occupy Mor- 
row’s mind for a space of two years. 

“One day in the Spring of 1917, Dwight 
Morrow and Thomas Cochran, also of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., had to at‘end a 
board meeting up town. They agreed 
that after the meeting they would lunch 
together at the Plaza Hotel. As they 
walked away from the meeting Cochran 
observed that Morrow was in one of his 
moods of abstraction. He kept edging 
Cochran off the sidewalk, and when 
Cochran crossed to his other side, he 
started, in complete oblivion of his pres- 
ence, edging him against the shop win- 
dows of Fifth Avenue. They entered 
the Plaza Hotel; they were shown to a 
table; Cochran ordered lunchcon; ever 
when the food was set before him Mor- 
row remained in a trance. Cochran de- 
cided to watch just how long this trance 
would continue. He ate his own meal in 
silence, motioning to the waiter from 
time to time to remove from Morrow’s 
place the dishes which accumulated un- 
touched before him. Suddenly. while 
Cochran was lighting his cigar, Morrow 
emerged from his stupor. He struck the 
table with his hand. ‘That’s done it!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘What,’ Cochran asked 
him, ‘has done what?’ ‘I’ve mutualized 
the Equitable! Now, Tom, let’s go out 
somewhere and get something to eat!’ 

“The ingenuity of the scheme which 
had then occurred to him was such as 
to be almost incomprehensible to any 
layman. Its main outlines were as fol- 
lows: The Society was to transform it- 
self into a mutual life insurance corpo- 
ration and to purchase from General du 
Pont the shares’ that he held. The price 
of these shares was to be paid in half- 
annual installments running from No- 
vember 1, 1917, to May 1, 1937, out of 
the interest received by the Society upon 
a mortgage of $20,500,000 given to the 
Society by the Equitable Office Building 
Corporation. This involved the surren- 
der to General du Pont of the 9% of 
the dividends of the Equitable Building 
Corporation hitherto held by the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. It also en- 
tailed an extension agreement under 
which the previous mortgage bond of 
1913 was altered so that the mortgage 
should be paid off, not by November, 
1935, as previously stipulated, but by 
May, 1974. 

“The minor adjustments necessitated 
by this device were of the utmost in- 
tricacy; yet, even when these had been 
agreed to, there remained the problem 
of how to induce General du Pont to 


part with his holdings at what would 
certainly represent a heavy loss. To this 
day it remains a mystery how Morrow 
was able to secure his consent. The 
persuasiveness with which he appealed 
to his sense of public duty was reen- 
forced by the persistence with which, 
month after month, he drove him into 
acquiescence. At such moments Mor- 
row was perfectly capable of adopting 
third degree methods and wearing down 
his opponent by actual physical exhaus- 
tion. And, as always happened with 


> 
Morrow’s victories, the vanquis 
delighted at their own Golent hed fet 
“When, in July of 1917, the Equitable 
was finally mutualized and the stock 
handed over to three trustees for the 
benefit of the policyholders, George 
Baker drove down to Morgan’s office 
and asked to see Dwight Morrow. He 
went up to him, took him by the lapels 
of his coat, and scrutinized him with a 
penetrating stare. ‘I just wanted,’ he ex. 
plained, ‘to look at you.’” 
Uncle Francis 


The National Economy League 


Ever since of the life insurance 
presidents advised the company’s repre- 
sentatives at a large convention of the 
that they join the National 
League The Eastern Under- 
received 


one 


company 
Economy 
asking 


writer has inquiries 


about the League. 

It was formed in 1932; has headquart- 
crs at 2830 Madison Avenue, New York; 
describes itself as a non-political, non- 
partisan organization and its present ob- 
jectives are announced as being these: 

1. Balance the Federal budget and 
thus assure the Federal credit. 

2. Reduce the cost of Government in 
order to relieve the people of a burden 





Sve Harrison, N. Y. 


HENRY H. CURRAN 


of taxation already intolerable. 

3. Put a stop to raids on the U. S. 

Treasury by self seeking minorities. 
The League’s Director 

The League’s offices have become a 
bureau of information. Facts and argu- 
ments are made available to newspapers. 
A speakers’ bureau is maintained to fur- 
nish prominent and informed speakers 
for radio programs. Meetings are ar- 
ranged. 

Director of the League is 
Major Henry H. Curran, former news- 
paper man, lawyer and public official. 
He is a graduate of Yale University and 
of New York Law School. From 1898 
to 1901 he was with the old New York 
Tribune, becoming editor of that paper. 
Going into law he was later elecied 
president of the Borough of Manhattan. 
In 1921 he was Republican éandidate for 
mayor of New York, being defeated. 
From 1923-1926 he was United States 
Commissioner of Inimigration at Ellis 


Economy 


Island. He came into national promi- 
nence as president of the association 
against the Prohibition amendment. 


That was in 1928. During the World 
War he was major in the 77th Division, 
He is author of several books. 


Public Makes Its Own Decisions 


Major Curran said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“We are not attempting to educate the 
public, but are informing it. We are 
giving the people facts and arguments 
and expecting them to make their own 
decisions. We think they have already 
decided in our favor and it is now a 
question of translating that decision into 
action. 

Major Curran is owner of a large 
amount of insurance and thoroughly be- 
lieves in it. He said, “Life insurance js 
the finest thing in American life and the 
first thing for every family, but it is all 
in danger unless the ship of Federal ex- 
penditure is trimmed.” 

The League has at present a member- 
ship of around 250,000. Membership of 
itself involves no obligation to pay dues 
or fees of any kind. The League is 
financed by voluntary contributions. 
Budget Must Provide for Future Needs 

In a recent radio debate in which Ma- 
jor Curran took the affirmative side of 
the question, “Should the Government 
Balance its Budget ?” he made this state- 
ment in building up his argument: 

“Tt goes without saving that ordinarily 
everybody’s budget should be balanced. 
Your own personal or family budget or- 
dinarily should be balanced, that is to 
say, you should not spend more than you 
receive, but you should make ends meet 
and if possible spend a little less than 
you receive or to put it in another way 
take in more than you spend. If you 
see to it that your expenses are a little 
less than your earnings you can save 
something and put it by for a rainy day. 
You sacrifice a little or a lot in the way 
of comfort or luxury in order to be 
ready for the extraordinary expenses 
which may come through sickness or loss 
of your job or other adversity. You 
build up gradually a little cushion for 
your continuing solvency and _ relative 
independence. 

“If the storm comes—and the storm 
always does come sooner or later—you 
can weather it. You do this not only 
for yourself as a matter of ordinary 
selfish prudence, but you do it also for 
your family or those who must depend 
upon you for happiness or even life. 
This is the reason for savings, for life 
insurance and for forms of protection 
against the dangers of the future—for 
all we know about the future is that 
some or all of its dangers are sure to 
turn into realities—and we must be 
ready for them. 

“This is balancing your real budget be- 
cause any budget must in all common 
sense provide not only for present visible 
needs but also for the needs which today 
are hidden behind the invisibility of the 
future but will later emerge from_ the 
shadow and become very distressingly 
visible and pressing.” 

He concluded: “There is only one 
way of keeping to this side of the prect- 
pice of either intolerable taxation or dis- 
astrous inflation and that is to balance 
the government’s budget—not some day, 
but tomorrow—not the next budget but 
one, but the next budget which will be 
made up between now and next July 
when it takes effect.” 
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ITHIN a year after the landing 

of the Mayflower in 1620, Governor 
William Bradford proclaimed the first 
Thanksgiving Day. The Pilgrims had 
built homes . . . stored their first harvest 
... survived the ever-present dangers of 
the wilderness. Even on their way to 


church, the Pilgrim Fathers had to be 


alert to protect their wives and children. 


In modern times, family protection 
usually means life insurance... to provide 
an income for living expenses and the 


children’s education when their father is 
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no longer here to help. For fathers who 
want increased income protection while 
their children are growing up, as well as 
permanent protection for their wives, 
New York Life offers its new Family 
Income Policy. It gives you added pro- 
tection when you may need it most, with 
an option for a guaranteed life income for 
your retirement. Premiums for this 
popular new contract are not much 
higher than for Ordinary Life. Ask a 
New York Life representative to tell you 
about it... or write for our Family 


Income booklet. 





To our Policy-holders and the Public: Men 
risk their capital in business ventures that are 
necessarily of a speculative nature, but they want 
their life insurance to be secure against such 
financial uncertainty. In investing the assets of 
this company we have adhered to the principle that 
safety should always be the first consideration; 
nothing else is so important. Life insurance 
involves the future security and happiness of too 
many homes and families, wives and children, for 
us to pursue any financial course other than that 
which experience has shown to be the safest and 


most conservative. 


ORoemear & .Pmuraicnon— 


President 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 









New York Life Emblem Since 1859 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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GAN WORK « AGE 12— 


Arthur J. Hill, One of Country’s Most Successful General 
Agents, Is Versed In Greek, Latin, Music, Art, Poetry 


When Arthur J. Hill was a lively lad 
of 12, standing on a railroad platform 
in a rather remote Southern California 
town, polishing and selling cull oranges 
in order to support his mother and sis- 
ters, he didn’t like it much when sales 
were slow and life seemed most monot- 
onous, the future not encouraging, but 
he was getting experience with the world 
and its handicaps which proved of good 
stead years later when he became a life 
insurance man. He is general agent of 
the State Life of Indianapolis. His head- 
quarters are in San Francisco; he has 
offices in Los Angeles and Fresno and 
local agents in other towns. 

Not only one of the most successful 
general agents in the country, Mr. Hill 
is probably the best known in California 
of the general agents, partly because of 
his numerous electric light signs through- 
out the state which flash as the two let- 
ters “If” in the word “Life” change from 
white to red and back again. 

When he was appointed State Life 
general agent for California he had had 
no life insurance experience. In those 
two decades he has consistently main- 
tained a minimum personal production 
of at least $250,000 up to $600,000. 

Under contract to Mr. Hill and the 
State Life are 100 agents—“good, bad 
and indifferent,” he says, but during his 
regime, the California agency has placed 
in excess of $100,000,000 on the books of 
the State Life, with more than 50% of 
this volume still there. His average 
over a long period of years has been a 
production of $1,000,000 of new business 
a month—the low of the past ten or 
more years was 1934 when the agency 
produced and paid for $6,000,000 but so 
far in 1935 the business has shown an 
increase of fifty per cent. 


A Man of Culture 


Hill had but three years’ schooling; yet 
today he is versed in Greek, Latin, and 
other languages, music, art and poetry. 
He relaxes from an indefatigible work- 
ing disposition by flights with the muse 
and he thrills to the pleasure of raising 
two beautiful daughters of eight and 
nine years of age. He has his home in 
San Francisco and a country place, “La 
Casa de las Lomas” at Atherton on the 
San Francisco Peninsula. His hobbies 
are education and philology, which he 
designates as the origin of thought and 
speech, looking behind the thing that 
created the thought that brought the 
word. 

His entire life was planned, but 
strengthened with a natural inherent 
sales sense the development of which be- 
gan when selling those cull oranges to 
train passengers about to enter the 
southern California desert as their “last 


chance to get a California orange” and 
to newcomers from the East as “their 
first chance to get a California orange.” 


He responded to his own thought that 
he must make his own living and he 
wanted a good living. He concluded 
that the business that changed was the 
business that paid—he decided that peo- 
ple needing signs must renew them fre- 
quently while the painter of houses for 
instance, might do the job only once 
in ten or twenty years. So he became 
a kid advertising salesman, his first job 
being the white washing of a fence pre- 
paratory to the letterer whom he hired 
to inscribe the message. He realized 
that people going into business needed 
printing—another product that needed 
renewing frequently. So he became a 


ARTHUR J. HILL 


printer’s devil on a newspaper; then he 
realized that someone had to write the 
words he set—so he got himself attached 
to the editorial staff. There he discov- 
ered that someone had to get the money 
with which to pay the writers—and he 
located the advertising department and 
embarked upon a virile sales career. He 
soon became known as one of Califor- 
nia’s most successful advertising sales- 
men—he not only sold space but he sold 
ideas—the ideas sold the space. 
Becomes a Life Man 

However, ever restless to settle down 
in a business that guaranteed future se- 
curity and constant opportunity for de- 
velopment, Hill cast about for such a 
field. He was further prompted by a 
firm conviction that if a man was not 
settled for life in some vocation at the 
age of 35, he was destined to become a 
drifter. At the age of 33 this casting 
about era started and at 35 he was a full 
fledged life insurance company executive 
with no previous experience, no agents 
and only a consuming ambition, a strong 
physical body and a determination to 
make life insurance his career. 

Entering the business without cut and 
dried methods or practices from experi- 
ence with other companies, he inducted 
all of the merchandising methods learned 
or originated as an advertising salesman. 
He declined big offers from advertising 
concerns and succeeded in bringing others 
into the life insurance field. His agency 
has been built of men not previously 
engaged in the business—“an agency 
without life insurance men but who have 
proved themselves to be real life under- 
writers.” From professional, menial and 
commercial pursuits he recruited his 
more than 100 agents; barbers, musi- 
cians, preachers, school teachers, sailors, 
actors, ranchers, salesmen of other 
products, physical culture directors, etc. 


Original Sales Methods 

Hill strives constantly for originality 
in selling methods, in educational efforts 
and in advertising plans. In Los An- 
geles he maintains the largest Neon sign 
in that city—a structure atop a ten story 
building, rising fifty-five feet higher and 
seen for miles about the surrounding 
countryside. 





This genius of the sales fraternity 
fairly radiates a philosophy of living 
that his success indicates must be cor- 
rect. “There is no use wasting time wor- 
rying over those things that cannot be 
helped,” he says, as he turns away to 
more constructive thoughts and actions. 
He says he entered the business as a 
manager because it presented “the great- 
est opportunity for multiplication of a 
man’s sales ability.” 

Some State Life Personalities 

For twelve months out of the past 
thirteen months, the California agency 
had led all other agencies of the State 
Life in the United States. The agency 
has produced a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table in A. Leslie Aron; 
it has produced several production rec- 
ord-breakers and at present E. L. Buch- 
anan of San Francisco, a newcomer, has 
successfully written an average of one 
application a day for the past seven 
months and plans to continue this pro- 
duction for at least twelve months. Hill 
encourages record-breaking efforts 
among the agency organization; he orig- 
inates unique contests—one, the “Red 
Ribb6n Contest” last February receiving 
national publicity. He does not give 
prizes—“the prizes we give are sur- 
prizes,” he says, mentioning that an un- 


aes —<———= 
expected extra gift for the home or of- 
fice of an agent is much more valued 
than advertised knick-knacks in advance 
He urges the agents to constantly strive 
and demand better living conditions and 
standards; he makes friends of the 
agents and their families; he dislikes 
“yes” men, believing that a discussion 
whets the keenness of all concerned: he 
demands and commands loyalty and re. 
spect; he advertises effectively and he is 
always seeking knowledge. 


“Yours For Life” Slogan 


A large part of Hill’s success is dye 
to his concentrated selling methods. J. 
ways seeking some original slant on a 
subject that so often becomes routine 
or stale, he has adopted slogans and 
methods that have produced large re- 
turns. His registered trade mark and 
title of his unique house organ is “Yours 
for Life” in his own handwriting; he 
copyrighted the slogan: “money for fy- 
ture delivery” more than fifteen years 
ago. He originated the “E65” idea 
which has resulted in approximately 
twenty-five per cent of the agency’s busi- 
ness being written on the endowment at 
65 plan. 

“As a monument to my life I hope to 
leave $100,000,000 in benefits to be paid 
to beneficiaries and a large organization 
of successful men,” he said. His aim is 
to have the largest productive agency 
of the State Life but he never calls it 
“my agency” or says “my men.” It is 
always “the agency” and “the men.” 

Arthur Hill believes the Federal Social 
Security plan will help sell more “E65” 
policies. “The Government is going to 
do by compulsion what we have been 
trying to do by persuasion,” he said, dis- 
cussing this new development. He be- 
lieves that this new law will make the 
public conscious of the necessity for an 
income in old age and that it will set 
this need at age 65. He has no fears for 
life insurance because of this new law. 


Death of Woods Agents Disclosed 
Full Protection of Their Families 


Most successful insurance agents prac- 
tice what they preach. In brief, they 


protect their families, showing consider- 
able foresight in their own coverage. 

At a recent dinner of the Edward A. 
Woods agency, Pittsburgh, William M. 
Duff, presidcnt of the agency, which is 
the largest in the country and which has 





Blackstone Studios 
WILLIAM M. DUFF 
written more than a billion dollars of 
insurance, described the insurance cover- 
age of some of the agents who have 
died. Details of the insurance of four 
of these cases is typical and will inter- 


est readers of The Eastern Underwriter 
as illustrative of the kind of insurance 
agents buy. 


Four Cases 


Case No. 1—An agent joined the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Co. in 1925 at the age 
of 29. He died in 1932 and left a life 
insurance estate as follows: 

A $2,000 policy to clear the mortgage 
on his home. An income of $100 per 
nionth for ten years, his children being 
7 and 9 years old. This income would 
carry the family until the children were 
finished in high school. Two educational 
policies for $1,500 each to take care ot 
the expenses of the two daughters at a 
teacher’s college. A $25,000 policy leit 
on deposit to provide $100 per month to 
his wife for as long as she lives. His 
wite was insured in favor of the chil- 
dren. | 
Case No. 2—The widow of one of the 
agency’s valued associates recently died. 
The husband died in 1909. This man was 
with the agency only a short while, but 
he left the following estate: 

One contract giving his wife $1,000 a 
year; another one, $540 a year; another 
one, $506 a year; another, $650 a year. 
and then, in addition, one of those Gold 
Bond policies which paid $250 a year and 
at the end of twenty years paid the face 
of $5,000. For the past twenty-six years 
this widow has been receiving a total of 
$2,946 a year and six years ago receivet 
a cash payment of $5,000. 

One .Policy Took Care of Stock 
Ownership 

No. 3—This agent was with the W oods 
agency for many years and when he died 
he left this estate: 

Cash to wife of $35,000, cash to son 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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+ Life Insurance ¥ 


A STEWARDSHIP FOR 100,000,000 AMERICANS 


Guardian Stewardship: 1860-1935 





* 


hree-quarters of a century ago, The Guardian has adhered steadfastly to the ideal of 
"6 Guardian entered upon its part in this faithful stewardship its name implies. 
stewardship, a relationship that is two- 
fold in nature—for policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries, and for the men and women of its field 


In the growth and prosperity enjoyed by the 
Company is reflected the staunch faith in that 


stewardship of an ever-increasing body of Guardian 
force who are the instruments through which this 


policyholders and of a loyal Field Organization. 
stewardship is brought before the public. 


As it approaches the close of its 75th year, The 

Through all the economic fluctuations which Guardian looks ahead . . . dedicated to the further- 

have affected the life of the nation since 1860—_— ance of this twin trusteeship in its service as 
through boom periods and depressions years—The “Guardian of American Families since 1860”. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 


50 UNION SQUARE : NEW YORK CITY 


Guardian of American Families for 75 Years 
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A Group of Brilliant Young 
N. Y. City Insurance Personalities 





Ella Barnett 


First Row, L. to R.: E. Barrington Sisley, Travelers; Cecil Lindley, The Eastern 
Underwriter; G. Kenneth Buchanan, accounting division, N. Y. Insurance Depart- 
ment; Henry M. Faser, Jr., Penn Mutual; Paul Troth, The Eastern Underwriter; 
Richard Wells, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America; Owen Bruce Nordstrom, 
State Mutual; Donald Livingston, American Marine Insurance Syndicate; A. Bruce 
Bielaski, National Board of Fire Underwriters; Mel Hicks, Home Insurance Co.; 


Gilbert McKay, America Fore. 


Back Row, L. to R.: Robert L. Barbour, New York Life; Milton O. Loysen, 
N. Y. Insurance Department; Isaac Haynes Houston, America Fore; E. A. G. Man- 
ton, American International Underwriters Association; Percy Chubb, Chubb & Son; 


Charles R. Corcoran, Manhattan Life. 


Seventeen of the outstanding young 
men in the insurance world of New York 
got together at luncheon in New York 
City a few days ago in order to become 
acquainted. They included honor win- 
ners of the Insurance Institute, repre- 
sentatives of insurance investment di- 
visions, insurance production, advertis- 
ing, underwriting, and insurance journal- 
ism. One of the group is the youngest 
general agent in New York City life in- 
surance—Henry M. Faser, Jr., Penn 
Mutual. Among the Insurance Institute’s 
honor men present were Percy Chubb 
of Chubb & Son, and son of Hendon 
Chubb; E. A. G. Manton of the C. V. 
Starr international insurance outfit; and 


Charles R. Corcoran, Manhattan Life. 
Robert L. Barbour, one of the group, 
who is with the New York Life, is son 
of Robert P. Barbour, U. S. manager of 
the Northern. 

An older man present was A. Bruce 
Bielaski, manager, arson bureau, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and former- 
ly with the Department of Justice where 
he was chief of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation. He was the only speaker and 
he gave the group some interesting low- 
downs on phases of his interesting and 
dramatic career. Incidentally, while Mr. 
Bielaski was in Washington he put into 
the Department of Justice the man who 
is now its head—J. Edgar Hoover. 


An Able Departmental Deputy 


Rollin M. Clark Entered Service of New York State Following 
Career in U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and Journalism 


David Lawrence, famous newspaper 
correspondent; James L. Madden, third 
Metropolitan Life, and 
George S. Van Schaick, former Super- 
intendent of Insurance, New York State, 
are three men who have had considera- 
ble influence in shaping the career of 
Rollin M. Clark, one of the most intel- 


vice-president, 


ligent, able and conscientious of the 
junior Departmental executives of the 
country. Mr. Clark is now in charge 


of the New York office of the Insurance 
Department as far as insurance proced- 
ure and personnel are concerned, his du- 
ties including a general supervision over 
the examining bureaus and over the au- 
dit bureau. He is a lawyer, newspaper 
man and engineer as well as a public 
official. 

A graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Mechanical Engineering, he 
was president of the Theta Chi frater- 
nity while at the University and was 
also elected to Sigma Xi, the honorary 
society which, in science, compares to 
Phi -Beta Kappa in arts. After leaving 
the university he joined the inspection 
department of the junior factory mutuals 
in Philadelphia, and while there traveled 
as far north as Fargo and as far south 
as Florida, inspecting sprinklered risks 


He also did appraisal work, handled 
some losses and laid out sprinkler equip- 
ments. Next, he spent two years with 
the senior mutuals of Boston, having 
similar activities. 

About this time James L. Madden, 
manager of the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, decided to enlarge the fields of 
the Chamber’s insurance department and 
to add divisions of fire and accident pre- 
vention. Wanting an experienced engi- 
neer, he interviewed a number of men, 
finally engaging Mr. Clark as chief of 
the conservation bureau of the Cham- 
ber’s insurance department. 

One of the first jobs Clark had to 
do and which he continued to perform 
as long as he was with the Chamber 
was getting the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste contest under way. That was in 
1923. Every member chamber of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. was 
eligible to participate, and, finally, from 
600 to 700 chambers entered this contest 
annually. Each chamber of commerce 
organized a fire prevention committee 
consisting of local officials, business men, 
insurance people and fire department 
chiefs to conduct a city-wide year- 


around fire prevention program, and to 
assist them on this program there had 
been organized in the chamber by Mr. 


Madden a National Fire Waste Council 
in which governmental bureaus and other 
national organizations interested in fire 
prevention were represented. The Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste contest is still go- 
ing strong and has been an important 
factor in cutting down fire loss records. 
Mr. Clark was secretary of the council. 

Later, Mr. Clark was made assistant 
manager of the Chamber under Mr. 
Madden, which brought him into close 
contact with insurance matters. When 
Mr. Madden left the Chamber to go with 
the Metropolitan Mr. Clark was made 
acting manager and continued in that 
post for ten months at which time Ter- 
ence F. Cunneen, former deputy of the 
Insurance Department, was appointed 
manager of the division. 

Mr. Clark’s next connection was with 
the old United States Daily, the pub- 
lisher of which was David Lawrence. 
Lawrence had decided to enlarge the 
United States Daily’s influence by creat- 
ing four new units of coverage. They 
were insurance, finance and banking, 
state taxation and public utilities. He 
engaged Mr. Clark as insurance editor. 
Clark turned out to be a very good one. 

Correspondents were appointed in all 
the different states capitals and arrange- 
ments were made for obtaining decisions 
of all the high courts. He _ printed 
Departmental rulings and other De- 
partmental news and news of the leg- 
islatures which affected insurance. One 
of his duties was to digest court deci- 


sions; and he learned a lot about 
insurance law in that connection. In 
1926 he got the idea that since there 


were several important law schools hold- 
ing evening classes in Washington he 
should take advantage of that situation, 
and he went through the George Wash- 
ington University Law School. After 
graduation he was admitted to the bar. 
When the United States Daily ceased 
publication Mr. Clark decided to retire 
from newspaper work, and when George 
S. Van Schaick offered him a deputyship 
in the New York Department in April, 
1933, he accepted it. He joined the De- 
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ROLLIN M. CLARK 


partment on April 20. The old National 
Surety Co. was taken over by the De- 
partment on April 29. It was important 
that the situation be accurately project- 
ed in the daily newspapers and the pub- 
licity was ably handled for the Depart- 
ment by Mr. Clark. He continued to 
handle publicity for the Department and 
was also placed in charge of the com- 
plaint bureau and had charge of many 
problems which came up in connection 
with the bureau of miscellaneous com- 
panies which at that time was working 
morning, afternoon and night, as _ the 
mortgage title company business was un- 
der its jurisdiction and the real estate 
world was in chaos. Later came the in- 
creased duties described in the first par- 
agraph of this article. 

Mr. Clark, his wife and two little girls 
live in Bronxville, N. Y. 


Unique Philadelphia Forum 


The Wharton Assemblies and the Wharton Association of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


A unique forum has developed at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania 
under the auspices of the Wharton As- 
sociation and in cooperation with the 
faculty and administration of the school. 
Once a month, all classes are adjourned 
at some hour in the forenoon and the 
entire Wharton student body adjourns 
to the Irvine Auditorium to listen to an 
address on some important issue of cur- 
rent business, political or social import- 
ance. 

The addresses scheduled 
Wharton Assemblies for the 
semester are four in number: 

The first was on November 12 at noon. 
Dr. Luther Gulick, director of the In- 
stitute for Public Administration and 
Research Director, and secretary of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel, spoke on the subject, “Ca- 
reers in the Public Service.” 

Negotiations are under way for an out- 
standing industrial leader to address the 
Assembly this month on the subject, “The 
Nature of our Future Industrial Pioneer- 
ing.” 

In January, the labor policies of the 
Federal government, especially as repre- 
sented by the Wagner labor disputes act, 
will be discussed. The third address of 
the series will therefore be held on 
January 9 at 11 o'clock, when Francis 
Biddle, former chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, will .speak on 


for the 
present 


“Objectives of the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Act.” 
Association Made Up of Student Body 

About ten days after Mr. Biddle’s ad- 
dress, Dr. Leo Wolman of Columbia 
University and former Chairman of the 
National Automobile Labor Board will 
speak on the same topic, but from a 
somewhat different point of view. 

A similar number of addresses will be 
arranged for the second semester. 

The Wharton Association is made up 
of the student body of the Wharton 
School. As stated in its constitution, 
the purpose of the Association among 
other things “shall be to secure proml- 
nent business men to speak to the Whar- 
tun students; to promote closer facul- 
ty-student contacts; to encourage de- 
bates on business, economic and civic 
subjects; to contribute to, and promote 
the interests of, the Lippincott Library; 
and cooperate with Beta Gamma Sigma 
and the Wharton Alumni Institute.” 

The Officers 

The present officers of the Wharton 
Association are these: 

President: Francis G. Wells. 

Vice-President: George W. Kohl. 

Secretary: Fred A. Kugel. 

Treasurer: Jack S. Birnbaum. 

President Francis G. Wells comes 
from Oswego, N. Y., and is a member 0 
the senior class. During his junior year 
he was elected president of his class; 
to membership in the Sphinx Senlof 
Society; and was assistant baseball mat 
ager. He has now been made managet 
of this campus activity. 
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Security is the Cornerstone upon which 


the Institution of Life Insurance is built 


Life insurance has been through many periods of 
economic adversity and prosperity. It has learned 
that security for policyholders in all kinds of 
economic weather depends upon the continual 


application of sound and proven principles. 


While executives are constantly developing new 
standards of service, modern life insurance agents 
are exemplifying such standards in their relations é "= 
with the public. ee? 


Many policyholders have found their life insurance 


to be the only investment they still possess which 
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is payable at par, and they frankly express their 
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appreciation to the agents who sold them this 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








































L. to R.: 


The accompanying picture was taken 
at the the Sales 
Association of Philadelphia upon the oc- 


dinner of Managers 


anniversary 


casion of its twenty-fifth 

which was held in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. Aims and purposes of the 
Sales Managers Association were dis- 


cussed by John A. Stevenson, home of- 
Mutual Life 
Johnson also was a 
John T. 


general agent, Penn 
Hugh S. 
the 


the 


fice 
General 
speaker at celebration. 
Watson, in 
president of the Sales Managers 


photograph, is former 
Asso- 


ciation of Philadelphia. 
Rules of Award 


One feature of the Philadelphia meet- 
ing was the announcement of an award 
by the association to the company in the 
Philadelphia area which during the year 
has made the most outstanding contri- 
bution to sales management by conceiv- 
ing and executing a sales plan or system 
resulting in (1) increased sales; (2) con- 
(3) 


sales 


selling costs; 
the field of 
stimulating individual 


sistent reduction in 
standards in 
(4) 
initiative by establishing high incentives 

While 
ing and merchandising as definitely re- 
lated to they 
will only be appraised in relation to sales 
All plans of the Philadel- 
phia award must have originated in com- 
the 


higher 
management ; 


recognizing research, advertis- 


functions of distribution 


management 


panies whose headquarters are in 
Philadelphia area 
An Outside Recognition of C.L.U. 
In a talk about the award to be given 


Dr. Herbert W. Hess, 


keting, Wharton School of Finance and 


professor of mar 


Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 
makes one of the first references to thi 
insurance C.L.U., which has been made 
by outsiders. He said: 

“In fields other than our own, we find 
efforts being made to reduce business to 
a scientific basis of procedure such that 
its aims might rightly be called profes- 
sional. Accounting has entered the realm 
of the professions. The title, Certified 
Public Accountant, implies responsibility 
and adherence to fundamental principles. 





John T. Watson, John A. Stevenson and Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 


The 
high 


ognized 
standards 
integrity of the insurance contract, but 


also 


standing of 
which 
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John H. McCarroll, advertising man- 
ager of the Bankers Life of Iowa, is one 
of the best public relations men in insur- 
His handling of daily newspaper 
the National 
Life Underwriters convention, which met 
He 


remained in a press room all through the 


ance. 
people at Association of 


in Des Moines, la., was a classic. 
convention so that the reporters and the 
camera men could locate him easily and 
they were thus able, through McCarroll, 
not only to get news material about the 
convention, but to find quickly the con- 
they 
seeking, always a difficult thing to ac- 


vention personalities whom were 
complish for a reporter in a hurry with 
with 
the 
hidden in 


press time near because so many 
convention 


the 


hundreds of 
hotel 


people in 
celebrities remain 
mob or in committee rooms. 

A graduate of the state 
Mr. McCarroll went 
newspaper work in Ottumwa, Ia., 
the Courier. 


college at 
Ames, Ia., into 
with 
He became city editor of 
a newspaper in a town in central Towa 
of 700, running the paper for a year. 
He set type, ran a press, gave assign- 
ments to his one reporter—a woman. 
Next he went with the Davenport Times 
where he spent five years. The best 
stunt he did was to identify some bodies. 
Some men and girls while walking across 
a bridge over the river jumped into the 
and They had 
leaped to escape being run over by a car, 
the conductor of which was making out 


insurance business is insisting upon 
standards by its salesmen. Its rec- 
insignia (C.L.U.) maintains 
not only in relation to the 


river eee Grouned. 
under- € were drowned 


situations 


scientific 
life 


in relation to a 
the various 
insurance serves.” 








Evidence of 
Returning Prosperity 


In November, one year ago, The Great-West Life 
reported the return of million dollar "app" days, 
highlights of the newly launched progressive pro- 
gramme. 


The march towards oldtime levels of production 
continues. ‘Apps’ on November 4th of this year 
totalled $1,348,655, the biggest day in applied 
business since June, 1930. The prospect of in- 
creased sales opportunities grows steadily brighter 
with the improvement in general conditions. 


mGREAT-WEST LIFE 


COMPANY 








ASSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE...WINNIPEG,CANADA 
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An lowa Public Relations Expert 


JOHN H. McCARROLL 


reporis and had not seen them. McCar- 
roll worked three days before he com- 
pleted the identifications, and it was a 
scoop. 

During the war McCarroll was in the 
ficld artillery. His hobby is puttering 
around his basement workshop, and, re- 
cently, he was granted a patent on an 
invention consisting of an adjustable 
metal shield which attached to the mid- 
dle sash of a window to support house 
plants, ivy bowls and so on. He de- 
signed the article for his own home. 


SECRETARY IN SEATTLE 


Grady 


BLANCHE CARSON 


For a number of years the Seattle Life 
Underwriters Association of Seattle did 
not employ a secretary, but with increas- 
ing membership and greater detail, offi- 
cers decided a paid secretary would give 
them considerable help. 

In January, 1931, Blanche Carson was 
engaged to do the secretarial work 0 
the association, which consists of keeping 
a record of all memberships, notifying 
each member of monthly meetings, a! 
correspondence to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and helping 
each committee chairman with his pat- 
ticular work. 

Miss Carson does not sell life insurance 
for any company. Each summer for the 
last four years she has worked during 
vacation time in the office of the Mutual 
Benefit Life in Seattle. At that time she 
is not employed by the association. 
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AMERICA 


is becoming Tax-Conscious 





Tue citizens of the United States are gradually becoming conscious of 
the fact that taxes levied today, and increasing levies stretching into a far- 


distant future, will have an effect on the country that no man can grasp. 


Yet the 63,000,000 life insurance policyholders as a class, many of 
whom do not pay any direct taxes, are only beginning to realize that the 
taxes which are imposed yearly on new and renewal premiums actually 


fall on them. 


{| Such taxes should be kept at a minimum in the interests 
of social gustice 


As advocates of thrift and of the independence of the 
American home, there is no more powerful body than 
our Agency Forces to explain the consequences of 
excessive taxation. 
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STEW ARDSHIP 


IS ALL THAT COUNTS.... 
To the USER of Life Insurance 


Quality Stewardship has been a Pacific Mutual 
tradition since 1868. 



































A point-by-point check reveals the living force of 
that tradition. For instance: 


Stewardship of Invested Accumulations: 

A recent valuation of the Company's securi- 
ties account, totalling in excess of 
$56,000,000, showed a market value in 
excess of book value. 

Delinquent mortgage interest stands at a 
lower figure today than at the close of 1934. 
Real estate sales of 1935 show a profit over 


book value. 


Stewardship of Beneficiary Interests: 

A distribution service unusual in scope, un- 
limited in mobility, makes of every Pacific 
Mutual policy contract an_ individualized 


problem solution. 


Stewardship of Insured Interests: 

Unique are the stewardship facilities which 
Pacific Mutual places at the disposal of the 
insured personally—stewardship of income 
when accident or sickness strikes; non-can- 
cellable stewardship of income in disability; 
'5-way' stewardship of income, functioning 
for the insured in life, for his beneficiary 
after life. 







THROUGH NEARLY 100 AGENCY SER- 
VICE CENTERS, INTO 42 STATES OF 
THE UNION, THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 
CARRIES ITS TRADITION OF QUALITY 
STEWARDSHIP. 
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GEORGE |. COCHRAN A. N. KEMP 


CHAIRMAN OF THE Boaro Presipent 










Assets - Over $205,000,000 




















Smrha of Nebraska 


Charles Smrha, new commissioner of 
Nebraska, comes from Czechoslovakia in 
stock. He was born in Styria from where 
his parents moved to Bohemia, and later 
to this country when the subject was 
eight years of age. 

He was educated in the high school at 
Exeter, Neb., and thereafter in the nor- 
mal schools at Lincoln. During the 
Spanish-American War he served in the 
Philippines with the first Nebraska regi- 
ment as a private, most of the time of 
his service being on a special detachment 





CHARLES SMRHA 


with the headquarters of Major General 
Arthur McArthur. Upon his return to 
civil life he was elected county superin- 
tendent of schools, which position he 
held for four years following which he 
entered the banking business at Milli- 
gan, Neb., in which he still has interests. 
During the World War he was a member 
of the State Selective Service Board. 
Was State Senator 


For two terms he served as State Sen- 
ator. Prior to his election the state had 
incurred a deficit of $5,000,000 caused by 
the making of an insufficient levy for 
state purposes. He was the author of 
the present law under which the state 
levy is made, which prevents such a con- 
dition from arising. 

Mr. Smrha is married. The four chil- 
dren of the family are all graduates of 
the University of Nebraska and he face- 
tiously boasts of having four engineers 
—a civil engineer, an electrical engineer 
and two kitchen engineers, both of the 
daughters being home economics gradu- 
ates. The sons are twins. Mrs. Smrha, 
before her marriage, was a school teacher. 

Prior to his appointment as insurance 
director he acted in the capacity of state 
manager for the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation in Nebraska. His experi- 
ence in the insurance field is such as 
comes to a country banker where all 
lines of insurance are written. 


Withers a N. J. Banker 


Carl K. Withers, new insurance com- 
missioner of New Jersey, was trust of- 
ficer of the First Mechanics National 
Bank of Trenton at the time of his ap- 
pointment. He succeeded Col. William 
H. Kelly of Newark. In 1933 Commis- 
sioner Withers served as president of 
the New Jersey State Bankers Associa- 
tion. He is 38 years old. He was one 
of the organizers and first president of 
the Trenton chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking and was also head 
of the Mercer County Bankers Associa- 
tion for six years. In 1932 he headed the 
special tax protest committee represent- 
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CARL K. WITHERS 


ing taxpayers of Trenton and Mercer 
counties and was also vice-president of 
the New Jersey Taxpayers Association, 
The Deputy Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance in New Jersey is Chris 
A. Gough, who has held the position 
for many years and has been a most 
invaluable person in the Department. 








Californians Like Carpenter 


Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., the new In- 
surance Commissioner of California, has 
made a fine impression upon insurance 
men of that state. His career follows: 

He was born in Denver on April ll, 
i890, and educated in public schools 
there. From 1908 to 1909 he attended 
the University of Colorado; from 19 
to 1911 he attended the University of 
California at Berkeley. He entered the 
insurance business in San Francisco in 
1911, a year later he moved to Los An- 
geles and was continuously engaged in 
the insurance business there until Janv- 
ary 15 of this year. For the last four- 
teen years he has been with Rule & 
Sons, Inc., insurance agents and brok- 
ers, with head offices in Los Angeles 
and branch offices on the Pacific Coast, 
the last four years of which was as vice- 
president and general manager. 

On April 3, 1935, he was appointed 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of 
California for a term of four years by 
Governor Frank F. Merriam, succeeding 
E. Forrest Mitchell. He is married and 
has four children. 





SAMUEL L. CARPENTER, JR. 
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CULTIVATING SALES 





LIFE INSURANCE SALES ARE NOT 
ALWAYS ON THE SURFACE, THEREFORE 
BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATES ARE EQUIP- 
PED WITH SHARP—-TIMELY TOOLS:— 
BERKSHIRE JUVENILE INSURANCE 
ALSO 
BERKSHIRE BENEFACTOR POLICY 

















THESE TWO SALES TOOLS ARE TURNING UP 
INCREASED SALES AND COMMISSIONS 


FOR BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATES. 

















SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ALSO MAKES PRODUCTIVE FIELDS. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ Incorporated 1851 
Home Office ny. | FRED. H. RHODES 


Pittsfield, Mass. | President 
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Sales Research: 
The Challenge to 


Life Insurance Today 


The agency officer today is much less 
certain of the results of the many deci- 
sions he is called on to make than his 
colleagues—the investment officer, the 
underwriting officer, and the comptroller, 





JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR. 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
Manager 


or whoever is in charge of Home Office 
administration. 

Underwriting today is conducted along 
scientific lines. Investment activities are 
comparatively exact. Home office costs 
can be accurately determined. It is only 
in the field of agency operations that 
life insurance companies still rely on hu- 





Blackstone-Western 


O. J. ARNOLD 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
“IWhat we need now is more research 
wo.k of an exploratory nature, pointing 


the way of how to increased 


expenses.” 


meet 


man judgment to a greater extent than 
on clearly established facts. 

Situation Natural to Some Extent 

The situation is quite natural to some 
extent, since underwriting, investments, 
and clerical operations lend themselves 
to statistical analysis. The agency de- 
partment, on the other hand, deals large- 
ly with the human element, by the very 
nature of the selling process. 

Presumably, there will always be prob- 
lems relating to human nature which 
will defy the scientific approach. But, 





H. G. KENAGY 
Assistant Manager 
the situation in life insurance today 
would seem to warrant a more strenuous 
attempt than has been made heretofore. 
Life Insurance Earnings Today 


As every life insurance man knows, 
profits are made through (1) savings in 





W. W. JAEGER 


Chairman, Executive Committee 
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resign Compipy Representatives Study at the Bureau 
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L. to r., front row: K. Kazuno (Japan), John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., N. Cuneo 
(Argentine); back: Carl Leissner (Sweden), Max Voegelin (Switzerland). 


mortality expense, (2) interest earnings, 
and (3) savings in the expense of doing 
business. Rates are made on certain as- 
sumptions regarding each of these fac- 
tors. Adverse experience destroys profits 
to policyholders and stockholders, and 
tends to raise the price of insurance. 

Although mortality experience today is 
favorable, underwriting rules have grown 
more restrictive, so that a noticeable im- 
provement in company earnings from 
this source is doubtful, without an ad- 
verse effect of the morale of salesmen 
by even stricter underwriting require- 
ments. Income from investments is at a 
low point, without any definite assurance 
of an immediate rise. Finally, the costs 
of doing business have tended to rise, 
regardless of retrenchments. 


Field Expenses and Related Problems 


The costs of doing business, however, 
can be divided into two phases—home 
office costs and field expense. As al- 
ready stated, the former are being sub- 
jected to scientific treatment, and prog- 
ress is being made. Field expense, how- 
ever, is still less understood; therefore, 
is less under contro] than any other 
element of cost. 

It is of more than passing interest 
to note, therefore, that during recent 
months the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford, Conn., has 
begun to attack the problems of field 
expenses, and many of the important 
problems in the sales end of the business 
which are definitely related to costs. 


Sales Research Bureau 


This organization was formed in 1921 
by the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers to serve as a clearing house of in- 
formation on agency department affairs 
and to conduct sales research. It is sup- 
ported by 125 member companies—nine- 
tv-five United States companies, twenty 
Canadian, and ten “associate members,” 
located in Argentine, Japan, Mexico, 
Czechoslovakia, China, India and the 
Philippines. 

During the early years of its existence 
the demand on the part of its members 
for specific information on agency prac- 
tices led to the development of its clear- 
inghouse function at the expense of its 
research function, although constant 
progress has been made in this latter 
direction and a real foundation of factual 
material has been accumulated. The 
Bureau is now preparing to expand its 
research program, as the result of the 


action recently taken by its board of 
directors and executive committee. 
Cost of Business Study 


Perhaps the most important result of 
the Bureau’s recent research is to be 





ELIZABETH C. STEVENS 
Office Manager 


found in a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Research Bureau and the 
Association of Life Agency Officers in 
Chicago on November 11, 1935. Under 
the title of “How Much Can The Agency 
Department Spend For Business,” L. 
Morrison of the Bureau staff demonstra- 
ted what is known as the “Asset Share 
Method” of determining the answer to 
this all-important question. 

H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager of 
the Bureau, delivered a paper on “Where 
Do Good Agents Come From” which 
was the result of a scientific study of 
the actual records of 435 salesmen. The 
cost of hiring, training and supervising 
salesmen is, of course, one of the biggest 
factors in field expense. High turnover, 
the result of faulty practices in these 
phases of sales management, is costing 
companies money which can be saved 
when more is known about these proced- 
ures. 


K. R. Miller, also of the Bureau staff, 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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“I TELL STORIES” 


‘I don’t sell insurance. I tell stories.” 


So said one of State Mutual’s own producers, a 
headline speaker at its memorable 90th Anniversary 


Convention in June. 


He illustrated with this picture: “A cute young wife 
with blonde hair; a nice young fellow, doing well; not 
much income; two curly headed youngsters—a 
Readjustment Income policy. An automobile accident; 
$1,000 for burial expenses and some left over; $100 a 
month for two years; $35 amonth for three years more. 


“Now paint your own picture. There is the story. 
Take it and use it. That is parcel selling. It’s better by 
far than no selling at all. Better for whom? For you, 
the agent? No, but for that cute young widow with the 
two curly headed children, and perhaps even for Daddy, 
who never came home again, even on pay day, after that 
truck struck him.” 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 
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Convention Exams. 


ACT ALSO ON TAX PROBLEMS 


Resolution Adopted Says Convention 
Examinations Should Include Exam- 
ination of Tax Payments 


Following several hours of deliberation 
and after hearing the views of numerous 
insurance commissioners, the committee 
on examinations of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners sub- 
mitted Wednesday morning to the con- 
vention as a whole at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania two resolutions designed to give 
further support to the principle of con- 
vention examinations and to furnish a 
solution to the question of proper alloca- 
tion and payment of taxes. Both resolu- 
tions were offered by Chairman Jess G. 


Read, Oklahoma commissioner, and 
adopted. 

The texts of these two resolutions fol- 
low: 


“Whereas, the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners has adopted 
the plan of ‘Convention examination’ for 
all companies; and , 

“Whereas, since the adoption of the 
aforementioned plan a large number of 
the states have adhered to the Conven- 
tion formula; and 

“Whereas, The Convention plan has 
stopped indiscriminate and independent 
examinations ; 

Tax Payments to Be Examined 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that 
this convention go on record as favoring 
the Convention plan of examination for 
all companies licensed in more than three 
states; and that said Convention exam- 
ination be made to include examination 
of payment of taxes to the respective 
states in which the company is licensed, 
as well as solvency and other matters; 
and 

“Be it further resolved, that all com- 
panies be examined as above through 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners’ committee on examuina- 
tions, giving fair representation to the 
states, with due regard to geographical 

. c ° . ¢ ” 
location and volume of business in force. 

The second resolution was: 

“It is recommended by the examina- 
tions committee that all examinations of 
conditions of insurance companies here- 
after made, either Convention or by 
home states, shall include a verification 
of tax returns as made to the various 
states.” 

Sub-Committee to Be Named 

The committee on examinations author- 
ized the appointment of a sub-commit- 
tee of five for the purpose of making 
a study of the examination situation in 
conformity with the resolutions passed, 
and report back to the committe on ex- 
aminations at the June meeting in St. 
aul. Chairman Read said that he would 
appoint this committee following his re- 
turn to Oklahoma City. 

The convention Wednesday also adopt- 
ed a new constitution and by-laws, in- 
cluding in the by-laws the following sec- 
tion dealing with the duties of the com- 
mittee on examinations. 

Section 3. Duties of committee on examina- 
tions: The committee on examinations shall make 
arrangements for Convention examinations of in 
surance companies and associations by repre- 
sentatives of two or more states at the request 
of the commissioner or other person in charge 
of the insurance department of the state in which 
the company or association to be examined is 
domiciled or at the request of three or more 
other members representing states in which such 
insurance company or association is duly author 
ized to transact business; provided however, that 
no such examination requested by commissioners 
of states other than the state in which the com 
pany or association is domiciled shall be arranged 
unless the committee on examinations first ob- 
tains the consent of the commissioner of the 
company’s home state or in the event such con- 
sent is withheld the committee satisfies itself 
that the best interests of insurance supervision 
would be served by conducting such examina- 
tion without such consent. : - 

“In the selection of states to participate in 
convention examinations the committee shall, in- 
sofar as is practicable, select states that will in- 
sure a fair geographical representation of all 


states in which the company does business. Cop- 
ies of all reports on examination made under 
the sponsorship of the Committee on Examina- 





Commissioners Have New Constitution 


And By-Laws; Chief Changes Made 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners adopted a new constitu- 
tion and also incorporated a set of by- 
laws at its meeting in New York on 
Wednesday carrying out the action taken 
at the Seattle meeting when the execu- 
tive committee was instructed to draft a 
new constitution. The draft prepared 
by the executive committee was adopted 
without change. Heretofore the Con- 
vention operated without by-laws. 

The executive committee, of which Su- 
perintendent Louis H. Pink of New York 
is chairman, stated in its report to the 
convention that many worthwhile sug- 
gestions made by members were not in- 
corporated in the belief that any revo- 
lutionary changes in the set-up and func- 
tions of the organization should be thor- 
oughly discussed before taking action 
on them. There has been a general feel- 
ing among the commissioners that the 
association constitution was inadequate 
and obsolete having been adopted in 
1894. The by-laws adopted clearly set 
forth the duties of officers and various 
committees and special sections are de- 
voted to the duties of the executive com- 
mittee, committee on examinations, com- 
mittee on valuation of securities and com- 
mittee on blanks. In addition a blanket 
section has been inserted to cover the 
general duties of standing and special 
committees. 


The important changes summarized 
follow: 
The name of the organization is 


changed to National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners in the belief that 
it is more suitable and fitting than Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

The objects of 
clearly set forth. 

Eligibility for office is extended to in- 
clude duly authorized representatives of 
members. Heretofore a Deputy Com- 
missioner in charge of the insurance di- 
vision of a department supervising insur- 
ance and some other form of business 
activity has not been eligible to hold 
office. 

Members of the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada are made eligible to partici- 
pate in all meetings without power to 
vote, 

The office of second vice-president is 
eliminated. 

The number of standing committees is 
radically reduced in view of the inactive 
staius of many of the present commit- 
tees. 

Definite provision is made for the call- 
ing of special meetings of the Associa- 
tion. 

The holding of an executive session at 
each meeting of the Association is made 
optional instead of mandatory. 

Provision is made for a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

The method of amending the constitu- 
tion is modified. 


the Association are 


New Constitution of National Association 
(Convention) of Insurance Commissioners 


Articte 1. Name: This organization shall be 
known as the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

ArtTicLe 2. Object: The object of this Asso- 
ciation shall be to promote uniformity in legisla- 
tion affecting insurance; to encourage uniformity 
in departmental rulings under the insurance laws 
of the several states; to disseminate information 
of value to insurance supervisory officials in the 
performance of their duties and to establish 
ways and means of fully protecting the interests 
of insurance policyholders of the various states, 
territories and insular possessions of the United 
States. 

ArTICLE 3. Membership: The membership of 
this Association shall consist of the commis- 
sioner, director, superintendent or other official 
who by law is charged with the responsibility 
of supervising the business of insurance within 
each state, territory or insular possession of the 
United States. Only members and their duly 
authorized representatives as defined in ARTICL! 
4 hereof shall be eligible to hold office in the 
Association and to serve on committees of the 
Association. Members of the Association of Su- 
perintendents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada shall be eligible to participate in all 
meetings of this Association without the power 
to vote. 

ArtTicLte 4. Power to Vote: Each member of 
the Association shall have the power to vote 
either in person or if absent by delegating such 
power in writing to a duly authorized represen- 
tative who shall be some person officially con- 
nected with his department, who is wholly or 
principally employed by said department and who 
is a legal resident of the state, territory or insu- 
lar possession wherein the department is located. 
No state, territory or insular possession shail 
have more than one vote. 

ArTicte 5. Officers: Officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be a president, first vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer. 

ARTICLE 5. Committees: Executive Committee: 
There shall be an Executive Committee consist- 
ing of eight members and ex-officio the officers 
of the Association. 





tions shall be kept on file in the office of the 
secretary-treasurer and shall be available to 
members upon request.” 


Independent Action by Some_ States 

The combined question of insurance 
company examinations and _ allocation 
and payment of taxes was the most im- 
portant matter to come before the com- 
missioners at their meeting this week 
in New York. It arose largely because 
numerous Southern states, contending 
that they were not receiving the proper 
amount of taxes on certain lines of in- 
surance premiums, cotton principally, had 

(Continued on Page 67) 


Standing Committees: As soon as convenient 
after the annual meeting, the president shall ap- 
point the chairman, the members of the follow- 
ing Standing Committees and such other special 
committees as may be necessary in the work of 
the Association: Accident and Health, Blanks, 
Examinations, Casualty and Surety, Fire and 
marine insurance, Fraternal insurance, Laws and 
legislation, Life insurance, Social security insur- 
ance, Taxation, Unauthorized insurance, Valua- 
tion of securities; and Workmen’s compensation. 

ArticLte 7. Meetings: The Association shall 
hold an annual meeting at such time and place 
as the Executive Committee may designate. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called by any five members 
of the Executive Committee by giving all mem- 
bers notice of such meeting at least ten days 
prior thereto or by any fifteen members of the 
Association upon thirty days notice to all mem- 
bers. Action at any special meeting shall be 
limited to the objects stated in the notice there- 
for. At each meeting of the Association, whether 
annual, adjourned or special, one or more of the 
sessions may be executive sessions, if directed by 
the Executive Committee and shall be so an- 
nounced with attendance limited to members and 
representatives of the insurance departments 
specially designated by members. 

ARTICLE 8. Quorum: A quorum for the trans- 
action of business shall consist of fifteen mem- 
bers qualified to vote. 

ArticLte 9. Elections: At the annual meeting 
there shall be elected by secret ballot: A presi- 
dent, a first vice-president, a secretary-treasurer 
and a chairman and seven additional members 
of the Executive Committee. Vacancies in any 
of the offices or in the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may be filled by the Execu- 
tive Committee for the remaining period until 
the next annual meeting. Whenever a vacancy 
occurs in any of the offices of the Association 
or in the membership of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the chairman of the Executive Committee 
shall immediately conduct a mail ballot among 
the members of the Executive Committee to fill 
such vacancy. 

ArTIcLe 10. Revenue: To provide for ex- 
penses authorized by the Executive Committee, 
the secretary-treasurer shall solicit voluntary 
contributions from the members; to provide for 
the expenses of the Committee on Valuation of 
Securities the chairman thereof shall solicit vol- 
untary contributions from the members. 

Articte 11. By-Laws: The by-laws of the 
Association may prescribe the powers and duties 
of the several officers and committees of the 
Association and such rules as may be needful 
for the work of the Association provided they 
are in conformity with this canstitution. 

ArTICLE 12. Amendments: This constitution 
may be altered or amended at any meeting of 
the Association by an affirmative vote of a 
majority of the members qualified to vote pro- 
vided that previous notice of the proposed 
amendment has been mailed to all members by 
the secretary-treasurer or the chairman of the 
Executive Committee at least fifteen days prior 
to the meeting. 





Propose Uniform Law 
For Delinquent Cos, 

COMMITTEE PRESENTS DRAFT 

Superintendent Pink’s Committee , 


Liquidating Delinquent Insurors 
Urges Bill’s Passage 





A proposed uniform state statute on 
rehabilitating, reorganizing and liquidat- 
ing delinquent insurors was proposed be. 
fore the Insurance Commissioners meet. 
ing in New York on Wednesday in 4 
report by the special committee on jp. 
terstate liquidations and reorganizations 
of which Superintendent Pink of Ney 
York is chairman. The committee pre- 
sented the draft with the recommenda. 
tion that an effort be made to obtain 
its passage in every state together with 
supplementary legislation in states which 
do not now have administrative handling 
of the affairs of delinquent insurors, The 
committee report was adopted. 

Superintendent Pink explained in his 
report that the present method of liqui- 
dation under a multiplicity of laws and 
courts with the attendant waste and in- 
equalities between claimants casts a seri- 
ous reflection upon the record of state 
supervision. The two possible remedies 
are that the Federal Bankruptcy Act 
might be amended to permit the state 
supervisors of insurance to administer 
the affairs of delinquent insurance com- 
panies in the federal courts, or the states 
might agree upon a uniform statute to 
be passed in every state. 

A sub-committee of three members ap- 
pointed to study the question had met 
jointly with a special committee of the 
Section of Insurance Law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at Hartford. The 
matter was also a subject of correspond- 
ence between members of the two com- 
mittees. Working jointly they evolved 
the tentative draft of a proposed uniform 
state statute. 





Two Luncheons and a 
Dinner To Commissioners 


The commissioners and others attend- 
ing the meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania this week were 
guests at two luncheons and a dinner. 
Tuesday noon the New York Insurance 
Department and the executives of fire, 
life and casualty companies domiciled in 
this state were hosts and on Wednesday 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
gave its annual luncheon. Tuesday even- 
ing the commissioners were guests of 
the Home Insurance Co. at its home of- 
fice, where they inspected the new mu- 
seum housing Vice-President Harold V 
Smith’s fire mark collection. 

Speakers at Tuesday’s luncheon in- 
cluded Superintendent Louis H. Pink, 
New York; Commissioner William A 
Sullivan, Washington, president of the 
Convention, and Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Society. Mr. 
Parkinson spoke in favor of just regt- 
lation of insurance and said that both 
the public and the business of insurance 
benefited through supervision by _ the 
commissioners. Charles G. Taylor, thirl 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
was chairman of the luncheon commit 
tee. 





DANIEL BOONE LIFE CHARTERED 

Daniel Boone Life Association, Her: 
derson, Ky., a non-stock corporation, has 
been granted a charter by Miss Sata 
W. Mahan, secretary of state, Kentucky 


1 





Pictures In The Eastern 
Underwriter Next Week 


Pictures of Insurance Commission 
ers and other insurance people at 
tending the Commissioners Conven- 
tion in New York this week will ap-| 
pear in The Eastern Underwriter net) 
week, December 13. 
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Es confident I shall make good because I 
have such a wide acquaintance,”’ say many 
salesmen who enroll in our training school. 

Friendships may help to keep a man inthe 
business a few months; but when his list of 
friends is exhausted — what then? 

A successful life insurance career cannot be 
based upon friends and acquaintances alone. A 
salesman must have other means to widen his 
circle of activities. 

Realizing this, the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has spent years in develop- 
ing various ways of helping its salesmen to 
broaden their opportunities for business. One 
way is National Advertising which has been 
carried on successfully for more than a decade. 


As a result, it is not unusual for Phoenix 


Mutual salesmen to write: ““This man has been 
reading our advertisements for months and I 
closed him for $10,000 on the first interview.”’ 
Another typical comment is: “I like National 
Advertising leads because the sales generally 
are made to persons whom I have never met 
and probably would not have approached. One 
sale leads to another and very soon I find myself 
with an entirely new list of prospects.” 
National Advertising, and other sales helps, 
combined with the Company’s reputation for 
employing only full-time men who have been 
carefully selected and thoroughly trained, are 
continually making it easier for Phoenix Mutual 


men to secure interviews and make sales. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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INVESTMENT ITRENDS DISCUSSED 
BEFORE PRESIDENTS By COLLENS 


Assets of Life Companies Increased One-Third During Depression Years: 
Bond Holdings At High Record Point, Mortgages At Low; Danger of 
Disturbing Debtor and Creditor Relationships and Normal 


During the depression years the total 
assets of legal reserve life companies in 
this country increased one-third from 
$17,482,000,000 in 1929 to the present fig- 
ure of $23,200,000,000, an addition of $5,- 
700,000,000. The forty-nine companies re- 
porting to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents during the present year 
increased their total assets of $1,250,000, - 
000, the largest gain in any year since 
1929. 

These figures were brought out in an 
address by Arthur M. Collens, president 
Phoenix Mutual, before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York yesterday. Mr. Collens, discussing 
the investment side of life insurance 
stewardship, while pointing out the re- 
markable performance of life insurance 
during the depression years, also called 
attention to some of the problems con- 
fronting investment executives growing 
out of government activity in the mort- 
gage field, legislation aimed at estab- 
lished relationships of debtor and cred- 
itor and depression of interest rates. He 
stressed that these tendencies constituted 
an attack upon the savings of 63,000,000 
policyholders and their beneficiaries, a 
total of 100,000,000 people, who have a 
right to expect full performance of the 
guarantee under their insurance policies. 

“There can be no doubt,” said Mr. Col- 
lens, “that the greatest good to the 
greatest number will be attained by fos- 
tering the old-fashioned solemn regard 
for a man’s obligation and by maintain- 
ing those principles of law which require 
performance of that obligation on the 
part of those who would seek to cir- 
cumvent it.” Efforts to depress the in- 
terest rate also will add to the cost of 
life insurance to the policyholders, he 
said. 

“In a free investment market,” com- 
mented Mr. Collens, “the delicate rela- 
tionships are adjusted through the bar- 
gaining of debtor and creditor. The 
debtor need not borrow if it does not 
appear that he can use the money profit- 
ably on the terms offered and the cred- 
itor will not lend if the interest rate is 
not sufficiently remunerative. Attempts 
to control by artificial means the inter- 
play of these forces are fraught with 
danger.” 


Bond Holdings High; Mortgages Low 


Continuing, Mr. Collens said: “Broadly 
speaking, the bulk of life insurance as- 
sets has always been held in the two 
major classes, real estate mortgages and 
bonds. During the 29-year period cov- 
ered by our tables the percentage so held 
by the 49 companies ranged roughly be- 
tween 70% and 80%. Separately, how- 
ever, the two classes have usually fol- 
lowed opposite trends which, sometimes 
converging, sometimes diverging, have 
twice shifted the place of supremacy in 
the life insurance portfolio between.them. 
Bonds, which were the ranking class 





Interest Rates 


from 1906 until 1925 when they were su- 
perseded by mortgages, have, during the 
past four years, reverted to first place. 
Today, company holdings of bonds and 
stocks, chiefly bonds, are the largest on 
record. They aggregate $10,096,000,000 
and represent 47.3% of the total assets. 
Mortgage holdings, at the present time, 
amount to $4,841,000,000, some two bil- 
lions less than the maximum amount so 
held four years ago at the end of 1931, 
and represent only 22.7% of assets. Never 
since 1906, the first year of our survey, 
has the precentage of assets held in 
bonds been so high nor the percentage 
held in mortgages been so low as at 
present. 

“While foreclosures resulting from de- 
pression conditions have been an impor- 
tant factor in the reduction of mortgages 


during the past four years, the shift 
away from this class of assets may also 
be explained to a considerable extent by 
the lack of new construction, by the keen 
competition in the mortgage market and 
by the resulting downward trend of the 
interest rate on mortgage loans.” 


Government Mortgage Activity 


Speaking of government activity in the 
mortgage field, Mr. Collens said: “One 
ef the chief influences on the competitive 
mortgage market has been the entrance 
of the Federal Government and its in- 
strumentalities into the mortgage lending 
field, thereby materially reducing the de- 
mand for such credit and tending to cre- 
ate a paucity of mortgages available to 
other lending agencies such as insurance 
companies, savings banks, building and 





ATLANTIC LIFE 




















A company of character and progres- 
siveness, assisting its field men to write 
business through its complete line of 
modern low-cost policy contracts and 
through its full Home Office co-opera- 


tion and assistance. 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Angus O. Swink, President 
Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 














M. COLLENS 


ARTHUR 
loan associations, and mortgage compa- 
nies which constitute the principal pri- 
vate institutional mortgage investors. 
Government activity in the farm mort- 
gage field began as early as 1916 with 
the establishment of the Federal Land 
Banks and the granting of authority for 
the organization of the Joint Stock Land 
Banks. More recently, mortgage credit 
on farm property has been extended by 
the Government through the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation. All agen- 
cies, through which the Federal Govern- 
ment extends such credit, are now co 
ordinated under the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. Similarly, with the idea of giv- 
ing relief to distressed home owners, the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, estab- 
lished in 1933, was authorized to extend 
Government credit on urban _ homes 
Other governmental agencies for urban 
mortgage credit are the R. F. C. Mort- 
gage Co. which makes loans on urban 
income-producing properties such as 
apartment houses, hotels and office build- 
ings and the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration under which a system of insured 
mortgage lending has been set up. In 
addition, the privilege of mortgage lend- 
ing on both farm and urban real estate 
has been recently extended to national 
banking associations through the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935. 

“Undoubtedly, an added factor in the 
decline of mortgage holdings by life i- 
surance companies has been the enact- 
ment of mortgage moratoria by some 
states and the passage of other so-called 
debtor relief legislation extending spe 
cial privileges to the debtor, not contem- 
plated in the original contracts, and det- 
rimental to the interests of the mortgage 
investor. These measures have limite 
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(Continued on Page 34) 
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Alert to the Modern Trend 


‘hentue the past 84 years the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has earned a rep- 
utation for sound judgment and able, progressive 
management, for sympathetic understanding of its 
policyholders’ problems, and a strict adherence to the 
highest ideals of business conduct. Changing con- 
ditions bring changing needs! The Company has 
ever been alert to the modern trend and has kept its 
judgment flexible, constantly adjusting itself to meet 


new problems of protection and conservation. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


==Life Insurance Company= 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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W. H. Moore Gives Viewpoint of 


Canada to Life Presidents Association 


At each annual meeting the Associa- 
tion of Life 
on its program some distinguished Can- 
adian speaker. The meeting in New 
York this week heard William 
Moore, member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and prominent political figure who 
has many business affiliations. Touch- 
ing on the economic relations between 
the United States and Canada, Mr. 
Moore said: “I cannot think of any bet- 
ter certificate of Canada’s economic char- 
acter than the one written on your own 
account books. The United States is the 
world’s great creditor-nation; and Can- 
ada is the United States’ most punctual 
borrower. 

“Of course, our relations are not only 
those of creditor and debtor; we are 
partners; Americans of the United States 
own 21% of the ‘business capital’ in- 
vested (1930) in Canada; Canadians 
themselves own 65%; the balance is held 
mainly in the United Kingdom (12%). 
National pride bids me add that in pro- 
portion to their numbers, Canadians have 


Insurance Presidents has 


larger investments in the United States 
than Americans have in Canada. Can- 
adians own something like a billion of 


the business capital of this country. 

“These figures have a direct bearing 
upon the trade agreement recently nego- 
tiated between our two countries. Ap- 
parently opinion is not unanimous as to 
the merit of the transaction; and so | 
shall refrain from discussing it and sim- 
ply remind you of a neglected truth; 
when a creditor makes a deal as to the 
exchange of goods with a debtor, it is 
obviously in the interest of both that the 
debtor shall be given the long end of 
the stick. Otherwise the debtor may not 
go on paying his debts. 

“Of course, we have two great coun- 
tries; but great in different ways. The 
United States is great in its industrial 
maturity; Canada is great in its indus- 
trial opportunity. The United States has 
led the way into the New Industrialism; 
Canada, with a wealth of natural re- 
sources, is just on the threshold. After 
all, being able to grow has its bright 
side.” 


Planned Economy and Autocracy 


On the general economic situation Mr. 
Moore made these comments: Planned 
economy and autocracy were driven out 
together in the days of the great revo- 
lutions; they have come back together 
in the greater part of Europe; but, 
in North America, we reach out for 
planned economy and, yet, resolutely re- 


fuse to entertain autocracy—save in a 
common crisis. What are we to do? 
Your political representatives cannot 


plan the economy of peoples who have 
a million separate articles in their eco- 
nomic life; we have tried and our fail- 
ures are written in your times. The 
thing may be done with a sparse econ- 
omy but, only under the utilitarian sys- 
tem. North America wants none of it; 
North America is impregnated with a 
sense of freedom; it may be suppressed, 
but only for a time; it will rise again. 
Your people, and our people, will never 
give up the right to misgovern them- 
selves, and they will never have a better 
government than the one they give them- 
selves. But, mind you, we cannot de- 
termine what income each of us shall 
have by votes. That is what I mean 
when I say we are between two worlds 
and one of them is “powerless to be 
born.” It is a poet’s phrase, but good 
politics and sound economics are often 
contained in readable literature. 

“T am told finance and industry have 
become ‘undemocratic’ If it be true, it 
does not imply we should all voluntarily 
become unfree. However, let us look 
into the charge. and. with your permis- 
sion, I shall take vour good selves as 


the horrible example, for I presume you 
are among those mentioned when people, 


Henry. 


from Brownville to Edmonton, talk about 
curbing the ‘money barons’; controlling 
‘money power’; ‘the big interests,’ etc. 

“Some of you have a decidedly baro- 
nial appearance, but the facts will have 
it that, in your company relations, you 
are about as democratic as the council- 
men of Ocean Grove. You were both 
elected by a majority of votes at general 
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elections; and both of you have to re- 
turn your offices at the expiration of 
stated periods, to electors that they may 
again exercise their franchise. If you 
were elected without rhetoric, parades, 
banners or bands, and re-elected more 
continuously than the councilmen, so 
much the better for you. The case 
would be almost absolute, if only more 
than one small box of cigars were re- 
quired for those present at the usual 
general meeting. You are entitled to 
protest that a small attendance is an 
indication of work well done. 

“However, your ‘money power’ consists 
substantially of the savings of the hun- 
dred million Americans whose welfare 
you are about to discuss. And here, 
surely, it is the councilmen that behave 
like mediaeval barons; what they have, 
they take from the people by taxation, 
and, if need be, by the force of armed 
men; while you may have only what is 
put into your treasuries through the vol- 
untary offerings of people in search of 
profit with safety. In other words you 
are a ‘money power’ only so long as the 
owners of money consider you are com- 
petent stewards.” 


Benson Sees Savings Not 
Lessened By Security Act 


In his address before the Life Presi- 
dents Association yesterday Philip A. 
3enson, president Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, also president Savings Di- 
vision, American Bankers Association, 
discussed the constructive functions com- 
mon to both savings banks and life in- 
surance companies. Mr. Benson did not 
believe that social security legislation 
would make savings unnecessary in the 
future, as no American wishes to sur- 
render to bureaucratic and arbitrary of- 
ficials the future of his children. 





DAVIS AGENCY LEADS PHOENIX 

The Sam P. Davis agency of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life, located in the Lincoln 
3uilding, New York City, led all agen- 
cies of the company in a recent six 
weeks’ production drive. Twenty-three 
men of the agency turned in $1,052,979 
in that period. 


t 


‘BONEY AND NORTH PUZZLED 





Take a Poll in Railroad Car and Results 
Do Not Click; An Explanation 

Dan C. Boney, insurance commission- 
er of North Carolina, and Henry E. 
North, second vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, took a poll on a club car 
returning from the Army-Navy football 
came Saturday as to the passengers’ 
preference for President. Boney report- 
ed that the entire car was for Roosevelt 
North reported that the whole car 
seemed to be Republican. Orville Davies, 
vice-president, (General Insurance Ex- 
change Corporation, observant bystand- 
er, gave this explanation: 

“The passengers sized up both the 
tellers,” he said. “Boney looks like a 
Democrat and nobody wanted to offend 
him. North looks like a Republican and 
nobody wanted to offend him. Maybe. 
if I had taken the poll, they would have 
told me they were for Townsend, the 
old age pension man. IT wonder how The 
Literary Digest gets away with that poll 
stuff of theirs.” 


KEE AGENTS HEAR SALESMAN 
Joseph T. Lange, a salesman and lec- 
turer for a publishing house operating 
out of Philadelphia, gave some inspira- 
tional sales ideas to agents of the Wil- 
liam H. Kee agency, Mutual Life of 
New York, Brooklyn. at the mecting 
Monday morning. Mr. Lange has lec- 
tured from coast to coast. 





50 YEARS WITH NORTHWESTERN 

Dr. John Welta Fisher, medical direc- 
tor of Northwestern Mutual Life, has 
been with that company half a century 
The anniversary will be celebrated in 
Milwaukee at a dinner to Dr. Fisher 
next week. 

BANKERS LIFE IN AD ASS’N 

Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been elected to membership in the 
Association of National Advertisers. B. 
N. Mills, secretary, will represent the 
company in the A. N. A. 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY HOsT 


One of the largest attended affairs dur. 
ing Insurance Week was the luncheon 
given Wednesday by the Equitable Life 
Insurance Society to the insurance com. 
missioners and others attending the 
Commissioners’ Convention at the Hote! 
Peinsylvania. 


PARKINSON GUEST OF AGENCy 

William J. Dunsmore agency, Equita- 
ble Society, New York, held a ten-day 
production drive in honor of President 
Thomas I, Parkinson which ended with 
a luncheon at Hotel Pennsylvania in cel. 
ebration of ihs birthday November 27 
President Parkinson was present as 
guest of honor. Applications secured 
totaled 224. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN STOCK 

The Western & Southern Life has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000. The stock has a value of 
$50 a share. The extra 100,000 shares 
thus provided for will be issued when 
and as the company sees advisable, 





HARWOOD ARTICLES IN BOOK 


The American Institute for Economic 
Research, Cambridge, Mass., is issuing a 
book, one chapter of which discusses 
adjusting life insurance plans toa smaller 
dollar. The articles are written by E. C. 
Harwood, a member of the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary Policy, 


MRS. PRITCHARD NOW AGENT 

Mrs. Jennie E. Pritchard, who several 
years was active as head of the Ameri- 
can Home Department women’s club ac- 
tivities, National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, is now an agent for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life with the H. S. 
Haskins state agency at Des Moines. 


William S. Vogel, general agent, Co- 
Inumbian National, Newark, has issued the 
‘Brokers’ Sales Portfolio,” designed to 
help brokers sell life insurance. 


Federal Bankruptcy Act and Insurance 


(Brought 


located, by a judicial record which must 
receive full faith and credit throughout 
the United States. As owner of the 
property of the dissolved corporation in 
whatever state it may be found, he has 
the same rights in the state courts that 
any other owner-citizen wouid have, but 
no more. 


40 Ancillary Receivers For One Co. 


“The first concern of the liquidator, 
then, will be either by direct suit him- 
self or otherwise through local creditors, 
to obtain the appointment of local re- 
ceivers in all other states in which are 
found assets of the insolvent. In the 
pending liquidation of the Southern 
Surety Co. it is said that ancillary re- 
ceivers have been appointed in forty dif- 
ferent states. 

“On a first view, it would seem that the 
duties of these ancillary receivers would 
be rather simple. Bearing in mind that 
the basic equity of all insolvency pro- 
ceedings is equality of distribution of 
the insolvent’s assets, it would seem that 
the ancillary receiver’s plain duty would 
be to gain possession of all of the local 
general assets, receive proofs of the 
claims of all local creditors, and then to 
transmit to the principal receiver all al- 
lowed claims and all general assets, less 
the sum allowed by the local court for 
necessary expenses of the local receiver, 
trusting to the principal receiver to dis- 
tribute all the assets of the insolvent, 
from wherever received, equally among 
all the creditors wherever they may re- 
side. . 

“And some states have adopted this 
policy, in principle, at least. Such states, 
however, usually prefer to retain the lo- 
cal assets until the local creditors receive 
therefrom the dividend declared by the 
principal; or else a bond is taken from 


Forward 
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the principal administrator conditioned 
on such payment to local creditors. 

“But unhappily there are numerous 
other states that declare and enforce a 
much cruder policy, which, however, 1s 
quite in harmony with the jealous spirit 
of narrow nationalism now current 
throughout the world. The juristic atti- 
tude of these states is well illustrated 
by the language of the California Su- 
preme Court in Lackman v. The Su- 
preme Council (142 Calif. 22 [1904]). In 
that case, after a receiver had been ap- 
pointed by an Indiana court for an in- 
solvent insurance company incorporated 
under the laws of Indiana, a creditor of 
the corporation resident in California 
brought a suit upon his claim in a court 
of the state and attached the assets of 
the corporation within the state which 
chanced to be less than the amount of 
the judgment aferwards obtained by the 
creditor. In deciding that the attach- 
ment of the domestic creditor had prior- 
ity over any claim that might be made 
by the Indiana receiver, the Court said: 

It must be treated as the settled law of this 
state that, as between the receiver of an in- 
solvent foreign corporation, appointed under the 
laws of another state not in force here, and 
a domestic attaching creditor, both claiming 4 
fund situated in this state. the fund will be de 
creed to the domestic creditor without stopping 
to inquire into the legality of the appointment 
of the receiver, or as to its rights under the 
laws of his state. Under the laws of our own 
state the domestic creditor had the right to 
attach the property, and no rule of state comity 
or of law requires us to set aside this right in 
deference to a foreign receiver claiming under 
the laws of another state. a : 

“Tn jurisdictions that take this view, !t 
is obvious that after the insolvency ad- 
judication in the domiciliary state an 
until an ancillary receivership is set Up 
by a local court, the local general assets 
are liable to be dissinated and wasted by 
attachments filed and levied by swift and 
rapacious creditors.” 
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“LASTING AS THE HILLS” 


, a all the turmoil of the past decade, the Institution of Life 
Insurace has emerged impregnable, and with an even greater opportunity than 


ever, for service to the American People. 


Rugged and enduring as the hills of old New England, the Massachu- 
setts Mutual steadfastly pursues its native policy of conservatism, sound 


underwriting and real human service. 


It is the constant endeavor of this Agency to carry on in the traditions 
of the Company by maintaining its high standard of service to policyholders 


and agents alike. 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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Dr. Chester T. Brown Report Shows 


Dr. Chester T. Brown, medical director 
of the Prudential, in his report to the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
on mortality trends gave figures from a 
current survey which indicate a reduc- 
tion in 1935 of 3% in the death rate per 
100,000 of population. At the conclu- 
sion of his report Dr. Brown made an 
appeal for greater highway safety. 

Pointing to the record of the steam 
railways of the United States which in 
six months of 1935 killed no passengers, 
Dr. Brown said: 

“This unquestionably is the result of 
and a tribute to an everlasting, untiring 





CHESTER T. 


DR. BROWN 

and continuous campaign for safety-con- 
ditioned equipment and for a sober, well- 
trained and cautious operating personnel. 
Unfortunately the responsibility of auto- 
mobile operation cannot be centralized 
as can railroad operation; yet much can 
be done by keeping unceasingly before 
our population the hazards of driving 
and the causes of accidents.” 

Dr. Brown approached his subject from 
an historical standpoint and interestingly 
presented the series of circumstances 
leading up to the present day. Records 
from forty-nine companies which have in 
force 87% of the legal reserve policies 
in the United States were compared with 
similar data for 1934. Dr. Brown said in 
part: 

“From this material it is noted that in 
1934, 847 of every 100,000 policyholders 
died; for 1935 the figure is 822—a reduc- 
tion of 3%. Assuming that the same 
percentage will prevail amone the en- 
tire population throughout the whole 
vear, one is justified in predicting that 
34,000 less lives will have ended this year 
than last. The five-year period just end- 
ing has been the best on record, and 
with the exception of 1933. the lowest of 
them all, 1935 promises to be the low for 
this quinquennial period. 

“When one reviews the trends amonyu 
insured lives with respect to the dif- 
ferent causes of death, another reason 
for satisfaction is apnarent. For the first 
time in five years, heart disease deaths 
have decreased, &2 per 100,000 less than 
1934. For the first time in ten vears. 
cancer has shown a decrease. Bright's 
disease continues its favorable down- 
ward trend, and cerebral hemorrhage 
also shows a decrease. Influenza, sub- 
ject to wide variations because of its 
epidemic character, increased over 1934: 
but that year had the lowest rate since 
these insurance trend surveys were in- 
augurated in 1922. Pneumonia showed 


little change from the preceding year. 
Tuberculosis evidenced a decrease of 3.7 
per 100,000 insured lives. The group of 
diseases most prominent in childhood 
deaths decreased in the aggregate of 1.9. 


“Deaths from external causes likewise 
are down, from 87.2 to 80.8. The sui- 
cide peak of 24.2 was attained in 1932; 
in 1934 the rate was 16.7 and this year 


Collens’ Review 


15.5. Automobiles in fifteen years have 
killed 50% more Americans than have all 
our country’s wars since the Declaration 
of Independence. This year the deaths 
are down slightly, 24.3 in 1934, 23.4 in 
1935. About 35,000 deaths will have re- 
sulted this year from the careless, reck- 
less, incompetent, inebrious, hoggish and 
faulty operation of automobiles; many 
others who escaped with life would have 
been ‘better off dead.’ As the number 
of cars on the road has increased since 
1932, the decline in automobile deaths 
must be attributed largely to the educa- 
tional and safety campaigns designed to 
ameliorate this appalling and unneces- 
sary loss of life.” 


of Investments 


(Continued from Page 30) 


this field for new investment, for natur- 
ally the life insurance companies as trus- 
tees for their policyholders must always 
consider to what extent funds so loaned 
in good faith and for which full value 
has been received by the borrower are 
protected by integrity of contract and 
character of debtor.” 


Bond Holdings at Old High 


Contrasted with the sharply downward 
trend in mortgage loans during the past 
four years has been an upswing, even 
more marked, in bond holdings which 
has again placed this class of security in 
approximately the position, as to per- 
centage of assets, which was the condi- 
tion in 1906—the beginning of our survey 
span. A breakdown of this classification 
into its component parts, shows that the 
present set-up of such holdings differs 
greatly from that of 1906. Its present 
division between corporate and govern- 
ment holdings, three-fifths and two-fifths 
respectively, is still in favor of corporate 


securities, but government securities are 
playing a much larger role than in 1906 
when thev comprised only a small part 
of the total bond class, and corporate 
securities almost all of it. 
Other Securities 

Figures for the intervening years show 
that the decrease in the proportion of 
assets held in corporate securities, includ- 
ing only a small portion of stocks, took 
place chiefly between 1906 and 1921 and 
was caused principally by a falling off 
in the percentage of assets invested in 
railroad securities, which at that time 
constituted by far the greatest part of 
all corporate holdings—the companies, 
generally having invested heavily in such 
securities during the great railroad build- 
ing era. Although railroad securities 
held by the 49 companies have tripled 
in amount to nearly $3,000,000.000 in 
the 29 years they have declined in per- 
centage of assets from 34.8% to 13.7% 
due to the fact that the demand for capi- 
tal in that field has so greatly dimin- 
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ished. Since 1921, however, this factor 
has been more than offset by the expan- 
sion of the public utility industries which 
have attracted an increasing proportion 
of life insurance monies. In 1921, public 
utility holdings by these companies 
amounted to $223,605,000 or 3.0% of as. 
sets. Now they amount to almost ten 
times that sum, $2,212,000,000, and the 
percentage of total assets which they 
represent has more than tripled to 10.4%. 

While total corporate securities were 
responsible for the decline of total bonds 
and stocks from 1906 to 1921, government 
bond figures reveal the explanation of 
the percentage trend of total bonds and 
stocks in its continued decline between 
1921 and 1931 and in its recent sharp 
upswing. United States Government se- 
curities have exerted the chief influence 
on this trend since 1921. At that time, 
the 49 companies had outstanding, as a 
result of heavy loans to the Federal Goy- 
ernment during the previous five years 
in response to war and post-war de- 
mands, a total of $801,268,000 in federal 
securities representing 10.7% of assets. 
In the next nine years as the war-cre- 
ated indebtedness was gradually reduced, 
life insurance holdings in federal securi- 
ties were likewise reduced by about two- 
thirds in amount to a little over $300,- 
000,000 while the percentage of assets 
so held fell to 1.8%. 

During 1931 and 1932 there occurred 
comparatively small increases in_ this 
class but during 1933 and 1934 the 
amount outstanding doubled and redou- 
bled to the unprecedented figure of $1,- 
737,222,000, more than twice the 192] 
amount. During the current year these 
United States Government securities in- 
creased nearly $800,000,000 to a total of 
$2,502,000,000 and now represent the high- 
est percentage of assets ever so held, 
11.7%. 

Another class of governmental securi- 
ties in which the hoidings have been in- 
creasing is state, county and municipal 
bonds. This upward trend has been in 
progress for the better part of the past 
decade and, although it has been some- 
what accelerated during the past few 
years. there has been nothing phenome- 
nal in the depression growth of these 
holdings. While only two years ago this 
class was about equal to Federal Gov- 
ernment bonds, it is now equivalent to 
less than one-half the latter class, 
amounting to $1,179,000,000 or 5.5% of 
assets. 

Policy Loans 


Policy loans, as a form of investment, 
are unique in that their aggregate 
amount is determined not by the compa- 
nies but by the policyholders through the 
exercise of their contractual right to bor- 
row up to the surrender value of their 
policies. It is significant, said Mr. Col- 
lens, that the present amount of these 
loans by the 49 companies, $3,221 ,000,000, 
represents a decrease of nearly $200,000,- 
000 from the maximum amount of such 
loans outstanding two years ago at the 
end of 1933. The present percentage of 
assets represented by policy loans 1s 
15.1%. At the end of 1929 it was 13.3%, 
normal for this class of investment since 
it is close to the median percentage of 
the previous 18-year period beginning 
with the end of 1911. During the de- 
pression years this percentage climbed 
as high as 17.9% in 1932. While this 
is an absolutely sound type of invest- 
ment, it is one which is neither sought 
nor encouraged by the companies since 
the primary function of life insurance 1s 
protection, and policy loans reduce the 
amounts received by the beneficiaries on 
policies maturing while loans are out 
standing. 

_ Real Estate Holdings j 

Another item of depression interest 1S 
the real estate holdings. These now ag- 
gregate $1,905,000,000—8.9% of assets— 
for the 49 companies. The precentage 


of assets represented by such holdings 
is ordinarily very small. since the bulk 
of the real estate owned by life insu 
ance companies normally comprises home 
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ofice properties. For a period of fifteen 
years prior to the present depression, the 
ratio of this class to total assets ranged 
well under 3% and it was not until the 
third year of the depression that this 
was exceeded. Since the end of 1931, 
total mortgages held by the 49 companies 
yere at their maximum of over $7,000,- 
00,000, their real estate holdings have 
iripled both in amount and percentage of 
assets. Even though all of this four- 
year increase were the result of fore- 
closure, pointed out Mr. Collens, it would 
mean that less than one-fifth of the 
mortgages outstanding four years ago 
have since been foreclosed. Since mort- 
sage foreclosures are an inevitable by- 
product of any major depression, this 
ratio appears creditably low in view of 
the length and severity of the present 
one and gives evidence of sound selec- 
tion on the part of the companies in 
making mortgage investments. The in- 
surance companies, moreover, are in the 
fortunate position of not needing to force 
these properties to quick sale at prices 
detrimental to other property holders 
The companies have also considered it 
more in the nublic interest to properly 
manage, improve and rent individual reai 
estate holdings until demand established 
a price in line with fair normal values 
a policy which has had a very beneficial 
stabilizing effect on the gencral real es- 
jate situation. 

The amount of assets held in cash bv 
the 49 companies again grew substantial- 
ly this year following the upward trend 
of such holdings since 1931, which has in- 
creased such funds from slightly under 
$150,000,000, or 8/10 of 1% of assets at 
that time, to $750,000,000, or 3.5% of as- 
sets at present time. The growth in 
this cash item and in the previously men- 
tioned large holdings of short-term 
United States Government securities are 
both indicative of the limited amount of 
suitable investments originating under 
present conditions from corporate 
sources and ordinarily available when the 
durable goods industries are active. 





Mutual Life of N. Y., Dies 
Charles H. Warren, treasurer of the 
Mutual Life of New York from 1906 to 
1925, died last week after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Warren began his 
business career at the age of 20 as a 
clerk with the Chicago & Northwestern 

Railway Co. He was 79 years old. 

He spent thirty years in the railroad 
industry and at one time was general 
manager of the Great Northern Railway. 

After joining the Mutual Life in 1904 
Mr. Warren remained as an executive 
of the company for nearly twenty years. 
For many years he was one of the most 
active members of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce and served on many 
committees. 


NEW HONOR FOR GLENWRIGHT 
John W. Glenwright, managing direc- 
tor of the Commercial Life Assurance 
Co. of Edmonton, Canada, has been 
elected president of the Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce. 


JERSEY MEETING DEC. 9 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey at the luncheon 
meeting December 9 will discuss taxation 
a it affects life insurance. Leslie G. 
McDouall, associate trust officer, Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., Newark, and Forrest 

Morton, New York Life, will be 
speakers. 


LOUNSBURY’S Y. M. C. A. DRIVE 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Bank- 
ers National Life of Montclair, N. J., is 
President of the Y. M. C. A. membership 
drive this year. 


_ GERMAN INVESTMENTS 
pcrman public life companies had at 
= end of June, this year, 60% of their 
vestments in mortgages, totaling 197,- 
42,832 marks, in mortgages on farms and 
m small country towns. 














On AN 
INCOME 
BASIS | 


The old style lump sum method 
of selling Life Insurance was 
lacking in imagination and was 
least likely to serve the needs 
of the insured. 


Translate these needs in the 
terms of Income and the prob- 
lem of Protection is clarified at 
once. 


The Life Underwriter can apply 
the logic of this method to his 
own business. What are his 
minimum income requirements? 
How fast would he like to see 
that income grow? He should 
set his goal of production to 
meet this program. 


The Guaranty Life offers its rep- 
resentatives training and terri- 
tory opportunities that can put 
them on an income basis with 
unlimited possibilities of growth. 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lee J. Dougherty, President 
Davenport, lowa 

















G. S. Nollen Honor Guest 
At Dinner Given Here 

J. J. KING, HOOPER-HOLMES, HOST 

New York Athletic Club Jolly Affair; 
Executives From Throughout 


Country Attend 


John J. King, president Hooper-Holmes 
sureau, gave a dinner Wednesday night 
to Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 





GERARD S$. NOLLEN 


Jankers Life of lowa and president of 
the American Life Convention. 

It was held in the New York Athletic 
Club where menus need take no back 
seat for culinary Paris. Mr. King is a 
perfect host. 

The dinner is the second of the kind 
which Mr. King has had. Last year the 
guest of honor was Senator H. K. Linds- 
ley, who was president at the time of the 
American Life Convention and who is 
president of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life of Wichita, Kan. 

Some of the Guests 


\ partial list of the guests follows 
Lee N. Parker, president, American Service 
Bureau. 

John M. Laird, vice-president, Connecticut 
General. 

Henry Abels, vice-president, Franklin Life. 
Austin D. Reiley, supervisor of risks, Mutual 
Life. 

lr. A. Phillips, president, Minnesota Mutual 
C. C. Criss, president, United Benefit Life 
William A. Dennis, chief claim adjuster, claim 
department, Prudential. 

Nilliam J. Graham, vice-president, Equitable 
Society. 

Alfred F. Jaques, administrative supervisor, 
claim department, Prudential. 

James A McLain, vice-president, Guardian 
Life. 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president, Penn Mutual 
C. V. Everitt, vice-president, Preferred Acci 
dent. 

Lawrence M. Cathles, president, North Amer- 
ican Reassurance. 

’. B. Parsons, second vice-president, Equit 
able Society. 

Herbert M. Woollen, president, American 
Central. 

James Victor Barry, vice-president, Life Ex- 
tension Institute. 

H. K. Lindsley, president, Farmers & Bank 
ers. 

Harry R. Wilson, vice-president, American 
Central. 

ponent B. Raub, president, Indianapolis 
Life. 

Harold R. Gordon, executive«secretary-treas- 
urer, Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence. 

Miles Scheaffer, secretary, United Benefit 
Life. 

William Montgomery, president, Acacia Mu- 
tual. 
O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern Na- 
tional. 

Walter W. Head, president, General Amer- 


Richard B. Evans, Colonial Life. 

Stewart M. La Mont, third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life. 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life. 

Harry P. Gallagher, superintendent, Bureau 
of Investigation, Mutual Life. . 

William H. Dallas, assistant vice-president, 
Aetna Life. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers Na- 
tional Life. k 

C. O. Pauley, secretary, Great Northern Life. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president, Federal 
Life. 
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F. G. Pierce Brings Suit 
For Breach of Contract 
AGAINST CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Former Philadelphia General Agent’s 
Contract Was Cancelled; Claims 
$557,522 Damages 
The right of a life insurance company 
to cancel the contract of a general agent 
where an understanding exists that the 
relationship is “for an indefinite period 
in the future,” is questioned by Freder- 
ick G. Pierce in his statement of claim 
filed in Philadelphia courts in his suit 
for $557,522 against the Connecticut 
General Life. Pierce, former general 
agent of the Connecticut General in 
Philadelphia, filed the suit, charging both 
breach of contract and interference of 
contract, originally in Common Pleas 
Court but the action has now been trans- 

ferred to the U. S. District Court. 

He asks “damages for illegal breaches 
of contract resulting in the loss of com- 
missions and collection fees on life, ac- 
cident and health insurance amounting to 
$300,000; for the amount of his invest- 
ment in development expenses amounting 
to $225,894.29 and for advances to agents 
in the amount of $31,627.71.” 

The brief states that Pierce was ap- 
pointed general agent for Philadelphia 
and adjacent territory, including the 
southern half of New Jersey, by the Con- 
necticut General on February 10, 1913. 
The original contract stipulated that the 
company was to pay the maintenance 
expenses of the Philadelphia agencies. 
That in March, 1927, an agreement was 
made with the company, whereby Pierce 
was to stand part of the agency’s ex- 
penses but in turn was to be guaranteed 
$30,000 a year. 


Basis of the Suit 


In May, 1932, when the Connecticut 
General decided to move the company’s 
Philadelphia agency office to another 
location, Frazer B. Wilde, vice-president 
of the company, entered into an oral 
agreement with Pierce it is claimed 
whereby the company was to enter into 
a five year lease for the twenty-fourth 
floor of the Lincoln-Liberty Building. 
Pierce was to stand part of the rent but 
was to be given a share of the profits in 
the event the lease was sold. 

This agreement, cites the bill, placed 
their relationship on a different basis, 
changing it from a “year to year” basis 
to “a definite and unambiguous under- 
taking on the part of the defendant to 
continue plaintiff in its employ as gen- 
eral agent thenceforth for a period of 
years to come, such terms in any event 
not to terminate until the expiration of 
defendant’s lease in  Lincoln-Liberty 
Building, namely, September 30, 1937.” 

Pierce declares that from the time of 
his appointment, he annually spent large 
sums of money from his personal funds 
to develop the agency. That he hired 
and trained sub-agents to the number of 
sixty. That he advanced money to thei 
from time to time for their living expen- 
ses. That from 1916 to May 1, 1934, he 
invested a total of $260,080.37 in develop- 
ing the office. That the amount of his 
advances to his sub-agents for the same 
period totaled $67,294.68. 

He contends that he built up the busi- 
ness to a point where his became the 
leading general agency of the Connect- 
icut General and one of the outstanding 
insurance offices in the entire country. 
That the cancellation of the contract has 
prevented Pierce from having the oppor- 
tunity to continue operation of the 
agency to recover the amount of his 
personal investment for its development 
and also to recover the sums advanced 
to sub-agents. 

_The bill avers that on May 2, 1934, the 
Connecticut General agreed to make 
semi-monthly payments to him of money 
collected from sub-agents indebted to 
him. This agreement, he contends, was 
broken on May 1, 1935, when it refused 
to make payment of $1,421.41 owed him 


Department Book Of 
Security Valuations 


REPORT OF PINK COMMITTEE 








Stocks and Bonds To Be Valued at Mar- 
ket Quotations December 31, 1935; 
Rules About Defaults 





At a meeting of the committee on val- 
uations (Louis H. Pink, chairman), Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, this week there was no opposi- 
tion to the committee’s resolution which 
tead as follows: 

“Resolved, that the book containing 
the valuations of securities as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, published under the auspices 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners shall be upon the follow- 
ing basis: 


1. Stocks and bonds (other than those de- 
scribed in 2, below) shall be valued at 
market quotations of December 31, 1935. 

2. (a) Bonds of states of the United States 

and of provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada and political subdivisions there- 
of shall be valued as provided in the 
resolution adopted July 12, 1935, by 
this convention. 


|Editor’s Note: The resolution of July 
12, 1935, had this basis for valuing bonds: 


1. Such bonds where not in default should 
be valued at the mean of the values estab- 
lished by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners for December 31, 
1934, and the market quotations of July 1, 
1935. 

2. Where such bonds are in default, values 
should be established by the publishers oi 
the convention book containing security 
values with such reasonable adjustments 
of market quotations as are warranted by 
the circumstances involved in the separate 
issues. These adjusted values should ap- 
proximate the mean of the valuations es- 
tablished by the convention for December 
31, 1934, and the indicated market quota- 
tions of July 1, 1935. These adjustments 
in values shall be subject to review by 
the committee on valuation of securities. ] 
(b) Such bonds if issued in 1935, prior to 

July ist, shall be valued at July Ist 
market quotations; if issued  subse- 
quent to July Ist, the original offer- 
ing price (cost) shall be used. 

3. Bonds in default shall be valued on a flat 





by Joel Korn, one of his former sub- 
agents. Pierce charges that the company 
had no legal authority to terminate his 


contract. That its action in doing so 
caused him to suffer serious financial 
loss. 


basis, i.e., including past due and accrued 
interest. A symbol F shall be used to 
designate such values. 
4. Stock valuations shall 
declared or accrued. 


Fair Market Value 


“Resolved, that for the inventory of 
stocks and bonds in the annual state- 
ments of insurance companies as of De- 
cember 31, 1935, the following basis is 
recommended as fair market value: 


1, All bonds amply secured and not in de- 
fault should be valued on an amortized 
basis wherever permitted by law. 
All other bonds—and where amortization 
is not permitted by law all bonds—should 
be valued as shown in ‘Valuations of Se- 
curities’ book published under the aus- 
pices of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 

3. Stocks should be valued as shown in ‘Val- 
uations of Securities’ book described above, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

4. Stocks held by life insurance companies 
may be valued in the aggregate at the 
cost or book value, whichever is lower, 
provided the income received by such com- 
panies on such stocks in the aggregate, 
during each of the five years preceding 
the date of valuation, shall have been at 
a rate sufficient to meet the interest re- 
quired to maintain policy reserves and 
other policy obligations, and provided fur- 
ther that the net investment income re- 
ceived by such companies on their ledger 
assets shall not have been less than re- 
quired to maintain the reserve. This shall 
not apply to stocks of corporations in re- 
ceivership or similar status, Cost as used 
shall be held to include stocks received as 
exchanges or rights received as dividends 


(Continued on Page 67) 


include dividends 


to 





Sales Research 
(Continued from Page 26) 


discussed the subject of “Underwriting 
Business For Persistency,” and demon- 
strated how savings can be made by 
analyzing the probable persistency, as 
well as mortality, of new cases. 


Scope of Future Research 

The titles of these papers give some 
indication of the nature of some of the 
problems to be attacked as a result of 
the decision to expand the research pro- 
gram of the Bureau. There are many 
more of equal importance. 

For example: an idea which has spread 
rapidly in recent years is that many of 
the problems of operating a life insur- 
ance field force cannot be solved until 
a more satisfactory form of compensat- 
ing agents is devised and put to work. 
Question: Of the total compensation 





| 
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induce them to do. 


in life insurance field work. 
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INSURANCE SERVICE 


AND PUBLIC OPINION 


PRESENT DAY experience in life insurance representation calls 
for an increasing understanding of the value of that intan- 
gible asset known as public opinion. 


The vast public, complex organism though it is, may readily) 
enough have its attention drawn to all sorts of claims and 
novelties on the part of merchants and services. And in that 
sense people may be said to be thinking OF a business, which 
in these days of organized publicity it is not difficult to 


But when an institution invites the steady outlay of sub- 
stantial funds, as life insurance does, 


it is one thing to have the public thinking or you and 
your service. It is stillanother thing to have people think- 
ing WITH you, planning WITH you, and acting WITH you 
in the serious purpose of making life insurance provisions. 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and 
| its field representatives seek to observe this guiding principle 
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paid to agents, would it be wise to pay 
more for the renewal of business and 
less for its original placement ? How 
can the new agent be given an immediate 
remuneration to offset the “lag” between 
the writing of business and the payment 
of his commission, due to the percentage 
of his volume written on a quarterly or 
semi-annual basis? 

Speculation along similar lines is jn- 
dulged in by agency officers who wonder 
whether their contracts with branch 
managers are sound and adequate. Ques- 
tion: Are the heads of our agencies re- 
warded financially for doing those things 
which the company wants to have done? 

Also, in recent months, there has been 
a noticeably strong trend toward adver- 
tising by companies in magazines of 
national circulation. Question: What can 
this type of advertising be reasonably 
expected to accomplish and does that 
accomplishment fit in with the present 
organization of the agency forces? 

Still another pressing problem that 
requires factual material for a solution 
results from the fact, as now constituted 
a life insurance company directs its sales 
force ordinarily through its local gen- 
eral agents or managers, whose respon- 
sibility it is to make salesmen successful. 
In addition to the need for more knowl- 
edge about the selection of these sales- 
men, facts must be discovered which in- 
dicate just what these men must be 
taught to make them successful. The 
training process’ involves — gradually 
changing requirements—the story which 
agents told successfully in 1929 is not 
generally of equal value today. Question: 
What should the agent be taught today 
which is essential to his success? 

The final example of the nature of 
this research program pertains to agency 
expenses. In recent years, many com- 
panies and agencies have reduced expen- 
ses. Some reductions have been wise 
and probably should have been put in 
operation before they were. Others have 
been unwise because they cut too deeply 
or in the wrong direction. Question: 
What will be the effect of certain reduc- 
tions on business in force, new business, 
and the morale of salesmen? 


Importance of Such Research 


The importance of such research may 
be briefly indicated by stating that these 
questions, and more like them, are con- 
fronting agency executives today. They 
must be decided. And it is obvious that 
the wisdom of any course decided upon 
will depend on facts. 

It is indeed fortunate that the life in- 
surance business can turn to such an 
organization as the Research Bureau, 
already in existence and with a backlog 
of information at hand, for leadership in 
this quest for facts. 

Board, Executive Committee and Officers 

The affairs of the Bureau are under 
the direction of a board of directors 
composed of fifteen representatives ol 
member companies elected by the mem- 
bership and an executive committee of five 
imembers elected by the board. The pres- 
ent board and executive committee have 
this personnel: ; 

Board of Directors: O. J. Arnold, chair- 
inan, Northwestern National; George H. 
Hunt, vice-chairman, Imperial; George 
H. Chace, Prudential; Frank H. Davis, 
Penn Mutual; A. L. Dern, Lincoln Na- 
tional; W. W. Jaeger, Bankers of Iowa; 
H. K. Lindsley, Farmers & Bankers; D. 
C. MacEwen, Pacific Mutual; James A 
Simpson, Sun Life; Henry E. North, 
Metropolitan; R. B. Richardson, Mon- 
tana; Frank P. Samford, Liberty Na 
tional; J. G. Stephenson, London; S. 
Whatley, Aetna; Frazar B. Wilde, Con- 
necticut General. 

Executive Committee: W. W. Jaeger, 
chairman, Bankers of lowa; O. J. Arnold, 


Northwestern National; C. I ). Deviin, 
Confederation; Grant L. Hill, North- 
western Mutual; Frazar B. Wilde, Con- 


necticut General. 

Officers of the Research Bureau are: 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager: 
H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager; Eliza- 
beth C. Stevens, office manager. 
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H. R. Tompkins Dinner 
At Waldorf-Astoria 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL AFFAIR 








Guests Include President Linton, Provi- 
dent; Presidents Allen and Dorr, 
Local Associations; and Former 
Associates 





The latest addition to the general 
agency ranks of New York, H. R. Tomp- 
kins, Provident Mutual, 225 Broadway, 
was welcomed in his new role Tuesday 
night at the Waldorf-Astoria where at- 
tending a dinner in his honor was a dis- 
tinguished company of guests. About 
forty were present. From the head office 
came President M. Albert Linton; Vice- 
President and Actuary E. W. Marshall, 
Manager of Agencies Franklin C. Morss, 
Assistant Manager of Agencies M. L. 
Williams and W. D. Cross and Lloyd 
Mallon of the Agency division. 

Among other guests were E. W. Allen, 
president New York Managers’ Associa- 
tion; President Glenn B. Dorr, Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York; 
Thomas G. Murrell, general agent, Con- 
necticut General; Melvin H. Leonard, 
general agent National Life of Vermont; 
“Pep” Dawson, New England Mutual, 
and these general agents of the Provi- 
dent Mutual:’ Clancy D. Connell, Rey- 
nolds Pomeroy, Lewis C. Sprague, John 
S. Tunmore, Ed. H. Driggs, Jr., Alex 
Gillis and Lowell Davis. 


Praise New General Agent 


Among the speakers were President 
Linton and Manager of Agencies Morss 
of the Provident Mutual; William M. 
Bushnell, J. C. Penney Co., New York; 
and Charles F. Simmons, mayor of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. All of them were con- 
vinced that Mr. Tompkins would make 
good as general agent. He is a young 
man who has shown marked ability and 
has a large circle of friends. He came 
to his new post from the Connecticut 
General where he was assistant manager 
of the T. G. Murrell Agency. 

Before entering insurance Mr. Tomp- 
kins was a Pierce-Arrow salesman in 
Westchester County. While managing 
four branch offices he personally ran up 
arecord by selling 110 of the cars in one 
year. From that business he entered 
life insurance selling for three months, 
returned to the automobile field and then 
reentered insurance with Mr. Murrell 
producing at the rate of $750,000 a year. 

In the World War Mr. Tompkins was 
in the Fifth Brigade of the U. S. Ma- 
tines. He joined that rank of the ser- 
vice when 17 years old. Cited for ser- 
vice abroad, he returned to Colgate Uni- 
versity when mustered out of the 
marines. 


W. H. Barber New Assistant 
Manager in Murrell Agency 


24 G. Murrell, manager, Connecticut 
General at 225 Broadway, New York, 
has appointed William H. Barber as as- 
sistant manager effective immediately. 

Mr. Barber, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
entered the insurance business with the 
Murrell agency two and a half years ago. 
His previous experience included selling 
of ediphones, bonds and the supervision 
of 10,000 white collared employes in the 
Gibson Relief Committee. 

Mr. Barber has averaged one sale per 
three sales interviews since entering the 
business. His first work will be the in- 
uction of new men. 





SEARCH FOR LINCOLN LETTER 


._ The Lincoln National Life Foundation 
iS soliciting the assistance of the press 
ot America in searching for one of 
America’s most valuable historic letters, 
the original copy of Abraham Lincoln’s 
correspondence with the Widow Bixby. 
he search is being instituted by Dr. 
-ouls A. Warren, director of the Lin- 
coln National Life museum. 


Harry Gardiner Honored On 


Forty-First Year in Business 

On December 1 Harry Gardiner, gen- 
eral agent, John Hancock, New York, 
finished forty-one years with the com- 
pany. On December 3 the agency force 
gave a luncheon in his honor at the 
Bankers Club which was attended by 
thirty-two men. Craig Thorn presented 
Mr. Gardiner with a desk clock on be- 
half of the agency members. 

In making the presentation Mr. Thorn 
covered very briefly the time when Mr. 
Gardiner started with the company in 
Paterson, N. J., and then elaborated on 
the time when he joined the Albany 
agency where Mr. Thorn was a travelling 
auditor with Mr. Gardiner. He told of 
the conditions under which it was neces- 
sary to work with the farmers and also 
brought out the facts that when Mr. 
Gardiner started with the company the 
assets of the John Hancock were $6,673,- 
255 and since that time they have in- 
creased over one hundred times. 

In addition to that the whole-time 
agency staff pledged a million dollars 
worth of business during the month of 
December to Mr. Gardiner in honor of 
his anniversary month. 





NEW POST IN METROPOLITAN 

The Metropolitan Life has appointed 
Glen J. Spahn, former manager of Madi- 
son, Wis., district, to a newly created 
position as assistant superintendent of 
agencies in Great Lakes territory. He 
will be associated with Austin T. Schuss- 
ier, superintendent of agencies there. Mr. 
Spahn started as an agent in Rockford, 
Ill., in 1927. He became general assist- 
ant manager in Middle West territory in 
October, 1928, later serving as assistant 
manager in Aurora, Ill., district and as 
general assistant manager in Northwest- 
ern territory. He was appointed agency 
supervisor tor Northwestern territory in 
May, 1931, and became manager of Madi- 
son district in January, 1934. 





W. W. KLINGMAN TO SPEAK 


On Monday, December 9, W. W. 
Klingman, vice-president, Equitable So- 
ciety, will address the luncheon meeting 
of the Equitable Society Board of New 
York Managers at the Hotel New York- 
er. Abraham Rosenstein will preside. 


RECEIVERSHIP TERMINATED 

The seven-year Federal court receiver- 
ship of the International Co. of St. Louis, 
a holding concern that was in control 
of the International Life when it was 
wrecked in August, 1928, has been termi- 
nated by United States District Judge 
Charles B. Davis. The General Ameri- 
can Life made settlement in full of the 
obligations under the reinsurance con- 
tract between the Missouri State Life 
and International Life. The Interna- 
tional Co., the holding concern, will con- 
tinue in business as an investment com- 
pany. 





ADDRESSES KALAMAZOO ASS’N 

E. R. Young, veteran Jackson, Mich., 
agent who started his life underwriting 
career in Kalamazoo thirty-four years 
ago, addressed the Kalamazoo Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters last week. W. 
Roy Bryant, general agent, Northwestern 
Mutual, president, announced a joint 
meeting to be held January 13 with Bat- 
tle Creek. 





W. W. Scott agency, Lincoln National 
Life Minnesota agency, is showing 
life insurance to its prospects as an ideal 
Christmas gift. 





J. S. Braunig agency, Lincoln National, 
Saint Louis, found the Thanksgiving tur- 
key contest so successful that a similar 
one 1s being run for Christmas. 





Frank H. Lewis, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Newark, will give an 
agency dinner at the Down Town Club 
on December 30. 








Never a 


Backward Step w+ 


Varying or uncertain economic condi- 
tions have never caused a pause in the 
safe, consistent, year-by-year progress 
of Continental Assurance. [Each suc- 
cessive annual statement has shown 
more assets, more policyholders, more 
life insurance in force . . . always with 
sound investments, always with insist- 
ently high margin of safety over legal 


requirements. 


A Good Company to Represent 
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Affiliated with Continental Casualty Company 
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A. L. C. Names Committeemen 
And State Vioe-F'sesidents 


Personnel of the various committees of and armen counsel, 


new list of state vice-presidents, who are 


Travelers Insurance Co., 


Nollen, new president of the ¢ : Robert E. Sweeney. 


Hoffman, resident, 


bins, manager and general counsel of the vice-president and ac 


Chairmen of committees are: 


, executive vice-president, 


“Mid ( ‘ten L if, 


, Midland Mutual L ife. 


ecutive vice-president. 


e xecutive vice- presi nt, 


5 Midland Nz ational L ‘fe, 


y, Connecticut General 


"Nechenumee Life, 
€ xecutive vice-pre aide nt, 


ATTEND “JUMBO” BROADCAST 


Many Members of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel Went to Hippo- 
drome Tuesday Night 

Through the courtesy of Frank W. 
Wozencraft, general solicitor of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, the Texas 
Co. and the National Broadcasting Co., 
quite a number of the members of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
attended the “Jumbo” broadcast spon- 
sored by the Texas Co. on Tuesday night. 
The broadcast was at 9.30 p. m. from 
the Hippodrome, lasted half an hour and 
consisted of entertainment from the big 
circus-drama at that huge playhouse. Be- 
cause of the broadcasts there are no 
public performances of “Jumbo” on Tues- 
day evenings. 

Mr. Wozencraft, former mayor of Dal- 
las, Texas, was at one time counsel of 
the Southland Life, and also chairman, 
legal section, American Life Convention. 

F. A. WALLIS RAISED FUNDS 
Former N. Y. City Life Insurance Man 

Was Active in Recent Kentucky 


Campaign For Governor 

Frederick A. Wallis, who now lives in 
Kentucky and was at one time New York 
City general agent of Fidelity Mutual 
Life, was finance chairman in the re- 
cent gubernatorial campaign in Ken- 
tucky. He was exceedingly successful 
in raising funds. In an interview with 
the Louisville Courier-Journal he said: 

“This is certainly one campaign in 
which no promise was made of a posi- 
tion, contract or favor to secure votes. 
It was this character of support that 
made it possible to prosecute the cam- 
paign in all its stages without resorting 
to that phase of politics.” 








Geo. Washington Life, Charleston. Wisconsin: 
N. J. Frey, president, Wisconsin Life, Madison. 
Ontario: A. N. Mitchell, general manager, Can 

“la Life, Toronto. Onebec: A. B. Wood. pres 
ident, Sun Life of Montreal. Manitoba: H. W 
Manning, assistant general manager, Great-West 
life. Winnipeg. 


Many Executives Attend 
Banquet at Yale Club 


GUESTS OF N. Y. MANAGERS 


This Dinner, Annu bl Affair, Now One of 
Leading Social Events of Crowded 
Insurance Week 

The Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York was host at a dinner 
last night in the Yale Club. The dinner 
is one of the chief social events of what 
the fraternity now calls “Insurance 
Week in New York,” because of the con- 
ventions of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel, National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners and numer- 
ous other gatherings, including impor- 
tant committee meetings of quite a num- 
ber of organizations, which are held dur- 
ing the week. 

The dinner of the Life Managers As- 
sociation of Greater New York is eager- 
ly looked forward to by many company 
executives and there was an unusually 
large turnout from the home offices last 
night. 

The entertainment program was well 
handled. It included “That Quartette,” 
a standard vaudeville act, known in 
Europe as well as in this country; also 
“George Thompson,” the original “Cohen 
on the Telephone,” and “Rubber-Faced 
Gallagher,” a well known éntertainer at 
dinners. 

One of the guest speakers of the even- 
ing was S. T. Whatley, vice-president 
Aetna Life, in charge of production. 

Edward W. Allen is president of the 
Life Managers Association; Harry Gar- 
diner is vice-president and Walter E. 
Barton is secretary-treasurer. 

The dinner followed an afternoon bus- 
iness program. On the speaking pro- 
gram were Forrest L. Morton, New York 
Life, on “Taxation,” and M. Albert Lin- 
ton, Provident Mutual, “The Social Se- 
curity Act.” 


























First Printing Press in the United States 


Brought from England in 1638, this first press is now 
preserved under a glass case in the Vermont Historical Society 


museum in Montpelier. 


In 1781 it was used to print Ver- 


mont’s first newspaper, The Gazette or Green Mountain Post 
Boy—proclaiming Liberty and Independence. 


THE NATIONAL LirE INSURANCE Company has taken on 
the character of Vermont, in thrift, conservatism and sound 
strength; but it has become, too, what its founders intended. 
truly NATIONAL in its scope and service. 


(Detailed statement on request ) 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Mousa, V ¥ RMONT 
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Rail Reorganizations Are Controlled 
By Commerce Commission Shank Says 


Section 77 Gives to Government Absolute Power to Act, 
Despite Lack of Majority Approval 


From Investors 


In the reorganization of railroads the 


Interstate Commerce Commission now 


has complete control, under Section 77, 
ind forthcoming railroad capital struc- 
tures will conform to whatever theory of 
capital structure the Commission may 
adopt, a fact of importance to 
institutions with investments in the rail- 
roads, the Life Counsel meeting was told 
yesterday by Carrol M. Shanks, asso- 
ciate general solicitor of the Prudential. 
One of the most drastic parts of the new 
set-up is that the court may approve a 
reorganization plan even though it lacks 
the approval of a majority of the in- 
yestors. es 

Mr. Shanks said in part: 
The !aw of railroad reorganization to- 
day revolves around Section 77 of the 


great 


Bankruptcy Act,  originaily enacted 
March 3, 1933, as one of the last acts 
of the Hoover Administration, and 
amended August 27 of this year. There 


are a number of roads now being admin- 
istered in equity receivership, for exam- 
ple, Seaboard, Wabash, Mobile & Ohio, 
and Norfolk Southern, but under the pro- 
visions of Section 77 these may be trans- 
ferred from equity to that section at any 
time. Without doubt the presently sig- 
nificant law is that ‘contained in the 
amended Section 77. 


Where Commerce Commission Used 
to Stand 


As to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: that body, since the enactment 
of Section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act in 1920, has been 
under the necessity of approving in the 
public interest the issuance of all securi- 
lies by railroads, and as a consequence, 
of passing upon the issuance in the first 
instance of securities of reorganized 
properties. Inasmuch as any plan was 
first passed upon by the court and ap- 
proved by the creditors and was ready 
to be put into effect before application 
would be made to the Commission, the 
Commission obviously was in no posi- 
tion to exercise any effective supervision 
over the plan. 

Any material changes would merely 
kick over the work of the creditors and 
of the court which had gone before, in- 
volving as much as years of labor and 


negotiations, and often large expense. 
This dilemma facing the Commission 


was brought to a focus when it was 
asked to approve the issuance of new 
securities for the reorganized Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road Co. in the fall of 1927. The Com- 
mission stated that it disapproved of the 
reorganization plan but because of the 
great interests involved and the steps 
taken, it did not feel justified in destroy- 
ing what had gone before, and reluctant- 
ly approved the new securities. There 
Commission supervision stood at the time 
of enactment of Section 77. 


A Drastic Provision 


The amendment of Section 77 in Au- 
gust of this year cut the Gordian knot 
with a vengeance. It attempted to in- 
stall earning power as the controlling 
factor in any valuation of property un- 
der the section, which seems unobjec- 
tionable. But it didn’t stop there. It 
goes on to provide that if two-thirds of 
those voting of a class do not accept 
the plan, nevertheless, the court may 
confirm the plan and put it into effect 
—and this even though every single class 
may be opposed. 

This may be one way of expediting 
Plans, but I for one think it an unneces- 
sarily drastic remedy. Compositions have 


been part of the law of bankruptcy for 
many years, although heretofore have 
had application only to unsecured indebt- 
edness, 

There is no question but that it is 
legal for two-thirds of those voting of a 
class to bind that class. But when we 
come to empowering the court to take 
away the rights of creditors where two- 
thirds or a majority in amount of those 
voting do not agree, then I consider the 
majority rule principle of compositions 
is no longer in play and we are back to 
a question of contract rights. 

Viewed as a whole, it would seem that 
about the only rights left are those to 
cet together and compromise. Even when 
that is done, however, the last word has 
not been said. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission must pass upon a plan in its 
inception. It may report out a plan which 
has been submitted to it or one which is 
of its own making. The court cannot 
consider a plan except one certified to 
it by the Commission. In certifying this 
plan the Commission must pass upon the 
private rights of the parties, and not 
merely with respect to the public interest 
as heretofore. 

Complainant Prosecutor and Judge 

at Once 

The upshot of it all is that the Com- 
mission originates the plan and passes 
upon the private and public rights in 
connection therewith; and the court is 
confined to passing upon whatever may 
be certified te it by the Commission. The 
duties thus imposed by Section 77 and 
other relevant law on the Commission 
constitute it, as has been said, complain- 
ant, prosecutor and judge. 

Pursuant to general authority under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act, the recently announced investigation 
of the New Haven by the Commission 
will be undertaken. Following this, it 
must pass upon or originate a plan for 
that road and sit as judge upon the pri- 
vate rights of the parties. In this con- 
nection it may be remembered that the 
Commission has authorized all R.F.C. 
railroad loans and in its capacity as judge 
will have to pass upon the rights created 
thereby in relation to other: private 
rights. 

As I view it, there can be no question 
but what control in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is complete, and the 
forthcoming capital structures will con- 
form to whatever theory of those capital 
structures the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may adopt. 

The burden thus cast unon the Com- 
mission is enormous, its duties multifari- 
cus and conflicting. I can but express 
the hope that in viewing the problems 
to which it must now address itself, the 
Commission will insist that the rights 
of investors and the obligations of the 
roads will be recognized as definitely 
superior to those of the stockholders, 
the parties in interest to 
money was loaned. 


WROTE POLICIES BY HAND 

The recent death, in his seventy-fourth 
year, of Charles A. Sadleir, missionary 
for forty years to the Araucanian In- 
dians of South America, severed a link 
with the early history of the Canada 
Life. Mr. Sadleir was employed by the 
Canada Life in the first head office of 
the company in Hamilton, Ontario, as a 
policy writer, in the days’ when: every 
policy form was written out by hand. 
Mr. Sadleir was one of a staff of two 
men employed at the time for this pur- 
pose. He entered the company’s employ 
in February, 1877, and left in March, 
1882. ; 


whom the. 
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| It is not so listed in life insurance. 





HOW MUCH FOR 
GOODWILL? 


- 


Goodwill is a recognized asset in business. In most 


cases it has a definite dollars and cents value. 


Yet there is no 


business behind which lies goodwill of more real value. 








That goodwill has been built upon a growing public 
confidence based on the unequalled record of life insur- 


ance for almost a hundred years. 


This record coupled with the energy and industry of 
life insurance salesmen during the past twenty-five 
years has resulted in an increase of the protection 
enjoyed by policyholders in North America from 
$16,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000. 


When life insurance pioneered its way across this conti- 
nent as a new financial plan it had to prove its 
merit both as a practical plan for family protection 


and as a safe and sound investment. 


Its dependability from both these standpoints has been 
amply demonstrated particularly during the past 
five years of unprecedented strain. Life insurance 
has proved equal to every demand and in many 


cases has been the only investment to stand the test. 


With such a favorable balance of opinion behind it 
and with the wide variety of policies now available to 
meet every requirement, no limit can be placed on the 


possible expansion of life insurance during the next few 


decades. 














SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY of CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
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Aviation Underwriting More Liberal 
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according to the amount of flying done, 
in the underwriter’s view. A suggestion 
is that the rate be determined by using 
the pilot’s rating as a base. For instance, 
if five executives are accustomed to use 
one plane and each uses it a fifth of the 
time, they might each be rated 20% of 
the pilot’s additional rate. 
Urge Full Coverage for Pilots 

While many companies use exclusion 
riders in the case of student pilots and 
licensed pilots a current suggestion is 
that aviation exclusion riders be also 
used in cases of applicants who have 
recently ceased flying and that those ac- 
tively flying be encouraged to purchase 
full coverage at the appropriate rating. 

It is pointed out that during the years 
of active piloting the pilot has a greater 
chance to be killed flying than from all 
other causes and for that reason he 
should know that he can get coverage at 
a price. Unfamiliarity with aviation sta- 
tistics often leads a pilot to underesti- 
mate the risk and to ask for a rider in 
preference to paying an extra premium 
for full coverage. It is believed that 
without flatly refusing to give applicants 
what they want companies should do all 
in their power to discourage insurance 
that does not insure. 


Status of Exclusion Riders 


Exclusion riders may be classified as 
to whether they do, or do not, run for 
longer than the period of contestability 
and as they exclude all or only a part ol 
the aviation hazard. Because of the pos- 
sibility that the riders may not stand in 
the courts after the policy is incontes- 
table many companies limit the amount 
taken in such cases. 

Status of riders in different states 
varies with the attitude of their courts 
on such things. In New York and 
Washington the highest courts of the 
state have upheld the use of riders. In 
other states it is doubtful whether the 
courts would uphold them. For that rea- 
son companies issue larger amounts 
where they feel the courts would approve 
the use of the rider and smaller amounts 
where there is considerable doubt re- 
garding the attitude of the courts. At 
present there are sixteen states where it 
is believed the riders would not be up- 
held. 

Occupational Aspects 


Other groups may: be divided broadly 
on the basis of occupational hazards. 
Applicants engaged in the aviation in- 
dustry are not considered standard risks 
and the theoretical hazard is not waived. 
The ex-pilot presents a serious hazard in 
that there is always a possibility that he 
may return to flying. For that reason 
he should not be granted unrestricted 
insurance until a period of at least five 
years has elapsed in which he has done 
no flying. 

Most of the statistics on non-scheduled 
civilian flying cover a period within the 
depression so that future increase in an- 
nual flying time with consequent increase 
in annual mortality rate must be taken 
into account in fixing a rate for a period 
of years. For this reason many com- 
panies feel that they should take a con- 
servative stand. The present net cost 
is about 3c per flight or lc per hour. 


Prudential Adopts New Formula 


The Prudential in a letter addressed to 
the field force liberalizing its attitude 
toward underwriting of passengers on 
schedule air lines, outlined the formula 
which it is following in handling those 
risks. The letter from James F. Little, 
vice-president and actuary of that com- 
pany, follows: 

“Continued improvement in the safety 
record of air transportation has made it 
possible for this company to adopt a 
more liberal attitude toward applicants 
making use of the recularly established 
air lines as a means of transportation. 

“Effective immediately the present 
schedule of the rate book is to be dis- 


continued. Hereafter each case will be 
considered on its merits, but in general 
will be treated along the lines indicated 
below. A carefully completed question- 
naire will continue to be necessary. 

“Applicants with not more than 20 
take-offs nor more than 40 hours of fly- 
ing a year will be accepted at regular 
rates with a maximum limit of $200,000 
of old and new insurance combined. 

“Applicants with 21 to 50 take-offs or 
41 to 100 hours of flying a year will also 
be accepted at regular rates, but the Ac- 
cidental Death Benefit, if applied for, 
will be rated. The maximum limit will 
be $100,000 of old and new insurance 
combined. 

“Applicants with more than 50 take- 
offs or more than 100 hours of flying a 
year may, in exceptional cases, be ac- 
cepted at regular rates, but, as a rule, 
will be rated. The Accidental Death 
Benefit, if applied for, will be rated or 





refused depending on the merits of the 
case. The maximum limit will be $50,000 
for old and new insurance combined. 

“It should be emphasized that the Ac- 
cidental Death Benefit, when granted, 
covers the risk of flying as a fare-pay- 
ing passenger on a scheduled flight over 
a regularly established line, but no other 
fying. An executive or employe of an 
air transport company flying on a pass 
would not be considered as a fare-paying 
passenger. 

“Existing policyholders who would be 
treated more leniently under these rules 
should apply for a reduction in rating. 
The reduction in rating, if approved, will 
become effective on the next premium- 
due date following the date of this 
letter.” 

Equitable Society More Liberal 

Another company which has just liber- 
alized its underwriting practice with re- 
spect to aviation hazards is the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. That com- 
pany is also making certain changes in 
the treatment of Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard ratings. Policies 
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offered men in that classification will in 
clude a special permanent aviation a, 
clusion clause which is more liberal j 
that it does not exclude death when a 
fare-paying passenger on a regular air 
route between definitely established air- 
ports. 

_ In a letter to the field force announc- 
ing the Society’s more liberal treatment 
of the aviation passenger hazard W W 
Klingman, vice-president said: “Based 
on studies of recent developments in 
commercial aviation, the Society here- 
after will accept with greater freedom 
applicants who fly as fare-paying pas- 
sengers over established air routes.More 
cases will be taken at standard rates 
and there will be a corresponding ad- 
justment in extra premiums due to a 
large amount of flying. As the Society’s 
current Double Indemnity clause covers 
this type of flying, and in view of the 
low rate for such accidental coverage 
it will be necessary to exercise reason. 
able caution in granting that clause.” He 
said that the home office would review 
upon receipt of a new questionnaire any 
outstanding policy on which an extra 
premium is being charged for the avia- 
tion passenger hazard. 


Use of Aviation Exclusion Clauses 

Where the aviation hazard is ratable 
on the basis of the liberalized rules for 
passengers or the current rules for other 
types of aviation risks, the Equitable 
Society will continue as heretofore to 
assess an extra premium where such can 
be satisfactorily determined and will not 
offer the applicant the choice of a policy 
without the aviation coverage in lieu of 
the extra premium. This is in keeping 
with current opinion against the issuing 
of insurance which does not insure. _ 

In appropriate cases, however, the 
Society is now prepared to issue a policy 
with a_ permanent exclusion clause 
against death resulting from an aviation 
accident. The new clause is intended 
only to permit the insuring of aviation 
risks which the Society has formerly 
been obliged to decline because of the 
impossibility of determining a satisfact- 
ory extra charge or because the hazard 
was too great to insure at the highest 
rating. Test pilots and student pilots 
are among the risks in this group. 

The Society announces that because 
of special considerations it is not in a 
position to use the aviation exclusion 
clause in the following sixteen states: 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennesssee 
and Wyoming. 

A limited amount of insurance only 
will be considered with the Permanent 
Aviation Exclusion clause and it will be 
applicable only to Ordinary Life and 
higher premium policies. No Term in- 
surance will be issued nor the Double 
Indemnity and premium waiver provi- 
sions be offered when such clause is 
inserted in a policy. 





Agents’ Own Policies 


(Continued from Page 18) 


of $880, and cash to daughter of $880. 

Monthly income to wife of $28.88. An- 
nual income to wife of $109.58. Income 
left under the 20 Years Certain Option 
to be payable to son and daughter at 
the wife’s death. $2,383.89 left at inter- 
est until December, 1944, when it is to 
be paid in a single sum to the second 
son. This agent had stock in the Woods 
company and left a policy to take care 
of the stock ownership. 

Case No, 4—This agent had been with 
the agency for about twenty years, an 
he left an estate of $18,000 payable toa 
trust company in a trust for his wife. 
In addition, he left her a life income of 
$158.20 payable annually through the 
Woods company. 

“These are just examples that. give a 
picture of what has happened in prac- 
tically every case where one of our asso- 
ciates died and left his widow and fam- 
ily well taken care of because they be- 
lieved in the product they sold,” said 
Mr. Duff to The Eastern Underwriter. 
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Federal Bankruptcy Law Should 
Include Insurance, Vance Thinks 


Yale Professor Says State Sovereignty Precludes Efficient 
Handling of Affairs of Nation-wide Co.’s 


A plea for federal bankruptcy pro- 
yision for insurance companies to pre- 
yent dissipation of assets. due to con- 
ficting or “selfish” state laws was advo- 
cated by William R. Vance, professor 
of law at Yale University, in addressing 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sl this week. He does not believe that 
sich a provision would open the door 
to federal supervision of companies. 

Because the forty-eight states of the 
American Union have their own separate 
sovereignty and each has unfettered con- 
trol of all property within its territory, 
seizure of assets within the state for 
creditors there without regard to credi- 
tors elsewhere is legal and has been 
twice upheld by U. S. Supreme Court re- 
cently. In that much litigated case of 
Clark v. Williard it was established that 
the state of Montana could take assets 
there of an Iowa company and use them 
for Montana creditors, despite protest 
of the Iowa receiver who would use the 
assets for the benefit of all creditors. 

“The existing system of liquidating in- 
surance corporations doing business in 
many states is intolerable in its ineffici- 
ency, its expensiveness, its delays and 
its injustice,” Professor Vance said. “No 
constitutional remedies appear to be 
available to check its abuses. Even Fed- 
eral equity receiverships are practically 
unavailable. In the interest of sound 





Counsel’s New President 








LOUIS H. COOKE 


_At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel on Wed- 
nesday Louis H. Cooke, general counsel 
New York Life, was elected president, 
succeeding Alfred Hurrell, vice-president 
Prudential. 

Mr. Cooke was born at Hardwick, N. 
J, entered Princeton University in 1898; 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
was graduated from Princeton in the 
class of 1902. He entered the New York 
Law School, graduating first in his class 
in 1904. For three years thereafter he 
Was a member of the faculty of the New 
York Law School and was also engaged 
IN private practice. In March, 1907, Mr. 
ooke entered the legal department of 
the New York Life and after fifteen 
years of continuous advancement in posi- 
tion and authority was appointed gen- 
cral counsel of the company in Septem- 


ber, 1922, which position he now occupies. 


jurisprudence as well as of state regula- 
tion of the insurance business, some 
form of relief must be found. Only two 
possible avenues for such relief seem to 
be open; uniform state legislation gov- 
erning such liquidation and _ rehabilita- 
tion, or an amendment of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act that will bring insolvent 
insurance corporations under the unitary 
administration possible under the bank- 
ruptcy power of the national govern- 
meni. 


Has No Hope For Uniform Act 

“In the light of our past experience 
with attempts to secure uniform legis- 
lation on any but narrow commercial is- 
sues, there seems no reasonable hope 
that such a uniform law would be 
enacted by all the states, even if an ade- 
quate law could be drafted; and such 
drafting would be a sorely difficult, if 
not an impossible task. 

“It would seem that the only adequate 
and available remedy is to be found in a 
recourse to the federal bankruptcy pow- 
er. A tentative draft of a proposed 
amendment to the Bankruptcy Act was 
prepared by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department in 1934 and a revised 
draft of the same bill was issued in 
March, 1935. This last draft was further 
revised by the standing committee on 
qualification and regulation of insurance 
companies of the Section of Insurance 
Law of the American Bar Association, 
and submitted in a report recommending 
its approval. 

“In the Section of Insurance Law it 
met much opposition, principally on the 
ground that its enactment by the Con- 
gress would be but an entering wedge 


‘for Federal control of the insurance busi- 


ness, inviting further encroachments of 
the National Government in a field here- 
tofore reserved to the states. The bill 
was recommitted for further considera- 
tion and revision. 


Van Schaick and Bar Ass’n Bill 

“The Van Schaick bill undoubtedly 
does need further revision, but in my 
opinion this, or some similar bill, must 
be enacted. ‘There is no other way out. 
Nor, in my opinion, is the fear that it 
will somehow undermine state control 
of insurance justified. In fact state con- 
trol and the prestige of state insurance 
departments will be strengthened by 
bringing to their aid, in a field where 
they are now well nigh helpless, the 
power of unitary administration through 
the courts of bankruptcy. I cannot be- 
lieve that any organization is weakened 
before the public by rendering better 
service to the public.” 

Powers of a State Receiver 

Discussing present powers under state 
liquidation or rehabilitation Professor 
Vance said: “Obviously the orders of 
the state court do not run beyond the 
state’s jurisdiction, and if the liquidator 
is serving as receiver of a corporation 
not dissolved, his powers cannot outrun 
the jurisdiction of the court creating 
them. Beyond that jurisdiction he has 
no claims or rights which another state 
is bound to respect. But by comity most 
of the states allow the domiciliary liqui- 
dator or receiver to sue for the appoint- 
ment of ancillary receiver and otherwise 
deal with the assets of the insolvent, al- 
ways provided that such action is not 
prejudicial to the interests of domestic 
creditors or in contravention of any set- 
tled state policy. 

“However, when the decree of the 
domiciliary court dissolves the insolvent 
corporation and transfers its assets to 
the state liquidator, he thereby acquires 
title to the insolvent’s property, wherever 

(Turn Forward to Page 32) 





























The “SPARK” and “FRAMEWORK” 
OF A WORKING PLAN 


Life insurance 
proved the effectiveness of their work 
through the use of Direct Mail have invaria- 
bly used this tool in conjunction with a sales 
plan that worked for them. 


salesmen who have im- 


The Northwestern Mutual's new Duplex 
Prospecting Plan, built around an unique set 
of Direct Mail letters, was recently released 
to its agency force as the capstone to a com- 
plete set of selling equipment, which already 
included spotlight prospect cards, a Sales 
Builder for guidance and record, booklets, 
and presentation forms. 


This Direct Mail material, designed for 
specific ''need"' selling, acts as the ‘'spark"’ 
as well as the ''framework'' of the salesman's 
working plan, enhancing the scope and the 
usefulness of all the necessary supporting 
materials already in the possession of the 
Northwestern Mutual salesman. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Discuss New Federal Law 


‘Two Insu rance H untsmen For Declaratory Judgments 





Left to Right: Clint Norton, guide; 
Tom Murrell. 


Thomas G. Murrell, general agent, 
Connecticut General, New York City, 
and George C. Capen, assistant superin- 
tendent of agents, Connecticut General, 
have returned from a hunting trip to 
Maine. They were at a mountain re- 
treat in the Maine woods for two weeks 
in company with George Risley, agency 


SEEK TO REMOVE COCHRANE 

Senator John Nolon, Jr., of Manitou, 
Colo., filed with the Civil Service Com- 
mission a charge that Jackson Cochrane, 
insurance commissioner of Colorado, is 
inefficient and incompetent for that of- 
fice, giving as the basis of the charge his 
handling of the American Life of Den- 
ver, now defunct. 


MUST SERVE SENTENCE 

John D. Kitrell, Denver, head of the 
Paramount Life, must serve a four-year 
sentence in the Federal prison, the 
United States Supreme Court held. He 
was charged with evading taxes on his 
1930 income. He is also penalized for 
some fraudulent actions in the sale of 
Paramount stock. 


BEESLEY HEADS TRUST COUNCIL 
Elmer L. Beesley, State Mutual Life 
has been elected president of the newly 
organized Syracuse life insurance trust 
council. The organization is the third 
of its kind to be formed in the country 
and its primary aim is to further the 
growth and scope of service to clients 
of insurance companies and trust com- 
panies. 

H. M. CATHLES RECOVERING 
Henry Moir Cathles, son of Lawrence 
M. Cathles, president North American 
Reassurance Co. and godson of Henry 
Moir, president United States Life, is 
in the White Plains, N. Y., hospital re- 
covering from an acute attack of ap- 
pendicitis. He was operated on last Fri- 
day. Young Mr. Cathles is a freshman 
at Princeton University and played on 
the freshman football team this fall. 


DeLONG AGENCY DINNER 
Members of the Charles E. DeLong 
agency, Mutual Benefit, New York, met 
at the Columbia University Club Mon- 
day evening fer the monthly dinner 
meeting ont conference. Guest speaker 
was J. Elliott Hall of the Penn Mutual 


JOINS L. F. PARET AGENCY 

Francis X. Gowen, formerly assistant 
head of the foreign exchange department 
of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia bankers, 
is now with the Louis F. Paret agency, 
Provident Mutual, of Camden and Phila- 
delphia, 


The Federal Declaratory Judgments 
Act, about a year old, was discussed at 
the meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel in New York this 
weck under the leadership of A. D. 
Christian of Richmond, Va., general 
counsel for the Atlantic Life. Mr. Chris- 
‘ian reviewed the history of such law 
and the decisions of the courts inter- 
preting it in the year since its passage. 

KLOCKSIN AND SHUFF TALK 

Among out of ton men who talked 
at agency meetines in Ney York City 
on Mondav morning of this week wer 
John L. Shuff. Union Central, Cincin- 
nati, who addressed the Charles B 
Knight agency, and Clarence C. Klock- 
sin, legislative counsel, Northwestern 
\utual Life, who talked to the Clifford 
L. McMillen agency of his company. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries e 
90 John Street, New York 





——— 























Monty Adams, guide; George C. Capen, Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
e es ete 

secretary, who for years has been visit- 
ing the Maine wilds and has a great H D H | 
collection of trophies of the Maine hunt AIGHT, AVIS & AIGHT, nc. 
in his famous barn in Hartford. Consulting Actuaries 

In the accompanying picture Messrs. FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Capen and Murrell are photographed INDIANAPOLIS 
with two deer they shot and with two of . 
the guides who kept them from being Omaha Kansas City 
lost. 








CANADIAN PARTY Consulting Actuaries 


cal Woodward, Ryan, 


Insurance Men and Their Wives Dine at ‘i 
Sardi’s and Attend Performance Sharp & Davis 
of “Jubilee” Thursday Night 90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


\mong the pleasant social events of 
the week was a dinner and theatre party Telephone BEekman 3-5656 





to visiting Canadian officials and execu- 
tives and their wives, held at Sardi’s res- 
taurant, 234 West Forty-fourth Street, 
last night. The guests later attended a 
performance of “Jubilee.” Among those 


at‘'ending were these: 
A. H. Beaton, National Life, Toronto, and 
Mrs. Beaton; C. S. V. Branch, Sun Life, Mont- 


real, and Mrs. Branch; George Carter, Detroit; 
Frank C. Capon, Prudential Insurance, Mont- 
real, and Mrs. Capon; Orville Davies, General 
Exchange —— Corporation, and Mrs. " 
Javies; C. D. Devlin, Confederation Life, To- E. i] 
ronto; C. P. Fell, Empire Life, Toronto, and xXpertencet 
Mrs. Fell; George B. Foster, Travelers, Mont- 
real; R. Leighton Foster, Canadian Life In- 
emoanes Officers Association, and Mrs. Foster; e 
Rt. on. George P. Graham, Toronto; Nelson F; dl 

B. Hadley, New York Insurance Department, rien AA 
and Mrs. Hadley; William Hastie, Canada Life, 
Toronto; W. L. Hadley, The Eastern Under- 
writer, and Mrs. Hadley: Lamar Hill, America 
Fore, and Mrs, Hill; Mrs. Leroy A. Lincoln, Secure 
wife of vice-president of Metropolitan Life; H. 
W. Manning, Great-West Life, Winnipeg; Hart- 
ley D. McNairn, Ontario Superintendent of In- 
surance, and Mrs. McNairn; A. N. Mitchell, 


Canada Life, Toronto; Henry E. North, Met- 
ropolitan Life, and Mrs. North; J. G. Parker, 
Imperial Life, Toronto; Louis H. Pink, New 


York Insurance Superintendent, and Mrs. Pink; 
James A. Simpson, Sun Life, Montreal; V. R 


Smith, Confederation Life, Toronto, and Mrs. - 

Smith; John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual Life, Union Mutual 
and Mrs. Stevenson; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
Metropolitan Life, and Mrs, Taylor; Harold 


Warner, Royal-Liverpool group, and Mrs. Warn- Life Insurance 


er, and Alice Williams, Bronxville. 


inn, ene Company 


S. Lowrie has been appointed agency ‘ 
supervisor of the Manufacturers Life of Portland, Maine 


Toronto at its Southeastern Asia branch 




















“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


INTERMEDIATE SERVING THE AND CONTINGING TO PLEASE! GROUP 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 











RELIANCE LIFE 







TIME CONTROL 


... And How It Helps 
Reliance Agents 


Time is the insurance man’s 
most valuable asset. The 
Reliance man finds his time 
saved for him on all sides: 


—Each morning, a card 
tells him who to see, 
what to sell them. 


—Before he calls a pre- 
approach letter has in- 
troduced him. 


—When he calls, he fol- 


lows an interview 








planned for that call. 


—Each month, a revolving 
file provides a stream of 
prospects for him. 


—At all times, a sales an- 
alysis system shows him 
the work which profits 
most and how he can 
make more income. 


In scores of ways, Reliance 
men find their time turned 
into money for them. 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 
PITTSBURGH 
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life Ad. Ass'n to Hear 
Philadelphia Printer 


AT N. Y- ROUND TABLE DEC. 10 
Julius Weyl to Address Meeting; Execu- 
tive to Discuss Better Printing 
and Typography 


The Life Advertisers Association at 
ts Eastern Round Table in New York 
(ity December 10 will hear an address 
on better printing and typography by 
jylius Weyl, vice-president and treas- 
yer of the Edward Stern Co., big Phila- 
{elphia printing house. C. P. Mayfield 
of the Fidelity Mutual is’ chairman of 
the Round Table. ; 

Mr. Weyl is also a director of the 
Globe Ticket Co., printers of most of the 
theatre tickets used on Broadway and 
in eastern moving picture houses. He 
grved successively as vice-president and 
president of the United Typotheatae of 
America from 1930 to 1933, is now vice- 
president and treasurer of the Philadel- 
shia Typotheatae and has served for 
years as Chairman of the industrial rela- 
tions committee. During the existence 
of the N.R.A. he was chairman in charge 
of administration of the Code Authority 
for the territory embracing eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 


OTT AGENCY THANKSSIVINS 


Production Drive Results in $1,039,010; 
Manager Takes Wimners to Dinner 
and Football Game 
Winners of the football production 
contest run for twenty-eight working 
davs in the A. V. Ott agency, Equitable 
Society, New York, were guests of the 
agency manager on Thanksgiving day. 
The party started in the agency office 
and was followed by the traditional tur- 
key dinner in a New York hotel and 
then box seats at the Fordham-New 

York University game. 

The football contest was one of the 
most successful drives ever staged in the 
Ott agency and resulted in 132 paid cases 
for $1,039,010. Written business during 
the period totaled 169 cases for $1,628,110. 
The contest was worked out on the basis 
of unit competition with each paid ap- 
plication resulting in a certain number 
of yards gained for the individual. Twen- 
ty-two agents scored touchdowns to qual- 
ify for the “All-American” teams. Lead- 
ing producers were J. Mitchell Thorsen 
and Julius Seligson. 


NEW POWELL AGENCY OPENED 


Chandler Bullock, President of State 
Mutual, Is Guest of Honor at At- 
lanta, Ga., Affair 
Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life, was in Atlanta re- 
cently to dedicate the new offices of the 
Georgia agency. Henry M. Powell, gen- 
eral agent in Atlanta since 1926, arranged 
a program for the event which attracted 
several general agents of the company 
from other states and was a highlight of 
surance entertainment locally. The At- 
lanta Constitution used Mr. Bullock’s 
Visit as a topic for editorial comment 
and the “house-warming” was given a 

good spread in the news. 

A dinner given by Walter C. Hill, 
president of the Retail Credit Company, 
attended by many prominent citizens of 
Atlanta, was a feature of the two days’ 
Program. Visiting general agents of the 
State Mutual were Frank W. Pennell, 
New York; George S. Lott, Dayton; T. 
F. Hazen, Jr., Knoxville; S. W. Sparger, 
Durham, N. C.; Norton Ives, Detroit; 
Alex and Irwin Hertzman, Louisville. 
Benjamin H. Neeley is associate general 
agent with Mr. Powell. 





N. J. SUPERVISORS’ DINNER 

The December meeting of the Life 
Supervisors Association of Northern 
New Jersey will be a dinner at the 
Downtown Club on Wednesday, De- 
cember 11. John A, Ramsey, supervisor 
for the Gibbs agency, Penn Mutual, will 
discuss training the new agent, and offi- 
cers will be elected for the coming year. 





TAX “SPENDTHRIFT” TRUST 


Federal Government Can Take 90% of 
Income, Though Garnishee Judgments 
Are Allowed Only 10%, Court Rules 
_ The United States Government, suing 
for taxes, can take 90% of the income 
under a “spendthrift” trust, even though 
judgment debtors are limited to 10% of 
that incorne to satisfy their debts, it has 
been held by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. Judge Crouch wrote the verdict, 

dissented from by Judge Hubbs. 

The case was that of Jerome Rosen- 
berg, beneficiary under a “spendthrift” 
trust, and in receivership, being sued for 
Federal taxes. The law allows only 10% 
of the income to be garnisheed, but the 
court held that the Federal government 
could not be bound by such a state law. 
The government lien was filed some time 
werd other judgments and Judge Crouch 
said: 

“The crder should be reversed and an 
order granted to the effect that the judg- 
ments filed prior to the filing of the no- 
tice of lien are entitled to 10% of the 
trust income ahead of the United States 
and that the United States is entitled to 
00% of the trust income until the prior 
judgments are satisfied; and then, if the 
claim of the United States is still unpaid, 
to the entire income until paid, all, how- 
ever, without costs.” 


Security Board Makes 
Key Men Appointments 


FRANK BANE EXECUTIVE HEAD 
Thomas H. Eliot General Counsel; H. P. 


Seidemann Coordinator and Merrill 
G. Murray Technical Adviser 


The Government’s Security Board has 
completed its skeleton organization. 
John G. Winant, a former Governor, is 
chairman. Other members of the board 
are Arthur J. Altmeyer and Vincent G. 
Miles. The careers of Messrs. Winant, 
Altmeyer and Miles were printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter some time ago. 

Chairman Winant announces that 
Frank Bane has been made executive 
director of the board; Thomas H. Eliot 
is general counsel; Henry P. Seidemann, 
coordinator; and Merrill G. Murray tech- 
nical adviser. 

Their Careers 

Mr. Bane made a nation-wide reputa- 
tion as director of the American Wel- 
fare Association. Mr. Eliot has been as- 
sociate solicitor in the labor department. 
He was legal adviser to the committee 
on economic security. Mr. Murray was 
technical adviser to the same committee 
and was a former state director of the 


Minnesota Employment Service. He will 
specialize in the study of unemployment 
compensation. Seidemann is an expert 
on budget systems. On November 1 he 
started on the mechanization of account- 
ing procedure necessary for the record- 
ing and payment of benefits under the 
new act. 

The first money that came into the 
possession of the Social Security Board 
was an Emergency Relief allotment of 
$112,610. At the start the lack of funds 
handicapped the board somewhat, but 
through friendly cooperation it was able 
to borrow for its personnel some type- 
writers, some paper and some envelopes. 





ENTERTAIN C. M. CARTWRIGHT 

Charles M. Cartwright, managing ed- 
iior of The National Underwriter, in 
town to attend the current insurance 
conventions, was guest of honor at sev- 
eral affairs here. The largest was a party 
at the home of Nora Vincent Paull, vice- 
president The National Underwriter, giv- 
en in her home on Central Park West 
Thanksgiving evening. 


DUGAL NOT WELL 
Superintendent Dugal of Quebec, who 
generally attends the convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
was not here this week. He is at pres- 
ent confined to his home through illness. 














It is not mere chance that some types 
of activity developed into professions. 
They developed on professional lines largely 
because of the necessity in those lines for 


THIS IS NOT CHANCE! 


acter and the necessary amount of special- 
ized knowledge, and then place himself in 
that person's hands, following his advice, 
with the confidence that the desired results 








disinterested advice based on highly spe- 
cialized knowledge. 


In the normal transactions of trade a 
man may rely upon his own judgment, and, 
to a large extent, upon his own knowledge. 
He may be willing to risk on his own judg- 
ment an expenditure for an automobile, or 
a radio, or a piece of real estate, or some 
particular security. He cannot, however, 
possibly rely on his own judgment as to 
what kind of medical treatment he needs 
if he is ill. He cannot go into a drugstore, 
look over the various bottles of drugs on 
the counter, and decide that he will pick 
out this particular one with a fancy name 
to treat his ills. 


He must, of necessity, select some indi- 
vidual who, in his judgment, has high char- 


will be attained. Some types of activity 
have always, because of their very nature, 
required the specialized knowledge upon 
which professional activity is predicated. 
Medicine is an outstanding example. Other 
lines of activity have gradually developed 
to the point where professional service be- 
came essential. 


What has this to do with life insurance? 
Simply this. That in my judgment the com- 
plexities of the problem of an individual 
carrying any reasonable amount of life in- 
surance under our present-day civilization 
have reached a point where professional 
service is absolutely essential in the solu- 
tion of those problems. 


—James A. Fulton 
President, Home Life 


If you would like a copy of this entire speech, write for the booklet “A Career 


ee ee 


or, if you are interested in other material which the Home Life 


has published in the interest of their "Career Underwriters", you may have a 
copy of any of the following booklets: "Client Building Through Estate Planning"; 
"The Making of a General Agent’; "My Daily Dollars"; "Planned Estates”. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY #@ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW JAMES A. FULTON 


Chairman 


C. C. FULTON, JR. 


President 








W. P. WORTHINGTON 


Agency Vice-Pres. Supt. of Agencies 
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200 yeas of eupouence 


IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


More than two centuries ago, in England, modern life 
insurance had its beginnings. Over a century ago, in 
New England, the first of the great American com- 
panies was founded. The accumulated experience of 
those two hundred years in England and America has 
proved the soundness of the basic principles of life in- 
surance practice. These basic principles, and the best 
of procedures, both English and American—adhered 
to unwaveringly—have been largely responsible for the 
record of a life company which is located more than 
five thousand miles from the birthplace of life insur- 
ance—a record which has been outstanding even as 
compared to the fine showing of all life companies. 


Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis was found- 
ed fifty years ago, in a community whose pioneer resi- 
dents brought with them from New England a heri- 
tage of thrift and conservatism. NWNL’s methods of 
safeguarding and furthering the interests of policy- 
holders are based on fundamental conceptions derived 
directly from this English and New England ancestry. 


The result of strict adherence to these principles can 
be found in the three 10-year charts below—satisfying 
figures for NYNL policyholders. 








Ten Significant Years 


oman N WNL —— ALL COMPANIES 
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NWNL’s assets increased 
163%, as compared to an 
increase of 110% for all 


NYNL’s new insurance 
written increased 40%, as 

to no increase 
for all life insurance 
companies. 


NWNL’‘sinsurance in force 
i 84%, a8 com- 
pared to an increase of 
59% for all life insurance 
companies. 











NATIONAL 
COMPANY 
LIBERAL 


NORTHWESTERN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


STRONG 0. J. Arnold, President 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The advertisement above appeared recently in TIME, 
the weekly newsmagazine. 














Insurance Ad Conference Reviews 


Problems of Efficient Marketing 


Hear Market Research and Direct Mail Experts; Sales Research 
Bureau Presents Ad Cost Survey 


Marketing, the business science in 
which advertising is one of the most 
prominent branches, was the central 


point of the discussions of the Insurance 


Advertising Conference winter meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City this week. Two speakers prominent 
in the marketing end of other businesses 
presented their analyses of insurance 
marketing problems. 


Present Bureau Survey 


John Marshall Holcombe and Kenneth 
R. Miller of the Sales Research Bureau, 
presented an analysis on what constitutes 
the advertising department of an insur- 
ance company, its functions, scope of 
activities, and classifications of break- 
down of advertising expenditures. 

Clarence A. Palmer of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, president of the 
conference, was in the chair. David C. 
Gibson of the Maryland Casualty was 
chairman of the committee in charge. 

Frank Presbrey, dean of American ad- 
vertising men and whose career of fifty 
years spans the entire history of modern 
advertising, was a guest at the confer- 
ence luncheon and was_ introduced. 

“Paper, Ink and Force” 

Philip J. Kelly, executive vice-president 
of I. Harry Latz Service, advocated a 
more generous use of “paper, ink and 
force” in the way of direct mail to keep 
the insurance message before potential 
buyers. 

“Insurance direct mail,” he said, “should 
be designed to do more than get the door 
open and get an interview. It should 
enable the salesman to follow up the call 
and keep the prospect in a_ receptive 
frame of mind while the contemplated 
policy is still an open issue. Present di- 
rect mail, for the most part, is designed 
to do one thing—get an interview only— 
then, the help for the salesman stops.” 

Kelly advised his hearers to avoid ad- 
vertising dealing with accident, funerals 
and sorrow. 

“People don’t like this,” he continued, 
“and won’t respond to it. They can’t 
be scared into buying protection. It is 
all right to say these things, but it is 
a mistake to print them.” 

As an alternative, he offered the test- 
imonial as an effective medium for adver- 
tising insurance. 

Not Like Selling Autos 


“The insurance business needs more 
advertising than most industries,” he 
went on. “You can’t see insurance as 


you can see automobiles or other tangi- 
bie things. You're selling an idea, and 
it takes more paper and ink and force 
to keep an idea alive and before the 
public than it does when you're selling 
something that you can see and feel.” 

Two suggestions were made by the 
speaker during the course of his address. 
The first was that insurance advertising 
managers acquire actual experience in 
selling their product better to equip 
themselves for the job of telling sales- 
men how to proceed. Secondly, he urged 
them to use direct mail more liberally, 
if for no other reason than to justify the 
investments their companies make in 
man power. 

“Insurance companies spend a great 
deal of time training new men,” he said, 
“and literally holding their hand for 
them while they get started. After they 
get started the companies are inclined to 
forget them. Direct mail, properly used 
with a field organization will keep it alive 
and help the salesmen plan their work 
more logically.” 

Compiling Casualty Statistics Would 

Help Ad Plans 

The lack of statistical material dealing 
with the casualty and surety market was 
commented on by C. L. Landon when 
addressing the luncheon meeting of the 


conference. Therefore he suggested that 
the companies in that field should make 
a cooperative effort to compile such 
figures, showing how much casualty in- 
surance is being sold as compared with 
the potential need for it, and where the 
field is least cultivated. 
Couldn’t Find Important Facts 

Mr. Landon, who is vice-president of 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., in charge of market. 
ing and research, said that when he 
started to prepare his address for the 
conference he was unable to find any 
material about the casualty and surety 
market, although such facts have been 
compiled about most other businesses 
The particular information Mr. Landon 
started out to find was the amount of 
burglary insurance and the number of 
residences so covered, to be compared 
with the total number of houses. 

If such data were collected it would 
show where to put sales stress for best 
results, and the advertising men could 
work with greater efficiency in educating 
the public, he said. It would be possible 
to see quickly how many could buy, how 
many have bought, and where those who 
should but have not are located. Also 
it would be simpler to figure how much 
money could profitably be spent on ad- 
vertising, to reach the market. 


Agent May Be Speaker At 


Advertising Conference 
The Insurance Advertising Conference 
will hear an agent from the field who 
will discuss what kind of advertising is 
of most assistance to the producers on 
the firing line, if a suggestion made at 
the class B session of the conference 
is followed. The B class is composed of 
insurance newspapermen, advertising 
agents and other members of the confer- 
ence who are not company advertising 
supervisors. The session was asked by 
the main body to make suggestions as 
to possible future program material. 








WHO BIG BUYERS ARE 





Recently Coal Dealers Have Bought 

Most, Followed by Factory Mana- 

gers, Brokers and Bankers 

Evidence of seasonal earnings are seen 
in the fact that among the purchasers 
of big policies last month the greatest 
volume of insurance was bought by coal 
and ice dealers, according to an analysis 
recently completed by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. Second in this respect were 
factory managers. 

A greater number of large policies 
were bought by brokers and_ bankers 
than by men in any other walk of life. 
Physicians and surgeons followed the 
brokers and bankers on this list. Next 
in order were retail merchants, coal and 
ice dealers, factory managers, office man- 
agers, students and farmers. 





FRANKLIN D’OLIER, JR., TO WED 

Franklin D’Olier, Jr., son of the vice- 
president of the Prudential, Franklin 
D’Olier, and Miss Winifred Lee, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. James T. Lee of 
740 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
East Hampton, Long Island, are to be 
married. 





MYRICK AGENCY NOVEMBER 

The Julian S. Myrick agency, Mutual 
Life, New York, paid for $2,297,325 in 
November compared with $2,723,161 for 
1934. For the year the total paid-for 
business is $29,709,906 compared with 
$24,140,216. 


ADAMS CLUB CHAIRMAN 
Claris Adams, vice-president of the 
American Life of Detroit, is chairman of 
the Michigan League of Republican 
Clubs. 
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VERY day of the year and every twenty-four hours of each day The 
Salvation Army is serving those who need its help, w ithout any 
question of race, color or creed. 

















































Last year 7,629,520 applicants for aid—spiritual, moral and mate- 
rial—were dealt with by the 2,000 Salvation Army Centers operating 
throughout the country. 
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At Christmas we endeavor to provide for our large family that 
little more which makes all the difference to the celebration of the festive 
season. Appetizing and substantial meals for the needy, and suitable gifts 
for the youngsters. 


Four hundred and sixty-eight thousand, nine hundred and twenty- 
seven Christmas Dinners were supplied to those who could not provide 
their own. Toys and clothing were given to gladden the hearts of 281,044 
children. 
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All this in addition to our continuous program for the regeneration 
of despairing humanity. 


We rely entirely for our support on the benevolence of a generous 
public. 
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Will You Help? 


*Send your gifts to: 
COMMISSIONER ALEXANDER M. DAMON 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
120 West Fourteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Noi 


* Or, if you prefer, to your local Salvation Army Center. Gifts may be desig- 


nated for any specific purpose or district. 
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Travelers Reproduces Currier & Ives 





rints 


In Remarkable 1936 Calender 


There are two different ways insur- 
ance companies have of using calendars. 
One is to distribute calendars for name 
publicity, the other is to use them as 
good-will gifts and to subdue the name 
and advertising content. Both ways are 
effective, but during the past two years 
the Travelers of Hartford has been re- 
markably successful in the second field 
The theme of the calendar for the year 
now ending was the Connecticut Tercen- 
tenary, and the Travelers contribution 
by this medium has been one of the out- 
standing features of the state’s Tercen- 
tenary celebration. 

Next year the company is going even 
further in the gift field, for the calendar 
illustrations are twelve of the best Cur- 
rier and Ives color prints, reproduced 
carefully to match the precious originals, 
a series of pictures that even in repro- 
duction has a high commercial value. 
And the advertising is limited to a small 
line of type on the bottom, “Published 
by The Travelers, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut.” 

The ‘large presentation envelope in 
which the calendar is issued, flat, is dec- 
orated with a map of the United States 
on which are spotted the twelve scenes 
The name of the recipient can be in- 
scribed on a special medallion provided 
for that purpose 

The twelve prints were selected only 
after a great deal of thought. All avail- 
able lists, records and prints were exam- 


ined. An attempt was made to select 
subjects of artistic merit and historical 
value. The subjects are seasonal and well 
distributed geographically about the 
United States and Canada. The clipper 
ships, pioneers, steamboats and lightning 
express are all typical of activities in 
which many of the Travelers early pol- 
icyholders suffered accidents or lost their 
lives. The majority of the prints were 
published during the years when the 
Travelers was being established. 
Oversubscribed by November 1 


The reproductions are among the finest 
ever made. The paper stock was made in 
« natural tint, matching the paper on 
which the originals were printed. The 
6,700 possible subjects were boiled down 
tc twelve and the assistance of art deal- 
ers and collectors sought in finding per- 
fect originals from which the best repro- 
ductions could be made. A brief story 
wbout each of the twelve prints appears 
on the thirteenth sheet of the calendar. 

\gents were given an opportunity to 
subscribe for the calendars. The edition 
was oversubscribed by November 1, and 
all available calendars have been distrib- 
uted for weeks. Travelers calen- 
dars are prepared under the supervision 
of Col. James L. Howard, vice-president. 


some 


The Story of Currier and Ives 


1813 at 
3oston, where coinciden- 


Nathaniel Currier was born in 
Roxbury, near 
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tally the first lithographing in America 
was done. At 15 he was apprenticed to 
William and John Pendleton of Boston 
with whom he served for five years. His 
first shop under his own management 
was located in Philadelphia, but within a 
short time he abandoned it and moved to 
New York where at 137 Broadway he 
founded. an office, with a man by the 


name of Stodart. One year later the 
partnership was dissolved and Currier 
moved to No. 1 Wall Street. It was 


during this year that New York was 
swept by the fire which destroyed thir- 
teen acres of property. Four days after 
the fire, Currier was offering for sale 
prints showing the “ruins of the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange, N. Y., after the de- 
structive conflagration of December 16 
and 17, 1835.” The speed with which 
these prints were turned out astounded 
the public. Thousands of copies were 
sold and Currier’s reputation was in the 
making. 

The next big event occurred in Janu- 
ary, 1840, when the Lexington caught fire 
on Long Island Sound and was destroyed 
with a loss of more than 100 lives. With 
even greater speed than before, Currier 
produced a picture of the burning ship 
on a sheet which also contained several 
columns of editorial comment. Interested 
parties in other cities sent for copies 
of the print and Nathaniel Currier be- 
came a national figure. 

Mr. Currier was about 5 feet 8 inches 
in height, weighed 170 pounds, was of 
fair complexion and had blue eyes. The 
driver of the horse in the print “The 
Road,—Winter” is supposed to be a good 
likeness of Mr. Currier. 

He maintained a summer home called 
“The Lion’s Mouth” at Amesbury, Mass., 
where he was frequently visited by the 
prominent people of the day, among 
whom was his good friend, John Green- 
leaf Whittier. He retired from business 
in 1880 and died in 1888 at his home on 
West Twenty-seventh Street. 


Ives Comes Into Firm 


James Merritt Ives was born in 1824 
at the Bellevue Hospital of which his 
father was superintendent. Nathaniel 
Currier’s brother Charles and James Mer- 
ritt Ives married sisters, and it was prob- 
ably through this relationship that Ives 
became connected with the firm. Al- 
though he had ambitions of becoming 
an artist, he was first employed in 1852 
as a bookkeeper. 

He proved so valuable to the business 
that five years later the firm became 
Currier & Ives. 

Currier and Ives each had a typical 
newsman’s nose for news, and it was 
this sense which undoubtedly contributed 


much to the success of their ven- 
ture. They had artists covering 
news events much as a modern 


newspaper sends out reporters. They 
were keen enough to appreciate the 
fascination of fires, the vicissitudes 
of the pioneers, the thrilling mo- 
ments of the hunt and the dangers 
of sea travel and it was these sub- 
jects which were in most demand 
by the stay-at-home public. 


Currier & Ives’ office was the 


meeting place for newspaper men 
and prominent figures of the day. 
Horace Greeley was a constant vis- 
itor as was also P. T. Barnum and 
Henry Ward Beecher. : 

Ives continued active in the busi- 





ness until 1895 when he died at his hom 
in Rye, N. Y. 

The sons of each of these men carrie 
on for a short time but between the 
camera and the advent of illustrations jp 
newspapers and magazines, the busines; 
was doomed. Young Currier sold t 
young Ives and he in turn to Daniel W 
Logan, who retained the name of Currier 
& Ives until 1907. He then sold the 
stones by the pound and closed the shop. 

Had a Great Many Addresses 


Places of business of the firm were ip 
end around what is now the New York 
downtown insurance district. Some of 
the addresses were 148, 152, 125, 123 and 
115 Nassau Street. They moved fre. 
quently, and a great deal of the time 
had two offices. Other addresses includ 
108 Fulton Street, 33 Spruce, 2 Spruce, 
1 Wall, and the original address was 
137 Broadway. 

How the Original Prints Were Made 

Currier & Ives prints are lithographs 
The word “lithograph” comes from 
“lithos” meaning “stone” and “graphe’ 
meaning “to write.” This method of 
printing was invented by Senefelder, who 
discovered that he could draw on a par- 
ticular soft porous stone with a greased 
crayon. With the rest of the stone kept 
moist, it was possible to apply an ink 
which had an affinity for the design and 
thence transfer it to paper. The ink, of 
course, did not stick to the part of the 
stone which was moistened by water, but 
only to the parts covered by the greasy 
design. The Currier & Ives designs were 
made on a particularly fine quality ot 
stone imported from Solenhofer, Bavaria 
Inasmuch as it was very difficult to make 
corrections, the lithograph artist had to 
be sure of every stroke. A variety 0 
crayons, from very hard, fine points for 
lettering up to broad, soft ones, wert 
part of the lithographer’s equipment. | 

If a print did not sell well, the design 
was ground off, the stone resurfaced and 
another design applied. These stones 
were valued by the pound and it wa 
on this basis that the old Currier & Ives 
stones were sold in 1907 when Daniel 
Logan closed the business. j 

Currier & Ives prints were litho 
graphed only in black ink. The colors 
were put on by hand by a group of oper- 
ators who worked in the chain produc- 
tion method—each one applying a cer 
tain color. Many artists supported them 
selves by doing this work. 

A number of these were sold from 
push-carts, the owners of which would 
call at the establishment and load ® 
each day with the numbers which had 
sold best previously. : 

The small prints sold for fifteen 
cents and twenty-five cents; _ the 
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Gold Mining in California 





Brook Trout Fishing 


An anxious moment 








The Rocky Mountains 


Emigrants crossing the plains 

















Clipper Ship “Nightingale” 





larger ones from $1.50 to $3. Many of them are now valued at over 
$1,000, and onc has sold as high as $3,000. 


Thousands Were Thrown Away 


These prints, produced between 1835 and 1907, were so newsy in 
effect that comparatively few were retained by their owners and a great 
many of them were lost and destroyed during that period when they 
were neither new nor old enough to be antiques. It was only during 
the last twenty-five years that they have become of interest to col- 
lectors. 

An examination of the copyright records and a number of dealers’ 
check lists seems to indicate that Currier & Ives turned out approxi- 
mately 6,700 subjects. Of these, one collector has, at iast reports, 5,600. 
Not much is known of the quantity printed of each subject; in fact, 
the only definite figure is that given by Mr. Worth, the artist of the 
darktown comics, who said that one of those prints sold to the quantity 
of 73,000. Others may have done better—most of them,, probably less. 
Although most of the sales took place in this country, prints have been 
found in various parts of Europe, particularly in England, France and 
Denmark. 

The prints furnish the most authentic pictorial records of the growth 
of America. 

They recorded the Revolutionary War, Mexican War, War of 1812 
and the Civil War; the growth of the railroads; the days of the sailing 
ships; the coming of steam; the whaling industry, and the sports of 
the day, including fishing, hunting and turf. There are views from 
twenty-five different states, biblical scenes, home scenes, political car- 
toons, fires, funerals, and humorous subjects. 

In 1869 a print was turned out entitled “The Age of Brass,” a carica- 
ture of the fight for women’s rights. There is a picture of Mrs. Bloomer 


in 1851 wearing the garments which were named after her. Among 
the sentimental subjects are the courtship, popping the question, and 
marriage. The prize fighters of the day had their prints. There is 


even a contribution to prohibition in the print produced in 1848 show- 
ing the progressive steps of a drunkard from the first glass to the grave. 
It is interesting to note in passing that many of the record prices 
for Currier & Ives prints were made at the Denkard sale following 
shortly after the financial crash in 1929. 
The Artists Who Made Them 

Louis Maurer was born in Germany, February 21, 1832. He came 
to this country in 1850. He was particularly adept at drawing figures 
and animals, particularly horses. He was the artist of the series “Life 
of a Fireman.” 

Thomas Worth is best known for his darktown comics. It was 
Mr. Worth who drew a picture of Ives at a racetrack in Hartford. 
It showed the occasion on which Mr. Ives had his hat taken off by 
the celebrated black trotter “Judge Fullerton—one of the most vicious 
beasts of all times.” 

Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait, a noted English artist, was born in Liver- 
pool in 1819. He came to America in 1850 and opened a studio. He 
specialized in western, hunting, camping and other sporting scenes. 
Many of the pictures are paintings of scenes around the camp which 
he had at Long Lake in the Adirondacks. 

Frances Flora Bond Palmer, more familiarly known as Fannie 
Palmer, was also an English artist, having come from that country 
to the United States in 1840. Mrs. Palmer was often sent out to sketch 
backgrounds, such as farm and rural scenes, on which other artists 
put in the important figures. 

George Henry Durrie was born in New Haven, June 6, 1820. He 
spent most of his life in that city and died there in 1863. He is best 
known for his New England farm scenes, particularly for “Home to 
Thanksgiving”—one of the most popular of all of the Currier & Ives 
prints. 

Napoleon Sarony was born in Quebec, March 9, 1821. He came 
to the United States in 1836 when only 15 years of age. It was he 
who painted many of the portraits. 

Charles Parsons was born. in England in 1821 and came to America 
in 1830. Mr. Parsons’ specialty was marines. He also drew the illus- 
trations of locomotives. One of his best known works is “Central Park 
in Winter.” 

James E. Butterworth specialized in clipper ships. 

Voltaire Combe did views of New York and sentimental subjects. 

Thomas Nast contributed political cartoons. 

The Individual Pictures 

The Road,—Winter was drawn by Otto Knirsch and published by 
Nathaniel Currier in 1853. This is a scene which must have been quite 
familiar to Mr. Currier and his artists in the days when they had real 
hard winters in New York City. In this particular print, the occupants 
of the cutter are no less than Mr. Currier and his wife. It was pre- 
pared by Currier’s staff during his absence and presented to him as a 
Christmas gift. 

Canadian Voyageurs (Currier & Ives, no date). One of few Can- 
adian prints, this shows a group of adventurers walking their canoe 
up the rapids of a river. 

Gold Mining in California (Currier & Ives, 1871). Prospectors pan- 
ning for the metal which attracted so many persons to California. 

Brook Trout Fishing. This striking print was published by Currier 
& Ives in 1862. 

The Rocky Mountains. This is one of the most outstanding and 
decorative of the pioneer pictures. This print, showing emigrants cross- 
ing the plains. was drawn on stone by Fannie Palmer and published 
by Currier & Ives in 1866. It is one of the few actual pictorial records 
of the covered wagon days. The motion picture industry has often 
referred to it for details in constructing material for pictures of this 
date. The print is currently valued at $1,500. 

The American National Game of Baseball. This particular print 
shows the grand match for the championship at the Elysian Fields. 
Hoboken, N. J., and is the earliest baseball print known. It is said 
by some that this is a picture of the first baseball game played; by oth- 
ers, to be a game between the Atlantics and Eckfords of Brooklyn. Onc 
of the rarest prints, it is currently valued at $2,000. 

Clipper Ship “Nightingale.” It was drawn on stone by Charles 
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Discuss Canadian 
Institutional Ads 


WILL ADD WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 





Canadian Life Officers Hear Dominion 
Mimister of Finance; Parker and 
Hoy Discuss Agents 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association, held 
in Toronto, plans were discussed for the 
1936 institutional advertising program 
sponsored by the association. Emphasis 
will be laid on “the need for policyhold- 
ers to restore and increase their life in- 
surance estates.” A group of leading 
weekly newspapers will probably be add- 
ed to the advertising media. 

Recommendations were made by J. G. 
Parker of the Imperial Life as repre- 
sentative of the Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee, with a view to strengthening con- 
trol over part time and _ probationary 
agents. Speaking on the same topic F. 
C. Hoy, chairman of the board of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada, said that stability in agency organ- 
ization was one of the pressing needs 
of the present time. He mentioned the 
following means for achieving this: Sal- 
ary remuneration for new men; better 
supervision and training of new men, 
more time being allowed to agency man- 
agers or their assistants for this pur- 
pose; also effort should be made to keep 
older men in the field. 

Chas. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance 
in the new Dominion Government, spoke 
briefly at the meeting, referring to the 
life companies as “the biggest of the big 
interests—but I do not use the term in 
any sinister fashion.” 


APPOINT CRAVENS, DARGAN 





Will Represent Occidental Life in Texas; 
Company Recently Licensed There; 
Other Appointments 

The appointment of Cravens, Dargan 
& Co. of Houston as general agents of 
the Occidental Life of Los Angeles for 
the State of Texas has been announced 
by Vice-President V. H. Jenkins, fol- 
lowing the licensing of the company to 
operate in that state. Price K. Johnson, 
assistant manager for the agency firm, is 
in full charge of the life department 
He has been connected with the agency 
for twenty-five years. 

This agency was established in 1903 
and represents sixteen fire and six cas- 
ualty companies, many of which it has 
represented for more than thirty years. 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. maintain their 
own home office building in the residen- 
tial section of Houston and employs 
twenty-five supervisors and a large field 
force throughout the state. 

Lyle Ernest has been appointed gen- 
cral agent at Salina, Kan., for the Occi- 
dental Life. Mr. Ernest formerly rep- 
resented the Central States Life of St 
Louis as general agent for seven years, 
was with the Penn Mutual as supervisor 
for two years and was also supervisor 
for the United Life of Salina for two 
vears. 

The Occidental Life during the year to 
date has passed the $200,000,000 mark in 
volume of insurance in force and its as- 
sets are now in excess of $25,000,000. 
Paid for new business of the company 
for the year to November 1 shows an 
increase of 17% in comparison with last 
year. 

Harry Yaw, assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent V. H. Jenkins of the Occidental 
Life at Los Angeles, has been trans- 
ferred to the brokerage department of 
the San Francisco office of the company 
Mr. Yaw was assistant manager of the 
home office agency prior to his appoint- 
ment as assistant to Mr. Jenkins. 

ALBERT PINGREE HERE 

Albert Pingree, deputy commissioner 
of banking and insurance, Vermont, at- 
tended the commissioners’ convention 


this week. He is a craduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and of Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. He is 29 years old 


CLEARY AT ANNIVERSARIES 





Thirtieth Year For Becker at Peoria; 
Hobart & Oates’ 25th Year at Chi- 
cago For Northwestern Mutual 

President Michael J. Cleary of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Milwaukee 
paid his personal respects to several 
prominent field men in Illinois this week 
by attending the celebrations of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of Ray O. Becker as 
general agent at Peoria and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Hobart & Oates as 
general agents in Chicago. 

Accompanied by Grant L. Hill, direc- 
tor of agencies, and Russell P. Thier- 
bach, assistant director, President Cleary 
was in Peoria on Monday, December 2. 


The anniversary was observed with a 
dinner at which Mr. Cleary was the 
principal speaker. During the day an 


agency meeting was held. Joining the 
Northwestern Mutual as a special agent 
in 1896, Mr. Becker has held a general 
agent’s contract since 1905. 

The Hobart & Oates celebration was 
in the form of a silver jubilee breakfast, 
given at the Hotel La Salle on Tuesday. 
President Cleary was accompanied by 
Director of Agencies Hill. Ralph H. 
Hobart became a special agent of the 
company in June, 1901, and James F. 
Oates in March, 1904. They formed their 
partnership as general agents as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1911. 


Cc. B. KNIGHT AGENCY UP 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
Union Central, New York, paid for $1,- 
859,272 new business in November com- 
pared with $1,660,814 in November, 1934. 
Totai for the year is $25,016,240 com- 
pared with $24,895,898 in the first eleven 
months last year. 


FRASER AGENCY GAINS 86.6% 

The Fraser Agency, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, New York, paid for $1,257,559 in 
November, which amount represents a 
gain of 86.6% over November, 1934. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL DINNER 


Walter LeMar Talbot Guest of Honor 
at Twenty-five Year Club Function; 
Employes Give Play 

Fidelity Mutual’s Twenty-five Year 
Club held its seventh dinner meeting as 
guest of President Walter LeMar Tal- 
bot on December 4 at the head office. 
The club, which was organized in 1928, 
is composed of those who have served 
with the company for twenty-five years 
or more. Mr. Talbot, having served 
more than fifty years, has double mem- 
bership in the club. 

At present the membership consists of 
forty head office employes, including five 
on the retired list and twenty-one from 
the Fidelity field. This year only one 
new member was initiated—W. M. You- 
kel of the investment department. 

For some years past it has been the 
custom of the Fidelity Footlighters, an 
employe dramatic organization, to pro- 
duce its fall play on December 2 in cel- 
ebration of the founding of the company 
on December 2, 1878. The annual meet- 
ing of the Twenty-five Year Club has 
also been held on that date and the 
membership have been honored guests 
at the play. Circumstances this year 
made it necessary to move the date to 
December 4. The play produced under 


the direction of Miss Elsie Ullrich of 
the agency department was Emerson 
and Loos’ farce, “The Whole Town’s 


Talking.” 





HOME LIFE AHEAD FOR MONTH 

New paid business for November in 
the Home Life is 32% greater than the 
total for November, 1934, and 8% ahead 
of October, one of the largest month’s 
totals in four years. 





WILLIAM A. LAW MONTH 
Agencies of the Penn Mutual have set 
aside December to honor William A. Law 
on the thirteenth anniversary year of 
his presidency of the company. 
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@ Agency contracts particularly designed 
to give maximum compensation for quality 
business and so drawn that renewal results 
in a steady pyramiding income for the man 
or woman who is looking for a permanent 








Basil Collins Sees Growing 


Need For Business Insurang 

Basil Collins, assistant vice-president 
Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, discuss. 
ed business life insurance before the Life 
Underwriters Association of New Yor, 
City yesterday. It was the first luncheoy 
meeting held this year. 
_ Mr. Collins, stated that business life 
insurance will experience an enormous 
development during the coming twenty. 
five years in the forms of business-inter. 
ruption insurance, the creation and maip. 
tenance of credit, the accumulation oj 
emergency funds, and the liquidation of 
partnerships, stockholder and sole pro. 
prietor interest. With such opportunities 
waiting for the qualified underwriter, he 
said, there should be no fear that the 
field will soon become exhausted. 


PLANS TO CONSOLIDATE 





Buffalo Mutual Life Policyholders Wij 

Vote on Merger With Union Mutual 

of Portland, Me. 

On December 14 policyholders of the 
Buffalo Mutual Life will vote upon the 
consolidation of that company with the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me. The 
merger contract has the approval of the 
directors of the Buffalo Mutual Life and 
the New York State Insurance Depart. 
ment. 

The Union Mutual agrees to assume 
without reservation all life insurance pol- 
icies issued by the Buffalo company. 
The planned consolidation is actuated by 
a desire for economy in management ex- 
penses. The Buffalo Mutual was organ- 
ized in Buffalo, N. Y., sixty-three years 
ago. It has assets in excess of $1,500- 
000 and nearly 8,000 policyholders. 





FENTON P. PURCELL DEAD 

Fenton P. Purcell, associated with the 
Metropolitan Life in Troy, N. Y., until 
his retirement in 1927, died November 30, 





Currier & Ives 
(Continued from Page 47) 
Parsons after the painting by T. E. But- 
terworth and published by Nathaniel 
Currier in 1854. The “Nightingale” is 
shown getting under weigh (spelling used 
by Mr. Currier) off the Battery, New 
York. The building on shore looks very 

much like the aquarium. 

The “Lightning Express” Trains. Ex- 
press, which came to signify the speed 
of trains, came from a term used by 
William Frederick Harnden, a railway 
conductor, to describe his package de- 
livery service between New York and 
Boston. This particular print was drawn 
on stone by Fannie Palmer and _ pub- 
lished by Currier & Ives in 1863. It por- 
trays rival engineers racing to see which 
could first get away from the junction. 

A Midnight Race on the Mississippi. 
Two smoke belching side-wheelers rac- 
ing for supremacy on the Mississippi. 
This illustration was put on stone by 


Fannie Palmer who drew from. the 
sketch made by H. D. Manning of the 
Natchez. 


_The Great Fire at Chicago. If Cur 
tier & Ives gave particular emphasis to 
the activities of firemen, it may, of 
course, have been that they recognized 
the interest of the public in such spec 
tacles. But it was undoubtedly influ- 
enced somewhat by the fact that both 
were members of volunteer fire compa- 
nies. 

Home to Thanksgiving. This print, 
most widely known of all Currier & 
Ives, is a good example of George 
Durrie’s ability to portray New England 
farm scenes. 

Central Park, Winter. As soon as the 
ice was thick enough for safety, a red 
ball was hung from the tower in Central 
Park. Upon this signal, the young men 
and young ladies dressed up in their 
colorful costumes and rushed to the park 
which soon took on the appearance 0 
a Russian carnival. 
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EASIER TO ACCUMULATE 


ESTATES THAN TO CONSERVE 
THEM 
That conservation of estates is more 


dificult than accumulation of estates is 
the opinion of C. Morton Winslow 
cussed in the latest edition of Winslow’s 
Death Direct ac- 
to accomplish conser- 


dis- 
“Minimizing Taxes.” 
tion is necessary 
but whether there will be action 
there will be a cost. The 
of action may be borne by the 
owner of the estates, if he or it 
may be passed on to the beneficiaries. 
The cost of inaction is far greater than 
the cost of Winslow discusses 
how direct action in the best interest of 
stewardship may be brought about. 

Methods of direct action include 
ting readily marketable securities 
to pay estate taxes; accumulation out of 
income of a fund to offset the shrinkage 
of estate taxes; purchase of life insur- 
ance to meet death duties; gifts of es- 
tate capital to perspective heirs, or in 
trust for their benefit; the annuity pur- 
and deferred-use gift 


vation, 
or inaction 
cost 
chooses, 


action. 


set- 


aside 


chase method 
method. 

Each transfer of property by last will 
and testament or by succession subjects 
it to expropriations by the way of estate 
and inheritance taxes, except only to the 
extent that it is exempted from such 
taxation by special provisions of the tax- 
ing statutes. Repetition of these as- 
sessments, as an incident of transfer by 
may largely con- 


wills or by succession, 


sume an accumulation of wealth in a 
relatively short span of years. 

Even when gifts reduce death 
they must be repeated in successor gen- 
erations or ownerships, unless the orig- 
inal gift takes the form of a trust with 
income only to the immediate genera- 
tions and the final distribution deferred 
as long as legally possible. 

In the opinion of the author estates 
should be watched and advised by ex- 
perienced and competent trustees. While 
for every dollar of accumulation there is 
apt to be a corresponding dollar of taxa- 
tion the cost of inexperienced individual 
ownership is way out of proportion in 
most to what it should be. The 
book contains many interesting tables. 


taxes 


cases 





INVESTMENT STEWARDSHIP 
The situation as 
viewed by the 


investment 
investment officers of life 
stated with 
before the Asso- 


current 


insurance companies Was 


and lucidity 


Life 


frankness 


ciation of Insurance Presidents this 


week by Arthur M. Collens, 
the Saas Mutual Life. 
did he emphasize two things which have 
problems of 


president of 
Particularly 
added immeasurably to the 
investment of life insurance reserves, con- 
immediate 
policyholders 


siderations of concern to the 
63,000,000 


ficiaries. 


and their bene- 


They are: 

1. The maintenance of the full protec- 
tion which the law gave to the interests 
of the creditor and therefore to the in- 
tcrests of these millions of policyholders, 
since the life insurance companies, nom- 
inally the “creditors” in any ‘ond or 
mortgage investment, are simply the 
trustees for the policyholders. 

2. The avoidance of restrictions upon 
a free investment market which may in- 
terfere with the maintenance of a rea- 
sonably remunerative rate of interest. 
two fundamentals in the 
stewardship of life insurance investments 
which, as Mr. Collens points out, are not 
an impersonal aggregation of corporate 
wealth seeking profits, but represent non- 
speculative 


These are 


savings of millions of small 
policyholders. This is clearly 
the fact that the average policy in force 
is but $1,600. Any effort by law to make 
substantial changes in the legal relation- 
lender and borrower is 
really an attack on the interests of 100,- 
000,000 policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Likewise these people are vitally inter- 
ested in maintenance of a fair and rea- 
sonable rate of interest on their accumu- 
lations. Any effort by Government to de- 
press, or hold down, interest rates directly 
affects the 


purchasers of 


shown by 


ship between 


cost of life insurance to all 
such Reduc- 
tion of the interest rate by artificial means, 
Collens merely 
transfer of policy- 


protection. 


as President points out, 


means a cost to the 
holders from those debtors who make use 
of the accumulations held for the benefit 
of policyholders and their beneficiaries. 
There is no real saving by the operation 
but, on the contrary, an increased burden 
upon those who aid the state by making 
their own provision for their dependents. 
Such a result, Mr. Collens concludes, is 
not in the interest of the state. 

Lawrence Priddy, former president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and for years an outstanding 
agent of the New York Life in this city, 
and Mrs. Priddy will sail on a world 
cruise January 7. They will make the 
journey around the globe on the Empress 
of Britain, sailing January 7. For some 
years Mr. and Mrs. Priddv have been 
spending the winter in Miami Beach 
where he is a member of the Committee 
of 100. In the recent windstorm some 
damage was done to. several houses 
owned in Miami Beach by Mr. Priddy. 


SS 











Ella Barizet 
Sir F. W. Pascoe Rutter, Arthur S. Rogers and Gilbert Kingan 


Sir Frederick W. Pascoe Rutter, Governor of the London & Lancashire, and 
Arthur S. Rogers, deputy general manager, have recently returned to London aiter 
an extended trip here. Together with Gilbert Kingan, United States manager, they 
were photographed by The Eastern Underwriter on the Berengaria before Messrs 
Rutter and Rogers sailed from New York. 

While in this country Sir Frederick took the opportunity of renewing acquaint- 
ance with Chicago, flying there by plane immediately on his arrival in this country 
He subsequently visited Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York and Hartford. He is 
well acquainted with many business leaders and insurance officials here, having 
regularly visited the United States for more than forty years. A keen student of 
world conditions, his wide knowledge has established him as a sound authority not 
only in his own particular business but in a much wider field. His career, which, 
throughout, has been marked with great success, commenced with the London & 
Lancashire sixty-two years ago, and he still retains, unimpaired, that brilliant mind 
and dete ‘rmination which brought him such great success. He has always been 
interested in the careers of young men, and a major event in the insurance educa- 
tional world is the winning each year by some brilliant young man in a British 
insurance office of the Rutter Gold Medal, the highest award for insurance scholar- 
ship in Great Britain. 

Arthur Rogers, had not previously a very wide acquaintance in this country 
as it was his first official visit. He has already established an enviable reputation 
which is not confined to London, and his future success is assured. Oddly enough, 
he joined the London & Lancashire as a youth in the same month that Sir Frederick 
became general manager, which was in 1899. By September, 1912, he had attained 
the head position in the foreign department, taking the title of foreign superintend- 
ent seven years later. He became secretary of the company in July, 1921, and 
assistant manager in September, 1927. Six years ago he became deputy general 
manager, which position he still holds. During his trip to this side Mr. Rogers 
visited the Toronto, Montreal and Quebec offices of the company in Canada, and, 
on arriving in the United States his journey took him to the San Francisco, Chicago, 
Hartford and New York offices. As is the case with Governor Rutter he is a much 
traveled official, his experience being world-wide. 

Gilbert Kingan, United States manager of the London & Lancashire fleet, joined 
the home office of the London & Lancashire in October, 1909. He was assistant 
manager of the company in Manchester, England. It transferred him to Hartford. 
and in 1927 he was made assistant to the then manager, Henry W. Gray. In July, 
1929, he was made yoy pd of the London & Lancashire in the United States as 
well as manager of the Law, Union & Rock. 





C. Bosseron Chambers, well-known 
portrait painter, had an exhibit at the 
John Levy Galleries, Inc., 1 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York City, 


Henry Brace, former insurance com- 
missioner of Alberta. is at the present 
time a consultant on forensic ballistics in 
civil and criminal cases. He has made a 


during |ife-long study of this subject. He re- 


November. Among portraits which at- cently concluded a lecture to the law 
tracted favorable attention from the art faculty of the University of Alberta on 


“Forensic Ballistics.” Mr. Brace was 1n- 


critics were those of James J. Hoey, 

Hoey & Ellison, New York City insur- surance superintendent of Alberta for 
ance offices, and Collector of Internal fourteen years. Ballistics includes the 
Revenue, and of his late mother, Mrs. scientific identification of firearms, am- 
Catherine Hoey. An American artist, munition and projectiles. His consulta- 


Mr. Chambers received his first instruc- tion work is for the Alberta Provincial 


tion at St. Louis University; then at- Government, Royal Canadian Mounted 
tended the Berlin Royal Academy and. Police. British Columbia Provincial Po- 
the Royal Academy of Vienna. Another lice, and other nolice forces. 


instructor was Johannes Schumacher of 


Dresden. Mr. Chambers is_ interna- John F. Luehs, ila of the New 
‘tionally known as a religious artist, and, lersevy Special Agents Association, with 
in addition to his success in paintiny Irs. Luehs, plans to leave on Saturday, 


January 4, for a South American trip. 


portraits, has a reputation in the field of 
They plan to be gone about two weeks. 


mural work and easel painting. 
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Main Street, Hartford, During Civil 
War and Now 
In 1864, during the fading days of the 
(Civil War a photographer took a pic- 
ture of Main Street, Hartford, his 
camera being pointed to the South. A 
week ago a photographer stood on the 
ame site and got a picture. Both photo- 
graphs are reproduced on this page. The 


street corner on the right is Asylum 


Street. 

A glance at the 1864 picture shows, 
just South of Asylum Street, a building 
topped by the figure of a bird. That is 
the phoenix of the Phoenix Bank. The 
next big building south contains the 
State Bank separated from the Phoenix 
only by a fruit store. On the corner of 
Pearl and Main may be seen the sign 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


Co. 

The church nearest the foreground 
stands directly across from the Travelers 
Insurance Co., which was founded dur- 
ing the year in which this picture was 
taken. This church, a beautiful example 
of Bulfinch architecture, may be recog- 
nized in the later view of Main Street. 
On the grounds adjacent this old church 
are buried Thomas Hooker and others 
who founded Hartford 300 years ago. 

At the present time there are two in- 
surance companies located on Main 
Street. They are the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. and the Aetna (Fire) Insur- 
ance Co. The Phoenix Mutual Life is 
now in another location in the city. 

When the 1864 picture was taken the 
Aetna Life’s building was in the same 
block as that in which the Travelers and 
Aetna (Fire) is located. Several years 
ago the Aetna Life constructed a large 
home office building elsewhere in the 
city. 

* * * 


Rate Travelers Radio Station Highly 


Variety, unique and powerful theatre 
weekly, rates WTIC, the Travelers radio 
Station, as one of the best and most ela- 
borate in the country, declaring further 
that the station is an asset to the city 
of Hartford, and ingratiates itself in 
Promoting Hartford civic interests as 
few radio stations do. 


. «= 


Some San Francisco Insurance 


Personalities 

Already more or less famed round the 
World for an unusual spirit of fraternity 
among its people, spiced with a hospi- 
tality that meets every visitor, San Fran- 
Cisco is also unique in that it has a real 
surance district” where practically all 
Msurance offices are located within a 
short walking distance. This district is 
bounded by California Street to Bush 
Street two block away along Sansome 
Street on the east and two blocks away 














Montgomery Street on the west. This 
section fairly pulsates with Western 
giants of finance and insurance and is 
the career center of many interesting 
personalities of the business. 

Joy Lichtenstein, president of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, vice-president of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity and Pacific Coast 
manager of the Hartford Fire and allied 
companies, was once a clerk in the pub- 
lic library. He wrote a book and made 
Who’s Who. He had the distinction of 
being the first casualty company mana- 
ger on the Coast to be selected also to 
manage jointly a large fire insurance 
group. The choice was a good one as 
he has made a marked success in both 
branches of the business. Affable, cap- 
able and discerning, he has tackled many 
of the most distressing problems of both 
the fire and casualty business on the 
Pacific Coast with marked progress 
toward greater stability and understand- 
ing between companies and agents. He 
is a strong advocate for complete sep- 
aration of both fire and casualty com- 
panies. 

Thomas H. Anderson, retired Pacific 
Coast manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, rose to the managerial 
heights from clerk in a small Texas 
agency. He still frequents the “street,” 
maintaining an office in the Royal’s 
building at 201 Sansome Street, where 
he occupies the chair of consultation for 
company offices, agents, brokers and 
others seeking advice, counsel and ex- 
perience. 

One of the unique characters of Pa- 
cific Coast fire insurance is Frank J. 
Agnew, occupying the official position of 
assistant secretary of the Fireman’s 
Fund fire companies, but the unofficial 
position of public relations counsel for 
“the business” on the Coast. Widely 
known in California, Frank Agnew is 
the man who sees all, knows all and 
watches all things that go on at the Cal- 
ifornia legislature every two years. Be- 
tweer sessions he is the man who is 
constantly on the go, sensing the politi- 
cal trends of the state and making new 
friends for the business. The politically 
minded seek his advice and assistance, 
but he remains interested in the welfare 
of insurance above all else, aiding other 
industries on constructive programs and 
throwing strength for the maintenance 
of American ideals, traditions and busi- 
ness. He is a fine traveling companion, 
an indefatigable worker and loyal ad- 
vocate of sound practices. Although 
sometimes opposed to the ambitions of 
others, he fights clean, retaining the re- 
spect of his adversaries who also remain 
his friends after the legislative battle- 
smoke has cleared. 

A. T. Bailey has traveled to New York 
and Hartford so often the journey al- 
most seems to him but a commuter’s 
jaunt. These journeys have been in be- 
half of the board fire and conference au- 
tomobile companies. He received his 
first pay check as a helper in a Denver 
clothing store. Four years of keeping 








Denver moths out of Denver garments 
were enough and soon he was connected 
with the old Paul B. Gaylord local agen- 
cy; thence to the Denver Board of Fire 
Underwriters, advancing to chief inspec- 
tor. Mr. Bailey, born in Rochester, N. 
Y., but an early convert to Horace Gree- 
ley’s westward advice, is now Pacific 
Coast manager for the North British & 
Mercantile fleet and an important factor 
in the fire insurance business, being a 
stolid organization man in every partic- 
ular and a leader in underwriting activ- 
ities. 

San Francisco’s insurance district holds 
many another personality of distinction. 
A great leader, of course, is J. B. Levi- 
son, president of the Fireman’s Fund. 
There is Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Pacific National Fire and 
immediate past national commander of 
the American Legion. There’s Gordon 
Thomson, vice-president of the West 
Coast Life, actuary, Scotch soldier in 
the World War and a successful man- 
ager of agencies. The district is the 
training grounds of many now nation- 
ally known figures in the business. It 
is the settling down place of many from 
the Eastern insurance centers. Among 
the latter are W. J. Arnette, California 
manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
who was the second life manager to be 
placed in charge of the entire state. John 
W. Yates is the latest arrival with the 
new state-wide agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. Walter A. Chowen, 
manager of the California Inspection 
Rating Bureau since the establishment 
of workmen’s compensation, started in a 
log cabin in Hennepin County, Minn., 
born there in 1868. and rose to prom- 
inence in casualty insurance via the con- 
struction engineering route. Fred G. 
East, sales promotion manager for the 





































West Coast Life, still retains his Lon- 


don accent. In that town he studied 
economics. W. W. Gilmore, Pacific 
Coast manager for the London & Lan- 
cashire, after years of experience on the 
road in Montana and other Northwest 
territories, was a national shot-putting 
champion at the Jamestown Exposition 


in 1907. He started business as a sur- 
veyor for the Southern Pacific and 
worked later as an architect. He be- 


came a track star for the famous Olym- 
pic Club of San Francisco. Dudley S. 
Bates, agency director for the New York 
Life, started as a clerk in the Pacific 
department of the National of Hartford 
at $30 per each and every month. 

Harry F. Badger, secretary-manager 
of the Pacific Board, came to California 
from the Middle West, locating in Los 
Angeles, where he was assistant city en- 
gineer, later joining the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, then the 
North British & Mercantile as inspector 
and then back to the board. Robert 
Bostwick of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
cf North America came west shortly 
after that company was established, be- 
coming a manager and special agent. He 
attended school in seven states and one 
foreign country. His whole life has been 
affiliated with insurance. From railroad- 
ing in England to supervising surety un- 
derwriting in San Francisco is the route 
traveled by Harold Bishop of the Pa- 
cific department of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity. W. B. Swett, head of 
the general agency of Swett & Craw- 
ford, started as a stock boy in the old 
Pacific Coast Surety. Clark Moore. cen- 
eral agent for the Aetna Life in Oak- 
land, joined the company in San Fran- 
cisco aftcr being. an agent for the West- 
ern States Life, before which connection 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


By Clinton T. Bissell 


The prefabricated factory-built house 
has its advocates as the solution to the 
economical construction of low cost 
houses. The committee on technological 
developments of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership in 1931 believed “The shop fabri- 
cation of small houses is one of the most 
urgent problems which confront us at 
the present time.” ‘The report adds, 
“but the conservatism of our people as 





mon lumber over which shingles or roof- 
ing are applied. 


Corkanstele 


The system of steel frame insulated 
building construction, known as “Cork- 
anstele,” has some features of prefabri- 
cation of the building materials. It does 
not come strictly within the category of 
a prefabricated house, because each 
structure is built to a separate and dis- 


pert talent of architects, engineers and 
technicians has been employed. The re- 
search has included many laboratory tests 
by means of which weathering and wear- 
ing effect of many years have been calcu- 
lated. The prefabricated parts are made 
in various factories throughout the coun- 
try. About twenty-five of these houses 
have been erected or projected—a few 
in New England; also, in the vicinity of 
New York, Providence, Washington and 
Baltimore. 

The important features of these houses 
are briefly described. 

A concrete foundation wall extends 
down below the frost line. Three feet 
of earth are excavated, above which the 
16-inch steel floor joists are bolted to 
the foundation. Provision is made for 
the circulation of warm air through the 
enclosed chamber so as to keep the first 
floor dry and warm. The steel frame, 
anchored to the concrete wall founda- 
tion, is calculated to withstand heavy 
snow loads, high wind velocities and se- 
vere earthquakes. The vertical fram- 





Samuel H. Gottscho 


A group of American Motohomes at White Plains, N. Y. 


regards housing has not been favorable 
to simplification and standardization.” 

Mass production of steel housing units 
has been advocated. Some of the many 
different types of steel construction ap- 
plied to housing have been promoted and 
then the promoting dropped. The steel 
industry is interested in sponsoring the 
sound application of this material wher- 
ever possible, but they recognize that the 
logical distribution of the material will 
be through local contractors equipped to 
render the service that is essential to a 
satisfactory application, and the smaller 
the unit of construction the more essen- 
tial is local service. 


Proper Use of Materials 


A spokesman of the industry, at a 
small house forum held in New York in 
1932, clearly stated the case for steel in 
remarking that its use depends upon the 
proper use of many other materials and 
that it is not primarily the strength 
characteristic of steel that makes it good 
residence material but rather its ease of 
fabrication and erection and its ability to 
serve as a skeleton on which to hang 
materials, 

There is an opportunity to apply to 
the reinforced concrete house many of 
the economies sought by factory pro- 
duction, where builders equip themselves 
with easily transported equipment that 
can be set up on the building site and 
used for the entire structural parts of 
the house. In other words, “take the 
factory to the job.” 

A lumber company had on display at 
the Century of Progress in Chicago ex- 
amples of prefabrication in a Cape Cod 
five-room home and a two-room Pullman 
cabin, both of them panel-built, in a lum- 
ber mill. They were intended for sale 
by a retail lumber dealer and to be erect- 
ed and finished by local carpenters. The 
basic unit of the sides of these homes is 
the four-foot panel, eight feet six inches 
high. Floor panels come in four-foot 
widths of proper length. These serve as 
sub-floors over which the finished floors 
are laid in the regular way, and of such 
material as the owner may prefer. Roof 
panels are of dressed and matched com- 


tinct design. The frame of steel is usual- 
ly bolted at connections. It may also be 
riveted or welded. Pure cork boards, 
three inches thick, which form the sid- 
ing, are adaptable for finish on the out- 
side with stucco or masonry veneer. The 
interior finish is gypsum plaster applied 
directly on the cork board. Cork boards, 
plastered both sides, have an Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ one-hour fire-re- 
tardant rating. The floors and roof deck 
are prefabricated reinforced slabs having 
cork as the aggregate for a mixture that 
otherwise would be classed as “con- 
crete.” Structural steel floor and roof 
members, when over finished spaces, are 
fire protected with plaster on metal lath. 
“Corkanstele” is intended to furnish a 
fire-retardant house, which is sound and 
heat proof, of strictly permanent charac- 
ter, under terms of precision as to insu- 
lation and structural soundness. The 
construction does not attract termites. 


American Houses, Inc. 


A comparatively recent product in the 
field of prefabricated, mass-produced 
homes is the type of house that is manu- 
factured and distributed by, and erected 
under the superintendence of, American 
Houses, Inc. This has been developed 
through long research in which the ex- 


ing supports the steel beams for both the 
second floor and the roof. The exterior 
walls, in panels, and fastened to the 
frame are of two facings of cement and 
asbestos board compressed with integral 
insulation; thickness two and one-half 
inches. The floor and roofing are of 
reinforced gypsum plank about two 
inches thick. Partitions are of the same 
kind of plank. The finished floors are of 
hard wood fibre compressed into sheets. 
The ceilings in each room are of ma- 
terials having acoustical properties. 


Flexibility 


All the plumbing, heating, air condi- 
tioning, and all the electrical and me- 
chanical devices for the entire house 
come complete in a large metal cabinet 
around which is built the house. 

The furnace may be either coal, gas, 
oil or electric, and the owner selects the 
type that is most economical in his com- 
munity. The air conditioning equipment 
refrigerates the air in summer and hu- 
wedifies the warm air in winter. It also 
keeps the house free from smoke and 
dust. 

These houses have a flexibility that is 
unknown in ordinary houses. If addi- 
tional space is required any of the sides 
or corners may be “unbuttoned” and ex- 
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tra rooms added. The whole house can 
be taken down and reerected on an. 
other site. If alteration of the Original 
plan is desired, this can be accomplished 
by rearranging doors, windows and jin. 
terior walls. The house is available in 
several models, ranging in size from one 
story, four rooms, two bedrooms, one 
hath, storage room and garage, to two 
stories, seven rooms, four bedrooms 
three baths and two-car garage. . 


British Insurance Man 
In Broadcasting Post 


An esteemed British public servant 
who has for years managed to dodge the 
spotlight of newspaper publicity has just 
been appointed vice-chairman of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and s0 
is at last to become known to the pub- 
lic. He is Harold Brown, chairman of 
the Legal Insurance Co., and his ap- 
pointment fills the vacancy created by 
the recent appointment of R. C. Nor. 
man, brother of Montagu Norman 
(Bank of England Governor), as chair- 
man. 

Mr. Brown’s appointment as a gover- 
nor of the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration four years ago brought him one 
day’s limelight, when certain London 
newspapers played him up and repre- 
sented him as having been chosen for 
the job because he was a “typical sub- 
urban listener.” This raised a big laugh 
in the financial world, where Mr. 
Brown’s name is a household word. He 
is the senior partner of Linklaters, a 
famous law firm, and is regarded as the 
best company lawyer in the metropolis 

Mr. Brown was a famous oarsman in 
his day and rowed No. 3 in the Cam- 
bridge boat of 1898. The No. 2 was 
J. F. Beale his future brother-in-law 
and now Sir Joseph Field Beale, emi- 
nent company director, The two broth- 
ers-in-law are now respectively chair- 
man and vice-chairman of the Legal In- 
surance Co. 


Posers for British 
Insurance Students 


In recent examinations of the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute, London, dur- 
ing study of office organization and rou- 
tine in fire insurance, students were 
asked to write a letter telling how they 
would reduce the expense ratio of a fire 
insurance department at head office. 
They were given six topics on which 
their views were asked as follows: 

The revision and modernization of sys- 
tems so that the staff is employed to the 
utmost advantage and all redundant or 
unessential operations are discontinued. 

The adoption of labor-saving devices 
and equipment, and the mechanization 
of the renewals, classification and ac- 
counts procedure. The latter would in- 
volve centralization of the work so that 
the machinery could be used to its full- 
est capacity and the entire remodeling 
of the office system to suit the limitation 
of the machines. 

The standardization of systems and 
procedure throughout the country. . 

The central control of the purchase ol 
stationery, office equipment, etc., the in- 
vestigation of consumption of individual 
branches, the standardization already 
referred to enabling bulk purchases to 
be made, and the placing of orders on 
a competitive basis. 

The examination of the worth of each 
branch and sub-branch to determine 
whether any of them can be dispensed 
with under present or probable future 
conditions. . 

The investigation of the work of every 
member of the staff so as to trace over 
staffing and remedy it by transferring 
individuals to other branches or depart 
ments when possible, instead of engag- 
ing additional staff. 

The strict supervision of the expenses 
of surveyors, inspectors and_ branc 
managers, as well as the allowances, 
postages, and other petty expenses 0 
agents. 
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FREDERIC R. BIGELOW— 


Personality Sketch of St. Paul Fire & Marine President; Early Fascinated By 
Maritime Sagas, He Studied Civilization’s Development From Visiting 
Places Where History Was Made; Successful Company Builder and 
Outstanding Resident of His City 


Frederic Russell Bigelow, president of 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine, one of the 
most successful fire and marine insurance 
companies in the United States and one 
of the leading citizens of St. Paul, got 
off to a good start in life as his father 
was president of the company for thirty- 
fve years. He had a fine education and 
entered an institution already successful, 
hut that in itself does not mean that he 
could have climbed the ladder to the top 
because there have been numerous 1n- 
stances in the insurance business of 
other men with similar backgrounds and 
opportunities who not only were not suc- 
cessful but later were obliged to enter 
cther businesses. 

Fred Bigelow, however, had qualities 
which are certain to win out and which 
would have gotten him over the hurdles 
irrespective of what line of endeavor he 
had entered. He proved this to the sat- 
isfaction of the business after the San 
Francisco fire which left his company 
one of the country’s struggling insur- 
ance institutions. In the years up to 
the San Francisco fire the company had 
made steady progress, and by January 
1, 1906, had managed to pile up assets 
which reached the sum of $4,568,883 with 
a surplus of $1,363,632 and a premium in- 
come of nearly $4,000,000. Then came 
a blow and a tough one. It was the 
San Francisco fire. When the losses 
were all paid it was found that the com- 
pany’s combined capital and surplus was 
$633,000. 

What has happened in the financial 
set-up since that time is about as good 
a testimonial to the abilities and capaci- 
ties of the management as could be re- 
cited. In the succeeding period the com- 
pany has been able to pay cash dividends 
which total $13,552,000. Its capital and 
surplus at the present time are $22,666,- 
000. Totaling the cash dividends which 
have been paid since the San Francisco 
fire with the present capital and surplus 
it will be seen that the amount foots up 
to $35,585,000. 


The Late Charles H. Bigelow 


Now, a few facts about the background 
of Frederic R. Bigelow: 

The Bigelow ancestors settled in New 
England. Fred Bigelow’s grandfather 
was a New York state farmer. His 
father, Charles H. Bigelow, was born in 
4 little town in eastern New York called 
Easton; got an academic education; 
went to Troy, N. Y., when 17 years old 
where he became a clerk for Earl & 

ilson, makers of the E. & W. collars 
and shirts. Later, he went into the 
business independently under the name 
of Maulin & Bigelow and was successful 
until he lost his health. To recover it 
he went West and two years after leav- 
ing Troy his interest in Maulin & Bige- 
low was purchased by George B. Cluett. 

Arriving in Chicago in 1862, Charles 
. Bigelow went into the lumber busi- 
Ness with his brother, the firm being 
nown as Bigelow Brothers. It contin- 
ued engaged in the manufacture of lum- 
ber at Muskegon, Wis., and then at 
Washburn, Wis. In 1904 the business 


By Clarence Axman 


was sold out to Edward Hines. Mr. 
Bigelow’s interest in the lumber business 
was chiefly in an advisory capacity. He 
came to Minnesota in 1864, making part 
of the journey driving up the river on 


the ice. Later he formed the firm of 
Bigelow & Murdock, engaging in the 


sale of agricultural implements, and op- 
erated a warehouse. 

His entrance into insurance came in 
February, 1871, just before the Chicago 
fire. The St. Paul Fire & Marine, then 
a young institution, elected him secre- 
tary. Later he was elected president of 
the company. He died in 1911. Among 
C. H. Bigelow’s activities was the role 
he took in the construction of the Sioux 
City & St. Paul R. R., now part of the 
Chicago & Northwestern system. 

F. R. Bigelow’s Education 

The early education of Frederic R. 
Bigelow was in the public schools of 
St. Paul. He went to Williams Colleg> 
where he was prominent in the student 
body almost from the start as he made 
the football team while he was in the 
freshman class. He also became a mem- 
ber of the basketball team and of the 
glee club as well as being business man- 
ager of the college paper. Among his 
classmates were Hale Holden, chairman 
of the Southern Pacific, and Carl Nott, 
a New York judge. He is-a strong ad- 
vocate of small colleges. 

Unlike most of the men graduating 
from college nowadays who are in doubt 
as to their future careers, young Bige- 
low knew he would be unhappy unless 
he went into the insurance business. He 
had been fascinated hearing his -father 
talk about incidents of marine insurance, 
stories of marine losses, of shipping, of 
tales of the sea. One day he went into 
the college library and inquired if there 
were a book about marine insurance law 
on the shelves; found there was not 





FREDERIC R. BIGELOW 

As a result of his inquiries the library 
bought two volumes of Parsons on in- 
surance law for $15 apiece. He received 
permission to take them home for read- 
ing during his summer vacation. The 
complete name of these volumes is “A 
Treatise on the Law of Marine Insur- 
ance and General Average” by Theo- 
philus Parsons. They were published in 
1868. 

His interest in the subject was fur- 
ther strengthened by hearing at home 
stories about shipments by river and lake 
routes of merchandise. Some members 
of the board were interested in river 
businss. The St. Paul insured the mer- 





F. RB. Bigelow on visit to Egypt with daughter and one of her friends. 








chants of the city and of Minneapolis 
whose merchandise was transported on 
the river and on the lakes. 

Began With the Company Forty-four 

Years Ago 

It was just forty-four years ago that 
Mr. Bigelow went to work for the com- 
pany. His father took him into the of- 
fice on a Monday morning, September 
7, 1891, and turned him over to the chief 
clerk who put him to work slitting the 
envelopes in the mail. That finished he 
was given a chair at a large table and 
a clerk was detailed to teach him his 
job of entering marine daily reports in 
the register and of keeping the files of 
certain bordereaux which were not en- 
tered. On the first day, too, he helped 
to send out a circular which his father 
had written which went out to agents, 
and which asked for more business. 
There were 2,000 agents. Fred Bigelow 
addressed the envelopes by hand, folded 
the circulars, put them into the envel- 
opes, stamped them. It took two weeks 
to complete this job. 

As a contrast to clerical methods of 
those days with today, recently Pres1- 
dent Bigelow sent out a communication 
to 9,000 agents. The letter was dictated 
to a stenographer, was set up, was dupli- 
cated with machines, was addressed ‘by 
addressograph, and by 5:30 o'clock the 
letters were all in the mail. 


Has Traveled Widely 


From the first desk he occupied Mr. 
Bigelow went to others until he occu- 
pied during the course of years every 
type of position in the head office. He 
spent several years in the bookkeeping 
division and few men in the business 
have a better head for figures than F. 
R. Bigelow. In the early days it was 
pretty difficult work and when he made 
up the first annual statement of the com- 
pany on which he engaged it took twen- 
ty-six January nights before the job was 
accomplished. 

He began to travel among St. Paul 
F. & M. agents, covering a tremendous 
amount of territory during the years. 
After a time the call of Europe rang 
through his head. He not only wanted to 
visit Great Britain and the continent 
because of the pleasure he would find 
in foreign climes and associations, but 
he also knew the experience and the 
contacts would prove invaluable in his 
own field. 

For years he had thought of the Medi- 
terranean as a part of the curriculum 
of his own marine insurance course. He 
had visualized the Carthaginians and the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Berbers of North Africa, not merely 
as colorful figures in the world’s history, 
but pictured them as voyagers, discover- 
ers and battlers of the sea. He knew 
that the history of the world for a num- 
ber of centuries revolved around the 
Mediterranean as well as having been 
enacted in that sea, and he wanted to 
visit the Mediterranean and trace his- 
torical and marine history on the spot. 
In 1900, when he was marine secretary, 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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HAROLD V. SMITH’S FIRE MARKS 
Now in MUSEUM OPENED by HOME 


When Harold V. Smith entered fire in- 
surance twenty-five years ago in Phila- 
delphia with the Franklin Fire of Phila- 
delphia he started, as a hobby, a collec- 
tion of early American and British fire 
marks. Today, vice-president of the 
Home, Franklin and other companies in 
this group, he possesses probably the 
largest personal collection of American 
and foreign fire marks in this country, 
acquired at a cost of many thousands of 
dollars and now, in its entirety, virtually 
priceless. 

The Home Tuesday evening officially 
opened at its home office in New York 
a new, large and attractive room which 
will serve permanently as a museum for 
these more than 400 fire marks, other 


relics belonging to Mr. Smith of early 
days of fire-fighting in this country and 
numerous interesting possessions of the 
Home associated with the company’s 
early history. Present Tuesday evening 
as guests of the Home were the insur- 
ance commissioners attending their con- 
vention in New York. The museum is 
now open daily to all who may wish to 
view the collection. 


Collection Outgrew Mr. Smith’s Office 


This museum is on the twelfth floor at 
59 Maiden Lane and is located at the 
rear of the executive offices and adjoin- 
ing the officers’ private dining room. 
For years Mr. Smith has kept his unique 
and valuable collection of fire marks, 


pictures and fire-fighting paraphernalia 
of 18th and 19th century firemen, the 
only one of its kind in New York City, 
on the walls of his private office. But 
with the passage of time he continued 
to acquire more fire marks, Currier & 
Ives prints, firemen’s helmets and_ so 
forth until there was not another inch 
of wall space available for display pur- 
poses. President Wilfred Kurth then 
rightfully concluded that a proper set- 
ting with ample space for this collection 
should be provided and so the museum 
room has been built. Additional fire 
marks acquired by Mr. Smith recently 
in London will soon be placed on exhibit. 

A brief word about fire marks may not 
be amiss. In the early days of fire in- 











surance in England each company main- 
tained its own fire brigade to extinguish 
fires in buildings which it had insured 
The marks were used as guides for the 
firemen, and an_ uninsured property 
owner usually was compelled to depend 
solely on the assistance of his neigh- 
bors. Fire marks came into existence 
in this country in 1752 with the forma- 
tion of the Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship, popularly known as the Hand-in- 
Hand company, because of the clasped 
hands on its fire mark. As other insur- 
ance companies were formed more fire 
marks were devised. 

American insurers, contrary to the 
British custom, did not form their own 

(Continued on Page 76) 


Four views of new museum opened by the Home of New York to house valuable collection of fire marks owned by Vice-President Harold V. Smith and some 
of Home's own possessions. The two upper pictures show American and British fire marks, Currier & Ives prints, the old directors’ table and secretary’s desk. 
In the views below may be seen the cabinet containing interesting old papers, medals and statues, the silver service set and the section of an early New York City 


wooden water main. 
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GOOD NIGHT NURSE! 


Your client can say it 
with a smile if he knows 
that an F. & C. Maximum 
Benefit Accident policy is 
paying these unexpected 
expenses. 
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An Outstanding F 


With a record of more than thirty 
years of outstanding service to his credit, 
Fire Chief Ralph J. Scott of the Los 
Angeles Fire Department has developed 
one of the finest fire fighting organiza- 
tions ever established. During this per- 
iod he has served in the capacity of fire- 
man, lieutenant, captain, battalion chief 


and chief engineer, advancing to the 
position of fire chief fifteen years. He 
has also been president of the Inter- 


national Convention of Fire Chiefs. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the department is the Los Angeles 
Fire College, which was established ten 
years ago by Chief Scott in order to 
provide technical education for the fire- 
men. It is considered a great advance 
made in fire fighting service, the idea 
being based on the principle that the 
knowledge of why you do a.thing en- 
ables you to do it efficiently. During 
the ten-year period that the school has 
been in existencg, approximately 3,000 
firemen have taken the different courses 
of instruction which are taught under 
the direction of Joseph L. Gowell, bat- 
talion chief, assisted by William W. Teb- 
betts, captain. 

Chief Scott has interested many uni- 
versity students in fire fighting and some 
of them are in the department. He is 
also author of an effective and widely 
read booklet on how to fight a fire. 


Gets Book on Anniversary 


On July 11, 1935, in celebration of his 
thirtieth year of service, Chief Scott was 
honored in an unusual way by the pres- 
entation of a distinctive memorial in the 
form of a book bearing the handicraft of 
the largest possible number of individual 
members of the department. This pres- 
entation was made at the regular meet- 
ing of the board of fire commissioners, 
the chief having been instructed by the 
president of the board to report at the 
stated hour to the council chamber for 
a special meeting with a council com- 
mittee, which instructions ‘were accepted 
without suspicion. At this meeting there 
were more members of the fire depart- 
ment. assembled in the City Hall than 
were ever before gathered together to 
confer honor and respect upon any one 
man, in or out of the department. Prac- 
tically the entire off-duty shift was rep- 
resented. 

Following the entrance of the chief, 
the meeting was called to order with the 
introduction of Commissioner Edward 
W. Lewis, who presided as master of 
ceremonies. After the introduction of 
prominent guests, Assistant Chief Amos 
C. Williams was introduced and spoke in 
part as follows: 

“Chief Scott: I have been requested to 
convey to you a message from the per- 
sonnel of the fire department. Somewhere 
in your life there were inculcated in your 
character those principles which are. so 
necessary to a successful association with 
your fellowman. And primary among 
these was that olden Golden Rule, es- 
teem and loyalty of the personnel as well 
as the citizenry of this city. 

“I believe I may say without exaggera- 
tion that by your progressiveness and 
farsightedness the reputation of this de- 
partment is abroad in the land, and as 
no organization is stronger than its head, 
therefore the credit is yours. When it 
became your duty to administer disci- 
pline it was apparently your desire not 
to humiliate but to help, causing the 
transgressor to depart without rancor but 
with respect. 


“In the execution of orders to 
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RALPH J. SCOTT 
the personnel, the angle of compulsion 
seemed to be forgotten; instead, they 
comply because it is the right thing to 
do and a pleasure to do; this, I believe, 
is the basis of loyalty. 

“Not wishing to bring you words only, 


Fire Fighters From 
Los Angeles Make Use 
Of Short Wave Radio 


Short wave radio was used by the fire 
fighting forces during the recent Malibu- 
Santa Monica fire near Los Angeles in 
order to provide direct communication 
with their lieutenants on all fronts. <A 
master sending and receiving station was 
set up in headquarters at Seminole Hot 
Springs. This was hooked in with Sta- 
tion KIIY, downtown headquarters at 
205 South Broadway, Los Angeles; with 
Station KBCA in the Malibu mountain 
fire area, and with Station SP79, the 
forestry department at Malibu. At any 
moment when the flames burst forth at 
any particular spot, central headquarters 
were notified at once and reinforcements 
rushed to the new danger spot. 










ire Fighting Chief 


I bear to you from the personnel a ma- 
terial token; wrought in gold by the 
hand of our draughtsman, and wherein 
is inscribed the signature of each mem- 
ber of this department. This represents 
1,700 expressions of respect, 1,700 ex- 
pressions of appreciation, 1,700 expres- 
sions of loyalty and a like number of 
hopes for your future success and happi- 
ness. In the years to come, should you 
desire to sojourn amongst us, you have 
but to refer to the cover, and awaiting 
to greet you are 1,700 of your boys. We 
will always cherish the memory of our 
many years of association with you.” 

Following Chief Williams, talks were 
made by Dr. Gustave A. Briegleb, pastor 
of Bethany Presbyterian Church and 
honorary chaplain of the department; 


Commissioner Lewis and Mayor Shaw 
To Harlon L. DeWitt, two-time presj- 
dent of the Los Angeles Firemen’s Re. 
lief Association, fell the honor of pres- 
entation of the book. 

Wife Receives Floral Offering 

Mrs. Scott, whose charming personal- 
ity has endeared her to all firemen who 
know her, was presented with eleven 
floral offerings, which graced the rostrum 
of the council chamber. 

The fame of Chief Scott as a fire de- 
partment executive extends throughout 
the world, correspondence in regard to 
his methods being received from South 
Africa, Russia, Germany, China, Japan, 
France, Italy, and other nations, the lat- 
est thing being an inquiry recently from 
Java. 





GAMBLING and INSURANCE 


Insurance provides a means of en- 
abling people to get rid of the financial 
loss from a risk they cannot avoid, says 
W. Palin Elderton, president of the In- 
surance Institute of London. In effect, 
he says, the insurer creates a group of 
people in order that the loss from an 
event that may ruin any one of the in- 
dividuals concerned is shared between 
them. A small shopkeeper might be 
ruined if his shop and all its contents 
were burned to the ground, but if a thou- 
sand shopkeepers were to combine and 
divide all the fire risks among them- 
selves each one of them would make a 
little less than he would have made if 
he had had no fire, but he would not 
have to face financial ruin from that 
cause. If a man does not insure against 
an insurable risk which he cannot avoid 
and cannot afford to meet, he is a gam- 
bler, and his inaction is as unjustifiable 
as if he put his fortune upon a throw of 
dice or a horse. As our work is to help 
people to insure and not to gamble, and 
as our business is to combine a number 
of like risks so that the results approxi- 
mate to a certainty, it may be worth 
while considering for a few minutes how 
gambling has crept into insurance oc- 
casionally in the past. 

A story bearing on this is given in 
“A History of Lloyd’s,” where we are 
told that 

Baring Brothers had a shipment ot 
gold of £250,000 to Russia to be in- 
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sured, and their broker, intending to 
spread it over the market, offered the 
risk first to Richard Thornton. The 
old man took the slip, very slowly put 
down the figure of twenty-five, and 
added nought after nought till he had 
completed the whole sum of £250,000. 
Looking up and seeing an expression 
of consternation on the broker's face, 
he observed: “Young man, you can 
show this slip to Mr. Thomas Baring, 
and if he thinks I have taken too much 
you can tell him that I will deposit 
Exchequer Bills to that amount till the 
risk has run off.” 


Though Thornton had the reputation 
of being a gambler, said Mr. Elderton, 
he may, on the particular occasion, have 
known perfectly well that it was bad 
underwriting, but his eccentricity or a 
wicked feeling that it would be good fun 
tc show off, may have overcome his oth- 
er instincts. Thornton was a_ wealthy 
man and was, as the story goes, willing 
and able to put down Government paper 
as security for a quarter of a+million 
venture, but, assuming he was worth four 
millions (his reputed value), was one- 
sixteenth of his whole capital a reason- 
able unit for a single risk? If the unit 
retained by an insurer is too large the 
insurer becomes a gambler, and a science 
of underwriting ought to be concerned 
with the limitation of individual risk as 
well as with the general selection of 
risks and the assessment of the rates of 
premium to be charged. 











Globe Underwriters Ex. to 
Distribute Republic Stock 


The Globe Underwriters Exchange, 
Inc., of New York, holder of more than 
75% of the stock of the Republic of 
Texas, will distribute these holdings 
among its stockholders this month in 
proportion to the number of shares they 
own in the holding company. The Globe 
Underwriters Exchange on December 16 
will also pay a 35 cents a share divi- 
dend, the two steps meaning a distribu- 
tion of a substantial part of the com- 
pany’s assets. The directors have not 
yet decided upon the future of the cor- 
poration. 

In the hands of stockholders of the 
holding: company there are 270,195 shares 
of the corporation, which in turn holds 
146,373 shares of the Republic of Texas. 
Thus each stockholder of the holding 
company will receive 54-100ths of a share 
of Republic stock for each share of 
Globe Underwriters Exchange stock held. 
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In these days of crowded highways and fast motor cars it takes but a SPLIT SECOND 
of carelessness or poor judgment to cause accidents so tragic as to mar all the rest of life. 
Suffering, disfigurement, death are but a few of the DEMONS hidden in the split second 
that divides safety from calamity. 
Insurance can guard against financial loss but nothing can alleviate the endless regret 
at some needless disaster caused by carelessness. 
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he approached his father and said he 
was going to Europe. When his father 
asked him why, he told him. When he 
arrived at Cherbourg he was greeted by 
a letter from his father saying he had 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
company, in charge of the detail work of 
the head office. 


Elected President of Company 


Next, he was made _ vice-president. 
That was on January 1, 1906, and on 
August 8, 1911, he succeeded his father 
as president. 

While keeping: in close touch with all 
divisions of his organization Mr. Bige- 
low has devoted most of his time to 
marine insurance and to the investment 
and financial end of the companies. In 
recent years he has been particularly at- 
tentive to the indemnity company—the 
St. Paul-Mercury. That company, by 
the way, had $4,918,500 assets at the end 
of June, 1935, and during the first six 
months of this year increased its sur- 
plus $588,068. 

On July 1, 1935, the St. Paul F. & M. 
had total assets of $35,507,985 and a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $22,266,189. The 
company was organized in 1865 with $75,- 
000 cash capital. In 1891 it passed the 
$2,000,000 mark in company assets. 

One of the memories which Mr. Bige- 
low has never forgotten was when the 
company passed the $2,000,000 mark. 

“That’s quite a nice, round figure,” was 
his father’s comment. 

The St. Paul president gets a thrill 
nowadays when he glances at the thirty- 
five “nice, round figures” in the com- 
pany’s financial statement. 


As Seen by Contemporary 


Some of the leading insurance execu- 
tives of New York City were seen by 
The Eastern Underwriter and asked for 
some sidelights on the St. Paul presi- 
dent. One of them said: 

“The success of Fred Bigelow demon- 
strates among other things that geo- 
graphical location is frequently over- 
stressed. He has taken a fire and ma- 
rine insurance company domiciled in the 
northwest and made it an international 
factor in the world of shipping, business 
and finance. He makes up his own 
mind; is surrounded by a good staff; 
and the manner in which the company 
has won one of the top positions in in- 
land marine insurance reflects brains, 
intelligence and daring in the establish- 
ment. For years, too, the St. Paul made 
history in hail insurance.” 

A positive personality, not backward 
about expressing his views when he re- 
gards expression as timely or important, 
nothing stirs the St. Paul F. & M. presi- 
dent up to explosion point more than 
when he thinks of the stone walls in 
some states which block the writing 
therein of all risks, comprehensive poli- 
cies. Just what is the logic of this sit- 
uation is beyond him. He believes that 
the practice of insuring one’s property 
should be as simple in this country as it 
is abroad. He cannot see any common 
sense in making a householder, for in- 
stance, go through various operations in 
buying a complete coverage when it 
could all be done in one. It was with 
pleasure, therefore, that he witnessed 
the legislation in New York State per- 
mitting the writing of jewelers’ block 
policies in one operation. It meant sav- 
ing in time, cutting down of expenses, 
a more satisfactory transaction to every- 
body—not only in the writing of the 
business, but later in losses if there be 
any. It made possible the coverage of 
nine major insurance lines in one policy, 
with all attendant advantages such a 
simple insurance performance could 
bring to the insured. In Mr. Bigelow’s 
opinion it is inevitable that all the states 
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will pave the way for all risks, compre 
hensive policies. 


A Leading Citizen 


In St. Paul Mr. Bigelow has been one 
of the town’s leading citizens for years 
When the Federal Reserve Bank, Ninth 
District, was organized, he became a di- 
rector and continued in that post for 
eleven years. He is chairman of the 
board of directors of the First National 
Bank, largest bank in St. Paul: js on 
the executive committee of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation which owns 5 
many banks in the Northwest; has been 
president of the board of trustees of the 
House of Hope Presbyterian Church, q 
trustee of Macalester College and of St 
Lukes Hospital, and has been chairman 
of the budget committee of the St. Pay! 
Community Chest which every year 
raises a large sum from citizens to be 
distributed to St. Paul charitable instj- 
tutions in lieu of many collections and 
tag days. He is a member of the Min- 
nesota, St. Paul Athletic, University, 
White Bear Yacht, Town and Conntry 
and Somerset Clubs of St. Paul and of 
the University Club of New York. 

Outside of the office Mr. Bigelow lives 
a well-rounded life. He is fond of golf: 
is a great admirer of etchings; has a 
beautiful summer home in White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota. For football he has 
never lost his affection, and is a baseball 
fan, too. He keeps track of records and 
feats of gridiron and diamond stars. He 
has one brother and a sister living. His 
brother is president of the largest whole- 
sale hardware house in the West. 


His Family and a Sidelight on His 
Personality 


Mr. Bigelow’s only son was killed when 
a horse fell on him. His oldest daugh- 
ter, Miss Eileen, is making quite a name 
for herself in the raising and handling 
of hunters which she rides herself in 
shows and in the field. His second daugh- 
ter, Mrs. O. H. Ingram, lives in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and has made Mr. Bigelow 
three times a grandfather. 

In 1923 one of the officers of the com- 
pany wrote in the company’s agency 
publication : 

“The officers, fieldmen and office force 
of the company constitute one big fam- 
ily. The success of the company 1s 
largely due to the fact of its wonderful 
organization, that all connected with it 
believe in it and work harmoniously for 
its benefit. There is a social side—vari- 
ous clubs, annual outings and_ parties. 
Our affairs are enjoyed by all, and the 
biggest kid in the bunch is the president 
who plays as hard as he works and en- 
joys both. He is big, strong, impulsive, 
and should he make an error in judgment 
is quick to admit it.” : 

While the paragraph quoted was writ- 
ten in 1923 it would hold good today. 
Mr. Bigelow has one of those fortunate 
personalities in which dignity is marked 
when that characteristic is appropriate, 
but he also knows how to unbend. It is 
even recalled that some years ago at an 
outing of the company’s representatives 
he was good fellow enough to enter a 
pie-eating contest. He didn’t win, but 
he did his best, and the incident 1s an 
illustration of the “we are all one family 
attitude which has drawn the St. Paul 
organization so closely together. 





LORD BURGHLEY RE-ELECTED 

In the recent British elections Lord 
Burghley, famous Olympic hurdler, was 
re-elected to Parliament. He is with the 
London & Lancashire. Lord Burghley, 
a track athlete, still trains regularly but 
it is not believed he will return to the 
cinders. Insurance and politics take uP 
too much of his time. He is never hap- 
pier than when helping other athletes. 





RUNNING IOWA DEPARTMENT 

Maurice V. Pew, deputy commissioner, 
and John Speidel, deputy commissionet, 
lowa Insurance Department, will have 
charge of the Department during the 
vear’s absence of Commissioner Ray 
Murphy while he is filling his office 4 
commander of the American Legion. 
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yas immediately marked up for future 
gnsideration. 


His Three Special Laws 


itcan easily be said that “Alf” Landon 
sone of the most popular and construc- 
ive governors Kansas ever had. His 
ihree special laws which have been wide- 
iy studied and are being copied—the cash 
jgsis law, tax limitation law and the 
judget law—comprise the legislative ma- 
dinery which has placed the state in 
qch an enviable position. 

“The cash basis law is self-explanatory. 
lt prevents township ana county units 
om spending more than the assured 
‘nual income. In similar words, Lan- 
jon’s own, “Don’t 
haven't got.” 

The tax limitation law prevents heavy 
wying, setting a maximum standard 
wy which cannot be increased. The 
iudget law forces all county and town- 
hip units to publish their budgets. 

If only 20% of the taxpayers object 
the budget it must be revised. 


spend what you 


Some Other Accomplishments 


Landon accomplished other things, too. 
in 1929 the per capita cost of govern- 
nent was $71. Today it is $51. Taxes 
tae been reduced approximately 25%. 
When Landon took office in 1933 his first 
oficial act was to slash his own salary, 
vhich was $5,000, 25%. Then he ordered 
al state salaries cut from 5 to 25%, de- 
yending upon the size of the salary. All 
date departments were ordered to cut 
heir expenditures 25%. 

He reorganized his highway patrol 
which produced two important results. 
One was to stop the bootlegging of gas- 
dine into the state by dealers seeking to 
«cape the gas tax. This produced an 
additional $1,000,000 and made it possi- 
ble to decrease motor car license tags 
0%. The other was to stop the wave 
cf bank robbing then sweeping the state. 
In 1933, first year of his first term, there 
were sixty-five bank robberies. Last 
year there were thirty-five and thus far 
this year there have been six bank rob- 
beries. 

Abilities as Harmonizer 


Landon is Scotch-English-Dutch de- 
vent and is particularly fond of speak- 
ing of his Pennsylvania Dutch ancestry. 
His ideas of economy are partly inher- 
ited and partly acquired from the rigor- 
ous business training in the oil fields. 
Learning how to pinch every cent out of 
wery dollar during his early days as a 
‘iruggling young oil producer stood him 
m good stead when the people placed 
him at the helm of state in times of 
stress, 

Landon’s abilities as a harmonizer 
within his own party and his skillful dip- 
lomatic manner in dealing with the op- 
position is responsible for a large part 
of his political success. He candidly ad- 
mits the constructive legislation of the 
fast three years could not have been 
accomplished without the cooperation of 
Democratic legislators. 

Although boomed as a_ presidential 
candidate, he has never publicly or pri- 
vately said he would be a_ candidate. 
Since last March he has made only one 
jublic address outside the state. He in- 
‘ists on staying on the job in Kansas. 

‘I have never crossed a political bridge 
until I got to it,” he said. 


His Personality 


Because of his economy acts in Kan- 
‘as he is being hailed by many writers 
a the “Kansas Coolidge,” but he has 
hone of the reticence of the late Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Landon’s personality is 
warm and democratic. He is easily ac- 
‘essible and an easy conversationalist. 
¢ likes nothing better than good com- 
anions whose conversation is intelligent 
and witty. He likes good food, too. 
Football and baseball are his favorite 
Sames. He likes to hunt, fish and ride 
horseback. 

In 1930 he married Theo Cobb of To- 
peka, Kans., daughter of a prominent 
anker, and from this union have come 
Cane Josephine, 3 years old, and John 
obb, 2 years old. “Jack” is fondly re- 
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garded by his father as the “1955 Kansas 
University fullback.” The Governor’s 
father is still living and divides his time 
between the executive mansion in To- 
peka and the Landon home in Independ- 
ence. 

If it is possible to arbitrarily name two 
contributory factors to Landon’s political 
success, it is his economy qualities and 
his ability to surround himself with com- 
petent men. 

He possesses a fanatical belief that the 
taxpayer’s dollar should return him 100 
cents worth of public service, yet Lan- 
don is no skinflint or miser. Oftentimes 
he has said: “No political leader has 
a right to hold public office if he is such 
a poor studeat of human nature or does 
not have efficient aides that he must fill 
appointive posts with inefficient, dishon- 
est, politically immoral persons.” 

Landon is a Mason, Methodist, Odd 
Fellow, Elk. He is a member of several 
law fraternities and the Kansas Bar As- 
sociation. Also the American Legion. 








RAY MURPHY 


Ray Murphy, Insurance Commissioner 
of Iowa, will take a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from that office because of his 
election as national commander of the 
American Legion. 

Commissioner Murphy 
Dubuque County, Ia.; moved to Ida 
Grove, that state, in early childhood; 
was graduated from the Ida Grove high 
school; entered Iowa State University 
where he selected law as his profession. 
In 1912 he was admitted to the bar, his 
first practice being in Metolius, Ore. 
Soon he returned to Ida Grove and was 
county attorney for four years and city 
attorney for a decade. 


was born in 


Army Experience 


Ray Murphy began at the age of 16 
to serve his flag when he enlisted in the 
Iowa National Guard. In June, 1916, his 
outfit was ordered to the Mexican bor- 
der. While on the border he was made 
a second lieutenant and quickly was pro- 
moted to a first lieutenancy. Returning 
from the border in March, 1917, he was 
out of the service only one week when 
he returned to active service following 
America’s declaration of war. When 
discharged at Camp Dix, N. J., he was 
attached to the 109th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, 28th Division. 

Mr. Murphy was chairman and mem- 
ber of the Iowa Board of Parole, 1923- 
24; in 1934-35 was chairman of the Iowa 
State Board of Asessment & Review, and 
July, 1935, was appointed Commissioner 
of Insurance for a four-year term. He 
will serve as national commander of the 
American Legion for a year. 
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The NEW CANADIAN 
Underwriters Association 


Last month workmen started punch- 
ing holes through walls in*the twenty- 
first floor of the Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto. They took one of the first 
real moves toward consummation of the 
biggest fire-automobile-casualty merger 
which Canada has seen in many a long 
day. 

For on November | last the three gov- 
erning bodies of the tariff insurance field 
in Eastern and Central Canada decided 
to throw their future into a common pot. 
The pot to be called Canadian Under- 
writers Association. 

Just what the fate of the new body 
will be remains to be seen. Some in- 
surance wise men in Canada are skepti- 
cal as to just how vital the new associa- 
tion. They wonder as to its ability to 
ride roughshod through a multitude of 
agency, underwriting and management 
problems which have devilled the three 
constituent members for many years. 
Most insurance men wish it luck, how- 
ever, and feel that it will have achieved 
a great forward step for the fire and 
casualty business in Canada if its aims 
and objectives can be realized. 


Formerly Three Associations 


The three associations which have now 
lost their identity are these: (1) Cana- 
dian Fire Underwriters’ Association, (2) 
Canadian Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation, and (3) Canadian Casualty Un- 
derwriters Association. 

The two latter bodies are moran 
newcomers in the association field, hav- 
ing been formed but about ten or fifteen 
years ago. Their most important work 
was done under vigorous V. Evan Gray, 
who resigned his job as’ Ontario Super- 
intendent of Insurance in May, 1924, to 
become chief executive of these two bod- 
ies. Later he resigned to take up his 
own private practice as a legal consult- 
ant in the insurance field. He was suc- 
ceeded by J. H. (Joe) King, former sec- 
retary, who has since carried on the dif- 
ficult job of keeping these two bodies 
intact, despite depression days in the un- 
derwriting fields. 


Half a Century of Influence 


Dean of all insurance bodies in Canada 
is the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation which some time ago celebrat- 
ed its fiftieth anniversary. This fine old 
organization with jurisdiction in the two 
major provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
has moved slowly but quietly through 
the years as a major factor in Canadian 
insurance. For years it was piloted by 
one of the best known figures in Cana- 
dian fire insurance, John A. Robertson. 
On his retirement a few years ago A, W. 
Goddard assumed the difficult job of sec- 
retary to a body which for the past few 
years particularly has found many a 
problem in keeping together the 200 or 
more companies which fight for the 
small Canadian fire insurance volume un- 
der tariff rule. 

The new governing body which aims 
to start a new era in the field of tariff 
insurance in Eastern Canada has ahead 
of it such big jobs as working out “in- 
one-in-all” rulings between member com- 
panies. It hopes eventually to achieve 
some type of “non-intercourse” rule be- 


tween agents to prevent overlapping be- 
tween tariff and non-tariff underwriting. 
Once it gets these problems straightened 
out in its own field, it will aim to achieve 
Dominion-wide cooperation with the al- 
ready well-established western board of 
underwriters which has done a fine job 


provinces un- 
[. Chadwick, 


in Canada’s three prairie 
der able Administrator L. 
secretary-manager. 

John Holroyde 

Heading the roster of those who will 
sponsor the new body on its maiden 
voyage is John Holroyde. Admittedly 
the dean of British fire insurance man- 
agers in Canada, John Holroyde, is by 
common consent as affectionately regard- 
ed as any insurance executive in the 
Dominion. Charming, lovable, he will be 
sixtv years of age next January. Born 
in Manchester, England, he came early 
to Winnipeg, where he received his pub- 
lic and high school education. When 
but fifteen years of age he started in 
the agency business and from the turn 
of the century joined the Commercial 
Union and allied companies which he 
now heads in Canada. 

His Winnipeg friends say that heavy 
responsibilities of management have 
weighed heavily on his shoulders and 
that much of the wit and humor of the 
old days has been squeezed out by busi- 
ness trials and tribulations. Certain it 
is that John Holroyde has taken this 
new responsibility as president of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association 
mightily to heart and has done perhaps 
as much or more than any one man to 
achieve unity among the fire and cas- 
ualty groups in Canada. 

Official publications list John Holroyde 
as a golfer. True, he enjoys the sport 
greatly, but his score has never been one 
to worry professionals in the game, un- 
less they are the kind that worry about 
anyone who goes around in high figures. 


Three Vice-Presidents 

The new body has three vice-presi- 
dents. One representing the old fire 
board, another from the automobile as- 
sociation and at third from the casualty 
body. 

Robert Lynch Stailing represents the 
fire interests as former president of the 
Canadian Fire Underwriters Association. 
3orn in King’s County, N. S., he went 
to school with Ralph Hartley, former 
Superintendent of Insurance for New 
Brunswick. He is one of the few Can- 
adian-born insurance executives to be- 
come manager of a British company in 
Canada, having succeeded Lyman Root 
as manager of the Sun Insurance Office 
in 1930. His insurance career began as 
a junior with the London & Lancashire 
in 1910 (he was 22 then). He has been 
with the Sun group since 1916. 

Always immaculately groomed, espe- 
cially on Sunday when he performs du- 
ties as church warden at St. Paul’s Angli- 
can Church, Toronto, he is a keen golfer. 
Many years ago he married an American 
virl, Mabel Ruggles of Boston. 


Lawrence C. Evans 

From presidency of the Automobile 
Association came Lawrence (Laurie) C. 
Evans, manager of the London & Lanca- 
shire Guarantee & Accident Co. in Can- 
ada. Mr. Evans should be at home with 
the London & Lancashire for he was 
born in Lancashire back in 1882. 

He joined the old Ontario Accident In- 
surance Co. at Toronto in 1918 and when 
that company was taken over by London 
& Lancashire two years later Mr. Evans 
worked his way through to the manager- 
ship in 1929. 

Well-read, well-informed and with a 
flair for historical background, “Laurie” 
Evans has been more active in automo- 
bile association work in Canada than has 


anyt other individual company executive. 
He got actively into the picture in 1930 
after the famous Hodgins enquiry in 
Ontario when underwriting conditions in 
the business were highly upset. The sort 
of man whom people like to do things 
for, he has brought tact, diplomacy and 
understanding to many difficult jobs. 

Harry W. Falconer was president of 
the Canadian Casualty Association. Quiet, 
slow-spoken, he is something of a new- 
comer to association circles. Since 1931 
he has held one of the key positions in 
the Canadian insurance field as manag- 
ing director of the Dominion of Canada 
General Insurance Co.—which ranks at 
the top among purely Canadian multiple 
line companies. Born in western Ontario 
he joined the company at age 21 and 
spent eleven years as branch manager 
among the company’s Western offices. 

The Elective Council 

The roster of the association execu- 
tives is completed by eleven members of 
the elective council. Briefly they are: 

Clarence E. Sanders, one of the best 
and youngest of Canada’s senior golf- 
ers, is also manager for Canada of the 
Atlas Assurance Co. with headquarters 
at Montreal. Born up in Stayner, On- 
tario, he is 58, has been in the insurance 
business thirty-five years getting his 
start with the Norwich Union. 

Edgar John Kay, born in 
England, the son of a steel manufac- 
turer, he brings to a fine old British 
company (North British & Mercantile) 
the best British tradition for insurance 
management. He started with the Pala- 
tine at age 18 joining his present com- 
pany in 1913. He came to manage the 
Canadian office from Nottingham in 1931, 
Besides golf he is a keen fly-fisher. 

Frederick Donald Knowles, now mana- 
ger for eastern Canada of the U. S. 
Fidelity, is a Montrealer with business 
experience on both sides of the interna- 
tional boundary. For several years he 
was in Boston with the Mercantile Fire 
& Marine, the Empire State Surety, and 
subsequently the U.S. F.& G. He came 
back to Montreal as assistant manager 
for the company in 1911. 

Allan F. Glover stepped into big men’s 
shoes when he became manager for Can- 
ada a” the Royal-Liverpool group last 
year. A Montrealer, he heads in Canada 
at age 47 the dominating group in Can- 
adian fire insurance with an annual pre- 
mium income in the country of something 
in excess of $4,000,000. Keenly interested 
in sport, he is a life member of the Mon- 
treal Amateur Athletic Association, a 
former captain of the Islemere Golf & 
Country Club. His story has almost an 
Alger book flavor since he rose from 
junior clerk in 1903 to top place in the 
company’s Canadian operations. 

E. M. Whitley (his proper names are 
Everett Mansfield) is a small town On- 
tario boy who went West, made good and 
came back to be the Canadian manager 
of the Norwich Union Fire. By so doing 
he made another splendid exception to 
the old established rule that decrees 
British managers for British insurance 
companies in Canada. Fond of shooting 
and fishing, and in short has brought a 
fresh broad, Western outlook into fire 
and casualty matters in eastern Canada. 

General Manager 

Kenneth Thom. His title is general 
manager. His company the oldest, wid- 
est-known Canadian fire and casualty 
concern, the British America-Western 
group which does business in nearly all 
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parts of the world. Kenneth Thom’s field 
is specifically the Canadian business of 
the company. He first made his reputa- 
tion as manager for the Prudential of 
England in Montreal. 

Adam McBride, recently appointed 
general manager of the Great-American 
group in Canada, is a Scotsman (Glas- 
gow) with a western Canada training 
and background. Most of his business 
experience (apart from four years at the 
war) has been in Winnipeg or other 
western Canada cities. He came to To- 
ronto in 1929 as assistant manager for 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
group, then moved to the key job in 
Canada for Great-American last year, 
Keen, aggressive, a good underwriter, he 
is also a fine student of the business, 

C. W. C. Tyre (the initials stand for 
Cecil Se Claire) is a Montrealer 
who in addition to managing the Phoenix 
group in Canada has found time to be a 
iife governor of the Montreal General 
Hospital; indulges in Rg sg Fifty- 
three years of age, he has been with the 
Phoenix now for thirty-seven years and 
has been manager since 1934. 

W. E. Baldwin 

W. (Bill) E. Baldwin is reputed to have 
had a finger in every insurance pie ever 
made in eastern Canada. He is perpetual 
president of the all-Canada fire insurance 
federation and Canadian manager of the 
Continenental Insurance Co. of New 
York. Born in Kent, England, the son 
of a retired gentleman, his hobby is said 
to be raising English bulldogs. A tire- 
less worker in the interests of associa- 
tion matters, he is the kingpin of insur- 
ance public relations around the Mon- 
treal area. 

C. J. R. Coyle is now manager for 
Canada of the London Assurance Co. 
with headquarters at Montreal. He grew 
up in the tradition of tariff associations, 
was for years manager of the stamping 
department of the Western Canada Fire 
Underwriters Association. His hobbies: 
a good mixer. 

Fred S. Garrison ; 

Fred S. Garrison holds a unique posi- 
tion on the committee. He is an Amer- 
ican; is secretary of the Travelers In- 
demnity of Hartford and has long taken 
a close interest in Canadian affairs. His 
specialty is burglary and plate glass and 
he has been largely instrumental in ra- 
tionalizing the underwriting of these two 


forms in Canada. Jovial, and a good 
golfer, he is an outstanding casualty 
man. 





Iowa National Fire Risks 


Reinsured by the Firemen’s 
The business of the Iowa National Fire 
of Des Moines has been reinsured 1 
by the Firemen’s of Newark, the con- 
tract’ becoming effective November 
30, at midnight. The company operates 
mostly in Iowa, although it is licensed 
also in Illinois and California. 
Beman is president and the stock con- 
= is held by Frank Harvey of Kansas 
Aty. 
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“BUT 


DURING the past years of economic change and readjustment, every form of business and industry 
has had to analyze its individual needs and problems. 
Similarly, the Aétna Fire Group has made a thorough study of these changes from an 
insurance standpoint. As a result, we are still leading the way in meeting individual 
insurance requirements with proper forms and types of cover. 
We cordially invite agents and brokers to get in touch with our experts when the new, 
the progressive, the unusual needs of any business or industry require modern forms of 
insurance protection. 
Through our field force, department offices, or home office in Hartford, we are prepared 
to work out your particular problems and those of your clients. Make it a rule to think 
first of the A€tna. 
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OUR CASE IS DIFFERENT!” 










THE AETNA FIRE GROUP - HARTFORD, CONN. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY -. THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY - PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NATIONAL UNION 
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COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The way we do things, not just 
the way we say things, is always 


the measure of our sincerity.” 
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Hamilton M. Loeb of Chicago— 


Son of Noted Eliel & Loeb Firm President, 
He Dramatizes Many-sided Job of 


Insurance Agent 


By Spencer Welton 


Peripatetic Vice-President 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
held at Rochester, N. Y., late in Septem- 
ber one of the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly the most entertaining of the edu- 
cational features, was the symposium on 
inland marine insurance. 

That symposium was led by Ernst G. 
Shirpser of New York, manager of the 
All Risk and Inland Marine Department 
of the Commercial Union Group, and 
Hamilton M. Loeb of Chicago, vice- 
president of the Eliel & Loeb Co., gen- 
eral agents. 

Their introduction of a very vital topic 
took the form of a dialogue, informative 
in its general trend but lightened with 
references to unusual and even bizarre 
forms of coverage asked for and losses 
reported. ; 

The close attention they received and 
the many questions asked by the audi- 
ence when Messrs. Shirpser and Loeb 
concluded, leads quite logically to con- 
sideration of the individuals themselves. 

And since the Rochester meeting was 
an agents’ meeting and Mr. Loeb is an 
agent, this story confines itself to him 
—leaving Mr. Shirpser for later consid- 
eration. 

Beginning of Eliel & Loeb 


To get the right slant on “Ham” Loeb 
one must return briefly to that day half 
a century ago or thereabouts when his 
father, Jacob Loeb, a six-dollar-a-week 
office boy in the employ of Fred S. James 
& Co., decided that the time had come 
to strike out on his own. 

That his courage and initiative were 
based upon something more than youth- 
ful hope is attested by the highly suc- 
cessful agency, the Eliel & Loeb Co., 
which he founded and of which he con- 
tinues president today. 

So “Ham” Loeb heard, thought and 
dreamed insurance almost literally from 
the cradle. 

The insistent demand of his childhood 
was to be taken to the office, and on 
those occasions when he was indulged, 
he spent the hours dramatizing himself 
in the role of a sure-enough insurance 
man, 

Thus for him there was never a “ca- 
reer-problem” to face. 


“Ham” Loeb’s Education 

It was not a question of what he was 
going to do but of how soon he would 
be allowed to do it. 

Necessarily there was school to be en- 
dured and finished as speedily as pos- 
sible, and the first step toward acquiring 
an education proved to be the Univer- 
sity Elementary School, a unit of the 
University of Chicago. 

That was followed by the Harvard 
School of Chicago, which was in turn 
succeeded by the University of Illinois. 

This last seemed sheer affectation to 
“Ham” Loeb, who burned to get into 
his father’s office but parental wisdom 
and authority prevailed and the young 
man continued in college one year. 

Then war was declared and our boys 
began mobilizing to go to France. 

Father Loeb refused his son permission 
to enlist on the ground of extreme youth 
but did acquiesce in his acceptance of 
an appointment to West Point. 

With the signing of the Armistice 
“Ham” Loeb’s zest for things military 
simultaneously died and he promptly re- 





HAMILTON M. LOEB 


signed from the Academy and demanded 
entrance into the Eliel & Loeb Agency. 

His father, yielding to the inevitable, 
and, it may be assumed, secretly pleased 
with the boy’s determination to follow 
in his footsteps, counseled a_ training 
period in a home office as the best foun- 
dation for an agency career. 

New York Experience 

So “Ham” Loeb went to New York 
and worked for a year as map and file 
clerk in the New England department 
of Crum & Forster. 

Then, to absorb more of the Eastern 
Metropolitan insurance atmosphere he 
worked for a year in the New York 
office of Eliel & Loeb. 

Finally, in 1921 he returned to Chicago 
equipped and eager for his “great ad- 
venture”—for the materialization of that 
always recurrent boyhood dream—a real 
honest-to-goodness job in the office of 
which, so it seemed to him, he had al- 
ways been a part. 

That this tremendous enthusiasm should 
have been rewarded by election to a vice- 
presidency at the age of 22 is not proof 
of nepotism. 

Fathers in general, and Father Locb 
no less than others, have a way of lean- 
ing backward in their dealings with their 
ewn offspring. lest they be accused or 
even suspected of favoritism. 

There is no denying of course that the 
earnest application of son “Ham” grati- 
fied the elder Loeb. 

Gratified him the more perhaps because 
a younger son, John, had elected to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Irving Berlin, 
Jerome Kern, et al, and had forsaken 
insurance to become the author of such 
song hits as “Masquerade,” “Sweetie- 
Pie” and other big royalty-earning musi- 
cal confections. 


Was Chairman of Agents’ Association 

“Ham” Loeb’s hard-headed concentra- 
tion on business and his faculty for di- 
vesting a problem of non-essentials and 
getting to the crux of the thing won 
equally prompt recognition from the in- 
surance fraternity generally. 

When the Chicago Association of Lo- 


cal Agents was formed he became its 
first vice-chairman and a year later 
chairman. 

Always reluctant to take time away 
from business, he has nevertheless con- 
tinued active in association work because 
of his conviction that it is a duty every 
insurance practitioner owes to his pro- 
fession and to him, insurance is a pro- 
fession. 

For that reason he has for some time 
served on the board of the Illinois As. 
sociation of Insurance Agents and js a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Insurance Fed. 
eration. 

His invariable holding of one or more 
of these offices is a well-deserved tribute 
to his plain horse-sense, his sagacity as 
a negotiator and his willingness to puil 
a little more than his share of the load. 

“Ham” Loeb finds time, too, for par- 
ticipation in various civic activities, 

He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chicago Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and a national coun- 
selor of that splendid organization. 

He is a director and vice-president of 
the Jewish Social Service Bureau and 
gives much time and energy to the con- 
ventional type of community work. 


Likes Music 


With it all, he does not ignore nor 
neglect the cultural and = avocational 
phases of graceful and well rounded ex- 
istence. 

When the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra plays under the direction of the in- 
imitable Stock, you will more often than 
uot find “Ham” Loeb accompanied by 
Mrs. Loeb sitting in the audience, weigh- 
ing with musicianly consideration the in- 
terpretation of the selection of the mo- 
ment. 

At the Ravisloe Country Club he is 
conceded to be a tough opponent at golf, 
the husky frame which brought him out 
for college football, making him a long 
driver off the tee. 

A college swimmer of note, he con- 
tinues that form of exercise at the Stand- 
ard Club although he no longer finds 
time to be on the club’s contest squad. 

Whenever he finds it possible to get 
away for a brief rest, and pretty gener- 
ally on summer weck-ends, “Ham” Loeb 
points for his father’s fishing camp in 
the Chippewa Region of northern Wis- 
consin. 

There, in contest with the game mus- 
kelonge and bass, he finds supreme con- 
tent, particularly if a successful day’s 
fishing is followed by an evening at con- 
tract bridge at which game he admit- 
tedly excels. 

He plays, he tells you, an eclectic sys- 
tem of his own, modeled in essentials 
perhaps upon the postulates of Lewis J. 
Haddad, but more than a little remini- 
scent of the method of that other Caliph 
cf Contract, James W. Henry of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Anyhow, it wins, which seems to be 
the primary object of the game. 

Has Three Children 

“Ham” Loeb is, as intimated above, 
married and the father of three extra- 
ordinarily attractive children. 

The eldest, a boy of twelve, is at- 
tending a ranch school in Arizona. 

The next oldest is also a boy and 
the youngest a small girl, whose photo- 
craph the proud father exhibits with 
the precise amount of reluctance that 
might be expected. 

As for the rest—well, what rest? 

“Ham” Loeb is doing successfully ex- 
actly what he always wanted and in- 
tended to do. 

He finds time to contribute a bit more 
than his share to the betterment of his 
profession and the community in which 
he practices it. 

He has in his mind’s eye a picture of 
a generation hence when a son or two 
will carry on where he leaves off. 

What more can a man ask? 
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Earthquake Insurance 


Many states east of the Mississippi 
were rocked recently as a reminder 
that earthquakes are no respecters of 
localities. 


Earthquake Damage may void your 
fire insurance. 

Earthquake insurance covers the 
loss, and in states east of the Pacific 
Slope includes resultant fire damage 
as well. 








The cost is low—the security brings 
peace of mind. 





STATEMENTS OF JUNE 30TH, 1935 





Capital Assets Liabilities pote beldnes 
*United States Fire Insurance Co.................... iconlials _.. $2,000,000 $26,604,820 $11,421,291 $15,183,529 
Organized 1824 
*The North River Insurance Co. ................. 2,000,000 19,205,634 6,858,447 12,347,187 
Organized 1822 
*Westchester Fire Insurance Co... 1,000,000 15,775,725 7,465,461 8,310,264 
Organized 1837 
The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh... _ 1,200,000 4,799 437 1,728,388 3,071,049 
Organized 1868 
*Richmond Insurance Co.............. 1 iistebaiad Racivan letersi 1,000,000 3,907,652 1,263,185 2,644,467 
Organized 1907 
Western Assurance Co., U. S. Branch.............-..-2..------ +400,000 3,887,790 1,661,376 2,226,414 
Incorporated 1851 
British America Assurance Co., U. S. Branch... +200,000 2,355,557 892,563 1,462,994 
Incorporated 1833 
Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N. C....... 200,000 1,322,201 400,347 921,854 
Incorporated 1923 
*Company operates under Sections 130-1-2 of the New York Insurance Law. 
+Statutory Deposit—New York Insurance Law. 
MANAGERS 
110 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 
Western Dept. Pacific Dept. Southern Dept. Allegheny Dept. Carolinas’ Dept. 
Freeport, Ill. San Francisco Atlanta Pittsburgh Durham, N. C. 
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STANLEY J. CORSA: 


Head of Fifty Year Old Brooklyn Agency Plays An Important Role 
In Insurance and Brooklyn Civic Organization Affairs 


In 1885 Andrew J. Corsa, an ambitious 
and energetic citizen of Brooklyn with 
a background of considerable experience 
in insurance, gained as assistant secre- 
tary of the old Mechanics of New York 
and with a large personal acquaintance, 
established in Brooklyn a production 
office representing the Alliance of New 
York. Today, a half century later, this 
office ranks among the leading insurance 
agencies in Kings County. 

The founder passed on in 1914, having 
completed a distinguished career in in- 
surance, politics and civic activities. The 
present head of Andrew J. Corsa & Son, 
Stanley J. Corsa, has by his own efforts 
attained success and achieved widespread 
recognition by his unselfish and pains- 
takine efforts to uphold the interests 
of the insurance business and to ad- 
vance commercial activities in Brooklyn. 

Not content to coast along on the 
record made by his father, Stanley J. 
Corsa has enlarged the agency, broad- 
ened its services and enhanced its pres- 
tige. In this he has the assistance of 
experienced and able department heads. 
While some company or agency execu- 
tives tend to give greater time to relaxa- 
tion as they are able to shift numerous 
responsibilities to the shoulders of their 
assistants, Mr. Corsa devotes most of his 
spare moments to insurance organization 
work of one sort or another. Few men 
in Brooklyn are as active in as many 
different channels as he. And his in- 
terest is far from superficial. He takes 
assiguments willingly, but seriously, and 
carries through until the last detail is 
completed. While he expresses the view 
that he devotes too many hours each 
week to insurance matters not directly 
concerned with the business of his own 
office, it is no secret that Mr. Corsa 
derives a lot of pleasure from contribut- 
ing his talents to general insurance and 
community work. About twice a year 
he goes hunting or fishing but he is not 
out of Brooklyn many weeks during any 
twelve months. 

Represents Leading Groups 

Alert, aggressive and with a knowledge 
of insurance acquired over a period of 
more than twenty-five years, Mr. Corsa 
heads an agency representing several of 
the leading fire and casualty companies 
and providing all types of insurance 
other than life. Here are the compa- 
nies in the office: Queen, Sun of Lon- 
don, Continental, Newark Fire, Alliance 
of Philadelphia, Standard of New York, 
North Carolina Home, Great American 
Indemnity and Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Born in Brooklyn and educated there 
in the public schools; also at Holbrook’s 
Military Academy and Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Mr. Corsa started his insurance 
career in the agency of his father. He 
was admitted to partnership in 1910 at 
which time the name of the office was 
changed to its present title. Both father 
and son endeavored to develop the usc- 
fulness of the agency and thereby its 
appeal to assureds of Brooklyn. This 
was one of the first agencies to estab- 
lish an insurance engineering service and 
also to write marine insurance in Brook- 
lyn. Today it offers complete facilities 
to those seeking coverage supplied by 
fire, marine or casualty companies. 

To state that there has been much of 
a turnover of companies in the Corsa 


STANLEY J. CORSA 


office is to depart from the truth. 


Sun Insurance Office has 
agency nearly thirty years. 





poured in." 





The 
Queen representation has continued over 
a period of forty-three years and the 
been in the 
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SUCCESSFUL AGENT 
TELLS THE SECRET 


"| simply added initiative 
to the financial integrity of 
a sound, conservative com- 
pany ... and premiums 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 


Fire—200 Bush Street 
Marine—231 Sansome Street 


At the rear of the Corsa agency head- 
quarters on the ground floor at 145 
Montague Street is Mr. Corsa’s private 
office, which reveals interesting details 
of the lives of the elder Mr. Corsa and 
the present administrative head of the 
agency. On view are several old fire- 
men’s hats, axes and hooks, which were 
presented to the agency’s founder by 
members of Station No. 1 of the Brook- 
lyn Salvage Corps when Mr. Corsa was 
secretary of the salvage corps. Also to 
be seen are a set of books dealing with 
Westchester County historical material. 


Ancestors Among Early Dutch Settlers 


While the present insurance agency is 
fifty years old, the Corsa family has beer 
associated with New York City history 
since the arrival of Hendrick Hudson in 
the Half Moon. Tradition has it that 
the first Corsa to arrive in this country 
was first mate to Hendrick Hudson. 
However, the first definite records have 
to do with one Jan Corszen who arrived 
in Nieuw Amsterdam from Amsterdam, 
Holland, in 1673. A distinguished Dutch- 
man he founded a family on these shores 
which has played its part in the develop- 
ment of New York City and Westchester 
counties through to the present. 

Early in the eighteenth century there 
was a Captain Isaac Corsa who figured 
prominently in Colonial Wars and his 


son, Andrew Corsa, both direct ances- 














tors of Stanley J. Corsa, was the last 
surviving Westchester guide of General 
George Washington. He died at the age 
of 91. The old Corsa homestead stands 
where Fordham College now is situated 
and the building is used today as an in- 
firmary. 

The present Mr. Corsa’s son, Stanley 
J. Corsa, Jr., represents the tenth gen- 
eration in this country not only of his 
father’s family, but likewise his moth- 
cr’s. She was a Miss Elsa S. Pardee. 
This is a distinction of which both father 
and son are justly proud. 


Active in Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce 


Although Mr. Corsa seeks recreation 
by going fishing in streams at the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks in the spring 
and hunting there in the fall, most of 
what might otherwise be his spare time 
is devoted to insurance organization 
work, as already mentioned. Specifically 
he holds the posts of chairman of the 
plan and scope committee of the General 
Insurance Council of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, treasurer of the 
Brooklyn Fire Agents Association, sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn Business Men’s 
Association and is a member of numer- 
ous special committees. Often he has 
been named a committee of one to han- 
dle special assignments. 

His work with the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce has brought Mr. Corsa fre- 
quently into the public limelight. As 
the words “plan and scope” imply he is 
responsible for formulating and direct- 
ing the insurance program of the cham- 
ber and for taking care of problems 
which may come before that organization 
having a direct or indirect bearing on 
the insurance business. Some months 
ago he spoke over the radio on the evils 
associated with the great number of false 
fire alarms. The New York Fire De- 
partment and the Fire Patrol of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters are 
both interested in curbing this malicious 
practice which costs the city a lot of 
money as well as impairing the efficiency 
of the fire department while apparatus 
is away from stations on false calls. 

During this last winter Mr. Corsa as- 
sumed a leading part in developing op- 
position in Brooklyn to the bills at Al- 
bany proposing a monopolistic fund for 
workmen’s compensation insurance and 
for compulsory liability and property 
damage insurance for automobiles. He 
assisted materially in rallying business 
interests outside of insurance to fight 
these measures and his criticisms of the 
bills were quoted freely in the daily 
newspapers. His contact with legisla- 
tion, however, was not confined to these 
two bills. He studies carefully practi- 
cally all insurance legislation introduced 
in the New York legislature and few in- 
surance men are better informed than he 
is regarding such matters. His advice 
is sought not only by fellow agents and 
brokers in Brooklyn but also by business 
men seeking enlightenment on insurance 
questions other than the protection of 
their properties. 


Affiliated With Many Organizations 


In 1929 Mr. Corsa served as general 
chairman of the annual convention 0 
the New York State Insurance Federa- 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Simplified Use and Occupancy 
Form Prepared By C. D. Minor 


Superintendent, Special Service Department, Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, Offers Form Which He Believes Will 
Make U. & O. More Salable 


C. D. Minor, superintendent of the spe- 
cial service department of the Royal-Liv- 
erpool groups and a recognized authority 
om use and occupancy insurance, has given 
close study to the problem of devising a 
yse and occupancy form which will give 
assureds the protection they desire, be 
comparatively simple and understandable 
and at the same time protect insurers from 
exposure to losses not contemplated. His 
criticism of present forms and the form 
which he offers for consideration follow: 

A great deal has been said recently 
regarding use and occupancy insurance, 
and it appears that students of the cov- 
erage are agreed, more:or less, that the 
forms employed by stock companies in 
providing this type of protection are in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
the insuring public. Those who are pri- 
marily in the production end of the busi- 
ness are fully aware of the shortcomings 
of the present contracts and anxiously 
are awaiting the day when they can offer 
Mr. Prospect something that will be to 
his satisfaction rather than trying to fit 
him out with “a size forty suit” when 
he should have a thirty-six or perhaps a 
forty-eight. The trend of thought is that 
some revision of these contracts must be 
made, andunquestionably this is true 
if we aré to utilize use and occupancy 
insurance to the fullest extent. This 
seems to be the logical time for those 
interested to do something of a construc- 
tive nature in this direction, as the ap- 
parent unturn in business indicates ex- 
cellent opportunities for the development 
of the class. 


Faults of Per Diem and Weekly Forms 


The per diem and weekly forms, which 
are understood best by agents and in- 
surance buyers, are ill adapted for com- 
plete protection with respect to the aver- 
age business today. Even the fluctuating 
forms of this character carry with them 
the element of uncertainty, since no 
owner can foretell with accuracy the 
variations which will occur in the earn- 
ings of his business during the next 
twelve months. Seasonal changes and 
unusual climatic conditions possess the 
probability of nullifying any forecast- 
ing which an insurer has attempted with 
respect to the amount of insurance 
which should attach during certain days 
or weeks of any given period. These 
conclusions present the thought that the 
only acceptable use and occupancy form. 
particularly from the insured’s stand- 
point, is one which is blanket as to time 
and coverage, or what commonly is 
known as the “coinsurance form.” 

The present two item coinsurance form, 
as approved for use in most jurisdictions. 
1s a contract that practically is unsalable 
so far as the informed business man is 
concerned. This is due to the fact that 
im order-to comply with the coinsurance 
Provision thereof insurance under Item 
I, for complete protection. must be car- 
ried upon the basis of the insured’s gross 
earnings, as anticipated for the coming 
twelve months (where 100% coinsurance 
's used), less only the exnense of heat. 
light and power, and the insured’s ordi- 
narv labor payroll, both upon an annual 
basis. Under such a condition it is ob- 
vious that in the average case the in- 
sured is compelled to carry a greater 
(in some instances a much greater) 
amount of insurance than could be col- 
lected durine a total suspension of busi- 
hess, even for a full year, since the con- 
tract covers onlv “net profit prevented 
and such fixed charges and expenses as 
must necessarily continue during a total 
or partial suspension of business,” con- 
tingent upon the ability of the insured 


to have earned these had there been no 
interruption of the business. 
Changes Are Necessary 

The framers of the coinsurance form 
had what they thought to be excellent 
reasons for the stringent requirements 
of the conditions of the coinsurance pro- 
vision, but unfortunately those reasons 
are not accepted by the average business 
man, who is interested in use and occu- 
pancy insurance, as being either sound 
or logical. Many have voiced objection 
to the inequities of this contract and 
pointed out the barrier which its condi- 
tions present from a sales standpoint, 
but so far such criticisms have not 
brought about any desired change. It 
was not difficult to visualize that the 
courts would refuse to uphold the prin- 
ciple involved in such a provision, and 
this was precisely what happened in the 
case of Loveman, Joseph and Loeb re- 
cently tried in the United States District 
Court at Birmingham. It is to be hoped 
that the court’s decision in that case has 
brought this question to the forefront 
and emphasized it as being of sufficient 
importance for some action to be taken 
at once of a constructive nature. 

There is no logical reason for under- 
writers to employ more than one type 
of use and occupancy form, and that 
should be upon the basis of blanket cov- 
erage or that embodied in the coinsur- 
ance principle. Perhaps certain provi- 
sions should be used with respect to 
manufacturing risks, in contra-distinction 
to mercantile or non-manufacturing 
risks, but the variations in this connec- 
tion need to be of but a simple and ex- 
plicit nature. The contract should be 
sufficiently flexible as to give the insured 
the protection required, and be elective 
as to the extent of the coverage and the 
period of time or suspension to which it 
shall apply. With a view of “removing 
the mystery” from use and occupancy 
insurance, of simplifying the contract so 
that it will be understandable to all con- 
cerned, and to offering the coverage up- 
on a basis which will appeal to pros- 
pects, and therefore have a much greater 
sale, the writer suggests the adoption of 
a form, in lieu of all other forms and 
for country-wide use, as follows: 

Specified Items of Expense Use and 

Occupancy Form 

“This policy covering in the aggregate 
amount of $.......:. applies pro rata to 
each of the following amounts. 

“This policy covers, subject to all its 
terms and conditions, the use and occu- 
pancy of the property described as fol- 
lows: 
occupied by the insured for business pur- 
poses as 
I Groce pate man keen street, City of 
a, 

“A-—Tf the building(s) or structure(s), 
above described, and/or the machinery, 
or equipment, or stock (as hereinafter 
defined), contained therein, be destroyed 
or damaged by fire occurring during the 
term of this policy so as to cause a total 
or partial suspension of the insured’s 
business, this company shall be liable 
under this policy for the actual loss sus- 
tained based upon the time required with 
the exercise of due diligence and dis- 
patch to rebuild, repair or replace that 
portion of the property as has been de- 
stroyed or damaged, commencing with 
the date of the fire and not limited by 

(Continued on Page 95) 


ENTERTAIN COMMISSIONERS 

Among companies which entertained 
the insurance commissioners who were 
in New York this week was the Corroon 
& Reynolds group. - 





Examinations 
(Continued from Page 28) 


proceeded independently of the Conven- 
tion to engage tax experts to examine 
companies to ascertain whether taxes 
which were paid were properly allocated 
to the right states and whether compa- 
nies had received premiums on which 
no taxes were paid. 

Commissioners of numerous other 
states objected to this action of the 


Southern states and weeks ago argued , 


in favor of Convention examinations on 
all matters, including tax problems. The 
committee on examinations went into 
session this Tuesday afternoon, heard 
the suggestions of various commission- 
ers not members of the committee, and 
then late Tuesday and on Wednesday 
morning proceeded with the preparation 
of the resolutions which were presented 
to the convention at an executive session 
Wednesday. In the future if outside tax 
experts should be engaged to examine 
insurance companies they will be hired 
by the examinations committee of the 
Convention and not by individual states 
or groups to go into the home states of 
insurance companies. 

All this action by the Convention does 
not mean that New York companies, 
for example, will necessarily be examined 
by Convention examiners. The New York 
Insurance Department will continue to 
conduct its own examinations as in the 
past, but the Convention examinations 
committee has the right to send its ex- 
aminers here if it feels that such action 
is justified. However, this has rarely 
been done in the past and will probably 
not be done much more often in the 
future. 





Commissioners to Meet 


At St. Paul Next June 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will hold its 1936 annual 
meeting at St. Paul, Minn., the home 
state of Commissioner Frank Yetka, dur- 
ing the first week in June. Other cities 
which sought the convention included 
Philadelphia; French Lick, Ind.; White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Hot Springs, 
Ark., and Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MURPHY SUPPORTS THE BONUS 


Ernest Palmer, Insurance Director of 
Illinois, has been made chairman of the 
fire insurance committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
succeeding Ray Murphy of Iowa, who 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence because of his recent election to 
the post of national commander of the 
American Legion. 

Mr. Murphy attended the convention 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania this week and 
was introduced to the other commission- 
ers and the many guests present. He 
spoke in support of the Legion’s cam- 
paign for the bonus, saying the soldiers 
were entitled to this adjusted compen- 
sation now, considering the immediate 
high profits made by civilians during the 
war when the soldiers were getting only 
a few dollars a month. He believes the 
people will be in sympathy with the Le- 
gion’s viewpoint and that the bonus can 
be paid now without injuring the credit 
of the country Insurance men should 
support the Legion’s program, Comman- 
der Murphy said, when they consider 
the stability promoted by the organiza- 
tion during times of peril. 


RYAN-McCORMACK 

Charles N. Ryan, son of Charles Ryan, 
chief examiner of fire companies, New 
York Insurance Department, and Alicc 
M. McCormack of Queens Village, Long 
Island, were married Saturday. Mr. 
Ryan is in the Brooklyn office of the 
National Liberty. 


38 STATES REPRESENTED 


Thirty-eight states were represented at 
the meeting of the National Convention 
of. Insurance Commissioners at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania this week. 








U. & O. Meeting ‘To 
Be Held Next Week 
Representatives of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, S. E. U. A. 
and W. U. A. will meet Monday at 
the Hotel Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City to consider proposals for revis- 
ing present use and occupancy forms 
so as to make this coverage more sat- 
isfactory to assureds and provide a 
greater market for it. Lack of un- 
derstanding ‘of use and occupancy in- 
surance among underwriters them- 
selves has helped to prevent wider 
sale of this protection. The Eastern 
Loss Executives Association will pre- 
sent recommendations and the con- 
ferees will also consider forms de- 
signed by several insurance men ex- 
pert in U. & O. risks. It is not ex- 
pected that the meeting next week 
will take any definite action on pro- 
posed changes but may open the way 
for improvements to be made early 
next year. 











Urge Uniform Table For 
Short-Rate Cancellation 


The .National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners this week adopted a reso- 
lution .designed to effect uniformity. in 
short-rate cancellation tables. The reso- 
lution follows: 

“Whereas, at the present time there 


are in use in several states many short 


rate cancellation tables which differ 
slightly in some gradations which con- 
dition makes for confusion and some 
expense. that ought to be avoided and 
eliminated, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners recommends the universal use 
of the appended short-rate cancellation 
table to be known as the ‘Standard Uni- 
form Short-Rate Table’ for fire, casualty 
and allied lines and requests the mem- 
bers of the Convention to urge its adop- 
tion for all companies on all classes of 
business except special classes requiring 
special tables and requests the coopera- 
tion of all interests involved to this end. 

“The special committee heretofore ap- 
pointed to report on the subject is con- 
tinued with instructions to pursue the 
matter and to secure and direct actions 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of 
this resolution.” 

The short-rate table recommended is 
that which has been advocated by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Valuations 
(Continued from Page 36) 


or otherwise at not to exceed the market 
value quoted on the date acquired. 
To Exercise Discretion 
“Further resolved, that in cases where 
the condition of insurance companies 
may require the immediate disposition of 
securities, it is recommended that the 
discretion of the state supervisory offi- 
cials of insurance should be exercised to 
vary the general formula herein set forth 
so as to adopt prices reflected by the 
exchanges.” 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL DINNER 

The Royal-Liverpool group entertained 
a number of insurance commissioners 
and leaders of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at a Waldorf-As- 
toria dinner Wednesday night. The 
hosts were Harold Warner, United 
States manager of the group, who was 
also toastmaster, and A. Duncan Reid, 
president of the Globe Indemnity. 


Cc. F. KILHOFFER DEAD 

Charles F. Kilhoffer, long a leading 
agent in Buffalo, and former president 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board, died 
last week in his“-home in that city at the 
age of 67 years. He had been ill for five 
vears prior to his death. He was a char- 
ter member of the Buffalo Canoe Club 
and for many years took an active inter- 
est in civic affairs in Buffalo. 
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Stern Nominated to Head Brooklyn 
Brokers; Arnow for Vice-President 


The nominating committee’s slate for 
next year’s officers was presented at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers Association Wed- 
nesday of last week at the Hotel Bos- 
sert. 

Bernhard Stern, now vice-president, is 
listed for the presidency; Arthur Arnow, 
though not an officer heretofore but who 
has been one of the active and helpful 
members of the Brooklyn association for 
a long time, is the committee’s nominee 
for vice-president. He is a former presi- 
dent of the General Brokers Associa- 
tion. The slate calls for the re-election 
of E. C. MacCormack to the office of 
treasurer and of Harry G. Ellis, Jr., to 
the secretaryship. During Mr. MacCor- 
mack’s term the finances of the associa- 
tion have been agreeably healthy, a con- 
dition that has reflected credit to both 
the treasurer and President H. Lester 
Heistad. 

The choice of Mr. Ellis, a former pres- 
ident and the association’s secretary for 
the past five years, was taken for granted 
and was in spite of a declaration from 
him that pressure of his own business 
affairs would prevent him serving for an- 
other term. 

The slate for the executive committee 
follows: H. Lester Heistad (chairman), 
Tacob L. Schneider, Charles Reppa,-S. P. 
Eisemann and Victor A. Gauthier. The 
elections will take place at the December 
meeting 

Other Matters Discussed at Meeting 

Various matters discussed at Wednes- 
day’s meeting included the compensation 
commission situation, reported on by 
Chairman M. L. Nathanson and Mr 
Arnow, who advanced reasons for be- 
lieving that at least a part of the re- 
duced commission would be restored for 
the balance of the rating term, which 
runs until next July; the present situa- 
tion in connection with the State Mort- 
gage Commissioner’s “favored brokers” 
plan; and the H.O.L.C.’s method of noté- 
fying assureds concerning their insur- 
ance. 

In bringing the latter before the meet- 


ing, Charles Reppa read what was be- 
lieved to be one of the H.O.L.C.’s form 
style of letters which, it was contended, 
was worded—though unintentionally so 
—in a manner that led many assureds 
to the erroneous impression that all the 
insurance they needed was the amount 
involved in their loan, with the result 
that brokers are being forced to devote 
much time to explaining away this mis- 
taken idea. The matter was turned over 
to Chairman Alex. Goldberger of the 
grievance committee. Mr. Goldberger 
was also directed to inquire into the 
placing of insurance on the Federal 
Housing Administration’s building proj- 
ects in Queens, involving several thou- 
sand dwellings. 





JOIN EIFERT, FRENCH & CO. 





G. V. McGregor and W. DuMoulin 
Added to Midtown Agency’s Produc- 
tion Staff; To Handle All Lines 


The agency of Ejifert, French & Co., 
Inc., 51 East Forty-second Street, has 
added George V. McGregor and W. Du- 
Moulin to its production staff. 

Mr. McGregor has been with the Com- 
mercial Casualty for the past three years. 
He previously spent seven years with 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America and before that was with the 
United States Fidelity & Guarantv. Mr. 
DuMoulin, who has been engaged in an- 
other kind of business for the past few 
years, was formerly for a long period 
with the Royal Indemnity. 

The agency writes New York City, 
suburban and New Jersey fire, casualty, 
automobile and marine risks all of which 
lines will be handled by Mr. McGregor 
and Mr. DuMooulin. 





PRUSANSKY & PRUSANSKY MOVE 


The New York insurance brokerage 
firm of Prusansky & Prusansky, Inc., 
for some years located at 50 Pine Street, 
have moved to larger quarters at 116 
John Street. 


V. A. Gauthier Leaves Aetna 
Life to Open Own Office 


Victor A. Gauthier has resigned as su- 
perintendent of brokers and agents at 
the Brooklyn office of the Aetna Life 
and affiliated companies in order to es- 
tablish his own business. He will main- 
tain his office at the Aetna Life’s quar- 
ters, 16 Court Street. 

Mr. Gauthier has been with the Aetna 
Life companies for the past seventeen 
years, and having had charge of produc- 


tion for Brooklyn and all of Long Island, 
is widely known. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers Association. 





BROKERS’ LICENSES REVOKED 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink, New York, has revoked the gen- 
eral insurance broker’s license of Thom- 
as J. Cunningham, 160 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Cunningham was 
charged with failure to properly account 
for premiums collected. 

Superintendent Pink has revoked also 
the general insurance broker’s license of 
Alfred C. Bechet, 9 Manor House Square, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Bechet was charged 
with untrustworthiness within the con- 
templation of the insurance law to trans- 
act the insurance brokerage business. 





Stanley J. Corsa 


(Continued from Page 66) 


tion at the Half Moon Hotel at Coney 
Island. He is a member of that organi- 
zation as well as of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association, General Brokers 
Association of the Metropolitan District, 
Brooklyn Real Estate Board, Brookhaven 
Game Protective Association (vice-presi- 
dent), Westchester County Historical 
Society, Crystal Wave Lodge F. & A. 
M. and several athletic clubs including 
the Crescent Athletic-Hamilton Club of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Corsa makes his home 
in Brightwaters, L. I. In September he 
was elected vice-president of the Long 
Island Association of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

R. D. Walker, associated with Mr. 
Corsa for many years and head of the 
brokers’ service department, deserves a 
full measure of credit for the successful 
expansion of the agency. Percy Dittrich, 
fire underwriter and office manager, has 
been connected with the agency for 
eighteen years. Other department heads 
are Howard I. Graham, engineering de- 
partment; George H. Walter, casualty 
department, and William Horner, ac- 
counting department. John J. McLaugh- 
lin is assistant counter man. 

Those who handle production for the 
agency include Andrew C. Wood, James 
C. Sinnott, Ernest M. Reiner, Emanuel 
J. Bochner, A. E. Voegelin, Elmer A 
Charles, Joseph Gelber and Charles E. 
Wilson. 





New York Office: 


123 WILLIAM STREET 
BEekman 3-4328-4329 





LOUIS D. KRASNER 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
announce the opening of their NEW YORK OFFICE and the appointment as 


METROPOLITAN AGENT 


for 


GENERAL SCHUYLER FIRE INSURANCE CO. . 


Brooklyn Office: 


147 MONTAGUE STREET 
MAin 4-1677-8-9 








Louis D. Krasner Opens 
New York City Office 


NAMED BY GENERAL SCHUYLER 





For Metropolitan District; Agency Rep. 
resents Eight Companies and Writes 
All Limes in Brooklyn 





Louis D. Krasner, Inc., has entered the 
metropolitan district fire field with the 
opening of a New York City office at 123 
William Street and its appointment as 
agent in this territory for the Genera] 
Schuyler Fire of Albany. The appoint- 
ment is also for the New York suburban 
territory and for automobile lines, 

The present year has been one of 
marked progress for the Krasner agency 
Prominent in the Brooklyn field, where 





LOUIS D. KRASNER 


it was established in March, 1924, its 
business has expanded considerably dur- 
ing the past twelve months. During this 
period the Home Indemnity entered the 
agency for casualty risks; the Western 
Assurance increased the office’s represen- 
tation to include inland marine, thereby 
launching the agency in the “all risks” 
field; and recently the Globe & Rutgers 
selected the Krasner firm to be its gen- 
eral agent. 
The Brooklyn office is at 147 Montague 
Street, and the companies there are: 
Western Assurance, New Brunswick, 
Sentinel, Superior, National Fire & Ma- 
rine and Globe & Rutgers, for Brooklyn; 
Western Assurance for inland marine; 
Occidental and Globe & Rutgers for au- 
tomobile; Home Indemnity for casualty; 
New Brunswick, National Fire & Marine 
and Globe & Rutgers for suburban. 
Stich to Be in Charge in New York 
The new office is expected to receive 
a favorable reception at the hands of 
snany Gotham brokers, as the agency’s 
Brooklyn office clientele is composed al- 
most equally of brokers located on both 
sides of the East River. Louis D. Kras- 
ner, president of the concern, obtained 
his early underwriting experience i 
Manhattan, and many brokers whom he 
cultivated at that time have continued 
to entrust their business to him. John 
S. Stich, vice-president of the agency 
and who will be in charge of the New 
York office, also enjoys popularity with 
numerous Manhattan brokers, having 
spent much time over a long period of 
years in the William Street district. 
Mr. Krasner is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Independent 
Brokers Association of Brooklyn and it 
was in his office back in 1925 that the 
first meeting of the organization was 
held. ‘Active also in the Brooklyn Fire 
Agents Association, he is at present 


serving on its membership committee. 

The personnel of the agency also i- 
cludes Murray M. Strauss, countermaf 
at the Brooklyn office, and Stewart 2. 
Smith, casualty underwriter. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Talent and Humor in the Field 

Among men in the field in the late 
nineties there was a great deal of latent 
talent outside a very thorough knowledge 
of the insurance business that was only 
on rare occasions brought to surface, and 
then only in business meetings that had 
social features tacked on to them. As, 
for instance, in our summer meetings 
at various resorts. During the Spanish- 
American War we had a notable meeting 
at Saratoga Springs, and there Mr. Van 
Antwerp, special agent of the Hartford, 
gave us a patriotic talk which outranked, 
in my opinion, anything that I have 
heard since. Mr. Van Antwerp, by the 
way, had been a forty-eighter of the 
“covered wagon” period. At the same 
meeting, I think, Judson C. Nichols, spe- 
cial agent of the Caledonian, delivered a 
“singing poem,” giving little bits of gos- 
sip, entitled “Mid Saratoga Porches” in 
the chorus of which the entire member- 
ship responded. 

I remember one verse ended with 
“Joseph Pepindin no longer mends his 
socks,” which was a quip about “Joe” 
Fessenden, who had recently become a 
benedict, after a long and adventuresome 
bachelorhood. He was special agent of 
the London Assurance at that time. Mr. 
Sturtevant, now independent adjuster at 
Easton, Pa., a warm friend of Mr. Nich- 
ols, may remember the above episode. 
Mr. Nichols was an admirable man. 





N. J. Specials Hear Talks 
On Loss Adjustments 


More than sixty members of the New 
Jersey Special Agents Association heard 
an interesting discussion on loss adjust- 
ments at their dinner-meeting held Mon- 
day evening at the Hotel Douglas, New- 
ark. The basis for discussion was the 
co-insurance clause of the use and occu- 
pancy form No. 1 used for manufactur- 
ing risks in New Jersey. It was con- 
ducted by Robert Moore, special agent 
for the Fireman’s Fund group of com- 
panies, and Philip Winchester, assistant 
manager of the New Jersey office of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, the 
latter explaining each paragraph of the 
co-insurance clause. 

The discussion was preceded by Her- 
bert Guempel, special agent for the 
American of Newark, and Leon A. Wat- 
son, expert, of the Schedule Rating Of- 
fice of New Jersey, who clarified the sit- 
uation relative to the recent announce- 
ment made by Insurance Commissioner 
of New Jersey,*Carl K. Withers as to 
the handling of the companies taken 
over by the state, through the American 
of Newark and the agents nearly all of 
whom are members of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters. John 
Luehs, president of the association, pre- 
sided. 


G. R. JONES, BUFFALO, DIES 

Death on November 30 claimed George 
R. Jones, retired Buffalo insurance 
broker, who was 81 years of age. Mr. 
Jones engaged in brokerage operations 
for nearly half a century prior to his 
retirement several years ago. Mr. Jones 
served as broker for the Joyce & Co. 
and Deuel Lapey agencies in Buffalo. 


F. F. RICHARDSON, INC. MOVE 

F. F. Richardson, Inc., New York su- 
burban general agents, are now at 99 
Tohn Street, having moved from 123 
William Street. 











Though never strong physically, and 
often quite ill, he nevertheless kept a 
stiff upper lip through life. 

The Underwriters Association of New 
York, the rate-making body, used to 
meet monthly in the old days and about 
Christmas time the Yates Hotel at Syra- 
cuse gave the insurance men a banquet 
and a special menu was prepared, giving 
various personal twists to the names of 
foods. For instance, there were “petit 
pois a la Lane” (meaning small peas a 
la Lane). “Vic” Lane, now assistant 
manager of the Northern Assurance, 
small in stature, but with a very good 
mental equipment, being featured there- 
by, all in good fun. 

“Potatoes a la Ryan,” featured “Jim- 
my” Ryan, of the old Phoenix of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a fine Irish-American, pota- 
toes apparently being thought of as Irish 
(though they are of American Indian 
origin, I think). We had'‘among our 
membership good pianists, good singers 
(like F. M. Crittenden, then special agent 
of the London & Lancashire and later 
of the Hanover, now independent adjus- 
ter at Philadelphia, Pa.). Also later we 
had raconteurs like Mrs. Percy Clark, 
and singers like Mrs. Chittenden, Miss 
Wood and others. Then, more latterly, 
“Lute” Leonard regaled us with his gen- 
uinely humorous talks. At one meeting 
at the Frontenac, St. Lawrence River, 
Harmon Visscher compared various men, 
prominent at that time, by likening the 
various personalities to a side-show of 
a circus, one of the most amusing talks 
we ever had, and so on and so forth. 


Owen J. Prior, Head 
Of Standard Fire, Dies 


IN NEW JERSEY 
Manager for New Brunswick Fire Be- 
fore Going With Standard in 1909; 
Made President im 1920 


PROMINENT 





Owen J. Prior, president of the Stand- 
ard Fire of Trenton, N. J., and one of 
the most highly respected insurance men 
of New Jersey, died Sunday at his home 
in Trenton at the age of 63 years. He 
was widely known also as a civic and 
business leader, having served as a mem- 
ber of the State Water Policy Commis- 
sion and president of the Trenton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as well as president 
of the Capital Trust Co. 

Surviving Mr. Prior are his widow, 
Mrs. Madeleine Prior; a son, James 
Roger Prior; a daughter, Miss Ella Ger- 
trude Prior; his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Prior; two brothers, Thomas and Abram. 
and two sisters, Mrs. Mary Worfolk and 
Miss Sara Prior. 

Mr. Prior entered insurance in New 
York City, at the same time studying 
law at Columbia University. He made 
his home in Jersey City until 1905 when 
he went to New Brunswick as manager 
for the New Brunswick Insurance Co. 
In 1909 he became managing underwriter 
for the Standard and moved to Trenton. 
He became secretary of the company in 
1912 and in 1920 succeeded the late Jon- 
athan H. Blackwell as president. Mr. 
Prior served on numerous committees 
of insurance organizations, including the 
executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 





LEAVES NORTH BRITISH 
H. C. Youmans has resigned as solici- 
tor for the North British & Mercantile 
group and his plans for the future will 
be announced later. 





McAULIFFE AGENCY MOVES 

The McAuliffe Agency, Inc., hereto- 
fore at 85 John Street is now located 
at 90 John Street, where it occupies 
ground floor offices facing Platt Street. 


—————— 
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S. W. Walstrum May Head 
N. J. Real Estate Boards 


It is expected that S. William Wal- 
strum of the firm of Walstrum, Gordon 
& Forman of Ridgewood, N. J., will be 
elected president of the New Jersey As. 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, which 
will hold its annual meeting to-morrow 
in the Essex House, Newark. 

Edward M. Schmults, president of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters, 
has been secretary and treasurer of the 
firm for the past fifteen years and heads 
the insurance department. While Mr. 
Walstrum takes an active interest in real 
estate matters throughout the state, he 
is also active in insurance activities and 
frequently attends the meetings of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters, 


War Risks 


(Brought forward from Page 77) 





by the policyholder to his own broker 
or underwriter for interpretation. 
Each conflict brings forth its own par- 
ticular problems. Underwriters have on 
occasion devised new clauses to meet 
the needs of a particular situation. An 
example is the China endorsement which 
contained certain added features peculiar 
to the undeclared war between Japan 
and China at the time of the occupation 
of Shanghai by the military forces of 
Nippon during the year 1932. 
Exclusions and exceptions, however, 
are sometimes made necessary by cir- 
cumstances inherent in certain conflicts 
This was true during the great World 
War, and is true in the present situation 
where American underwriters have found 
it necessary to devise a special clause 
applicable to shipments consigned te 
Italy or to Italian possessions or when 
transhipped in Italy or Italian posses- 
sions. The Italian terms are less broad 
than the general war risk clauses and 
specifically exclude the risk of capture 
Sanctions and Shore Risks 


On the other hand, the war risk clauses 
which heretofore pre-supposed a state 
of war may now be extended to cover 
the same perils specified therein when 
occurring under application of sanctions 
by members of the League of Nations 
Furthermore, the underwriters, having in 
mind (among other things) the develop- 
ment of aircraft as an instrument 0 
war, will in the present situation usually 
agree to extend the war clauses to cover 
merchandise moving in due course 0 
transit on shore. This shore cover, how- 
ever, does not apply to Italy or Italian 
possessions. 

Before closing it may be well to refer 
to an important exclusion, that of frus- 
tration of the insured voyage. Under- 
writers consider that they are insuring 
the cargo during the vovage against cer 
tain specified war perils; they do not 
consider that they are insuring the voy 
age itself. For example, the ship maj 
be unable to carry the gocds to intended 
destination by reason of blockade or oth 
er perils of war. The merchandise al- 
though. in perfect condition may then be 
of no value or may be greatly deprect 
ated in value, because of loss of market 
or delay. Underwriters both here and 
abroad have declined to insure agains! 
the contingency of frustration. 

Subsequent events may have the effect 
of further altering war risk cover. 
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INSURING an industry is more than 
just a “business transaction.” It is a 
fusion of progressiveness, vigilance and 
financial soundness attained only by 
the elosest cooperation of insured, 


agent and insurance company. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
The Liverpool and London and Giobe 
Insurance Company Limited, through 
its agent, Armstrong-Roth-Cady Com- 


pany, Ine., has continuously insured the 





Fedders Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
of Buffalo, New York, famed manufac- 
turers of automobile radiators and 


other products since 1896. 


Royal-Liverpool Companies, since early 
pioneer days, have furnished protection 
and seeurity to American industry and 
commerce, and offer to agents, brokers 
and property owners today time-tested 
facilities which strengthen old friend- 


ships and create new ones. 


ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ° BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. *® THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ° FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 












































Philadel- 


here is a report current in 
vhia insurance row that Pittsburgh 
igents are planning to follow the lead 
1 the Quaker City agents in requesting 
that the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion divorce the Pittsburgh Board from 
the Middle Department Rating Bureau 


It is said that Pittsburgh agents are far 
from satisfied with present conditions 
and delayed action only because the 
Philadelphia men had already broached 
the s ibject t the El \ 


In Philadelphia it is felt that the Phila- 


lelphia and Philadelphia Suburban Boards 
will be divorced from the Middle De- 
partment Rating Bureau and the rate- 
making powers returned to the executive 


committee of the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
cerwriters Association. When the Board 
postponed its annual meeting last week 


it gave the advisory committee three 
months in which to evolve a plan that 
vill prove satisfactory to both the com- 
panies and the agents 

\ committee to draft the plan will be 


composed equally of agents and E.U.A. 
members. Charles T. Monk, president 
of the Philadelphia Insurance Agents As- 
sociation, is to select the agents while 


John O. Platt, vice-president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, will name 
the company men 


It is believed that this same committee 
will also be given the task of drafting 
qualifications rule for solicitors 
uch as the rule must first be ap- 
proved by the Philadelphia Board it is 
felt that both matters can be brought up 


FRENCH FORM OWN POOL 
In Paris the majority of French ma- 
rine have, like the Scandi- 
. ntered a_ pool Thanks to 
agreements between friendly groups all 


companies 


havians 


risks on merchandise can be taken care 
of without calling on the government. 
Nothing, however, has been done with 


hulls 


ITALIAN WAR RISK MARKET 
According to the Cologne Gazette the 
Italian insurance companies have formed 


a pool to write war risk up to seven 
million Lire per risk. A state guarantee 
s given for higher amounts and the 


Italian market has become independent 
of London 


GENERAL DECISION APPEALED 
[Insurance Commissioner McKay Reed 
of Kentucky has appealed the decision 


of the Franklin County Circuit Court 
ruling that the method of the General 
of Seattle in writing five-year term in- 


surance on equal annual payments 1s not 
n violation of Kentucky insurance laws 

L. & L. GENERAL AGENT 
William L. Thomas of the Los Angeles 
eneral agency bearing his name has 
ppointed general agent for south- 
rn California at Los Angeles for the 
London & Lancashire 

HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 

1 San Francisco last week declaretl the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share, payable December 16 to stock- 
holders of record December 5 


Jacob Van Dyke, who recently retired 
Ss an insurance agent in Marshall, Mo., 
continued in harness about as long as 
al me in the local field as he was 92 
vh he laid down the reins. He had 
epre ed the Aetna (Fire) for fifty- 
eight year ind had other companies 
The agency will be conducted by his son, 
Leonard W. Van Dyke who began his as- 
ociation with the agency a quarter of a 
century a Born in Princeton, N. J., 
Jacob Va lyk as 10 when he moved 
to Missouri boyhood being spent on 

tari yur ti ( served 


i] W al he 


His agency 





Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Agents 
Favor Changes In Rate-Making Powers 


for 

post 
Ty 

alth 


personnel will be selected in the near fu- 


ture. 
nigh 
pear 
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CONN. LICENSES CHARTER OAK 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Co 
organized as a running-mate to Tray. 
elers Fire, has been licensed to do bys. 
ness in Connecticut. Other states will 
be entered shortly and agency appoint. 
ments made. The new company, which 
will be operated from the home office of 
the Travelers Fire, starts with capital of 
$500,000 and net surplus of $700,000, 


St. Louis Agents’ Public 


Relations Committee 

The Fire Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis has taken a progressive step 
by appointing a special public relations 
committee to present and interpret facts 
about the new fire and windstorm insur- 
ance on November 11. The association 
represents more than 700 insurance 
agents and brokers and is the logical 
organization to speak for the fire insur- 


action at the same time when the 
poned annual meeting is called. 

1e committee has not yet been named 
mich it is more than likely that its 


NEW TOBACCO REGULATIONS 


Agents are not expecting any over- 


t action and the general opinion ap- ance business in its relationship with the | The Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, Loy. 
s to be that nothing definite will be general public, since the members of _ isville, after considerable investigation 
evolved until after the first of the year. the association form the contract be- and analysis of tobacco reporting, has 


There is considerable interest in both 
these subjects throughout the state. Suc- 
cessful solution of the solicitor problem 
by negotiation is expected to mean that 


the 
ance 


troduction of new qualification measures 


at t 
The 
be u 
ques 


recently advised local agents of new to. 
bacco writing regulations covering to. 
bacco on loose leaf floors, applicable to 
Kentucky and which will also be used in 
Tennessee. 


tween the companies and policy buyers 

The committee has obtained the co- 
operation of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat and the St. Louis Star-Times in the 
presentation to the public of the benefits 
to be derived from the new rates and 
regulations for fire insurance in the 
state. However, the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, which has steadfastly been antag- 
onistic to the stock insurance interests, 
still maintains the same attitude. 


Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
Agents will drop its plans for 1n- a ereT ae 

f VIRGINIA F. & M. OFFICE MOVED 
The Virginia Fire & Marine has 

moved its New Jersey state supervision 

office in Newark to 31 Clinton Street, 

Joseph Sorge is the state agent. 


he next session of the legislature. 
handling of the board problem may 
sed as a criterion in handling similar 
tions in the territory. 























































PEARL-AMERICAN F'LEET 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
(United States Branch) 


EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE & 
MARINE INSURANCE CoO. 
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E. V. LANE REPORTS 


Incorporated | 
“THE MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU” 
40 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 














ANNOUNCES 


NEW BRANCH OFFICE 


at 
Springfield, Mass. 
175 State Street 


Under Management of 


H. B. DEAN 


formerly with Retail Credit Co. 


E.V. LANE 


President &° General Manager 
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With Large Reception In Newark 


The Firemen’s Insurance Company of 
Newark is eighty years old. The event 
was observed on Tuesday of this week 
at a luncheon given by the company on 
the tenth floor of the Firemen’s building, 
and during a period of two hours the 
room was filled by a cross section of the 
Newark world of business, finance, in- 
surance, law and journalism. Among the 
guests were President Duffield and Vice- 
President D’Olier of the Prudential; 
President Sommers and Vice-President 
Falls of the American of Newark; also 
President Jackson of the Bankers In- 
demnity. 

More than 400 leading citizens of 
North Jersey were there and were wel- 
comed by the officers of the company. 
President John kK. Cooney of the Fire- 
men’s fleet was untortunately unable to 
be present because a cold which he got 
while attending the football game Sat- 
urday confined him to his home. ‘he 
principal hosts were William B. Rearden, 
executive vice-president of the Fire- 
men’s, and Howe S. Landers, president 
of the casualty companies in the fleet. 

Nearly ali of those who attended the 
lunch had read the remarkable rotograv- 
ure edition of the Newark Sunday Call, 
the entire edition of twelve pages being 
devoted to the Firemen’s with pictures 
ot the executive personnel, interior views 
of the beautiful building it occupies, and 
a history of the company. 

Celebration at N. Y. Office 

Nearly four thousand Manhattan and 
Brooklyn insurance people were guests 
of the Loyalty group’s New York office, 
128 William Street, where it was “open 
house” throughout Tuesday afternoon. 

Vice-president Herman Ambos as- 
sisted Lester C. Lockwood, C. J. Stephan, 
Peter C. Waldeck and other officials of 
the New York office in the pleasant job 
of greeting the guests. 

History of Firemen’s 

In 1855 Moses R. King and Samuel 
Bond ran an insurance and real estate 
office in Newark, then a city of 50,000 
people. King and Bond were also mem- 
bers of the Newark Volunteer Firemen. 
They thought Newark could support a 
fire insurance company of its own or- 
ganized to write local fire protection. A 
meeting of thirteen Newark firemen was 


held in their office on August 3. The 
small group voted to form a company 
and open a _ stock subscription with 


shares of $10 each in easy payments of 
$2 down and $2 at ten-day intervals 
thereafter. They decided to call the or- 
ganization the Newark Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Co. 

The amount was subscribed. King 
was made president and Bond secretary. 
King died in 1856, being succeeded by 
Charles S. Macknet. Bond resigned as 
secretary the following year. The quar- 
ters, by the way, were in the basement 
of the Newark Savings Institution, the 
rent paid being $125 a year. In 1859 
Macknet was succeeded by Moses Bige- 
low and the company moved next year 
to Broad Street. In 1864 the company 
voted to increase its capital stock to 
$100,000 and declared a semi-annual div- 
idend of Continuing to grow, the 
company moved to larger quarters and 
in 1867 leased a building at 262 Broad 
Street. 

D. H. Dunham Joins Company 

A big personality came into the com- 
pany in February, 1867, when Daniel H 
Dunham was employed as a clerk. In 
February, 1872, he was elected secre- 
tary. In January, 1874, the company’s 
name was changed to Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark and the capital was 
increased to $800,000. The company pur- 
chased the First National Bank Build- 
ing at Broad and Market Streets in the 
carly ’80’s 

Upon the death of President John H 
Kase in 1895 Vice-President Daniel H 
Dunham was elected president and A. H. 
Hassinger secretary. Under Dunham the 


cos 
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company grew fast. In 1898 its capital 
was increased to $1,000,000. In 1908 it 
was decided to erect a new building and 
a sixteen story structure was built at 
the corner of Broad and Market Streets, 
the tallest building at the time in New- 
ark. In 1910 a Western department was 
established. Neal Bassett became its 
manager. In 1913 Charles Colyer, vice- 
president, who had been with the com- 
pany for nearly half a century, died, John 
Kay succeeding him. 

Takes Over Some Other Companies 

In 1916 the company doubled its cap- 
ital to $2,000,000 and began acquirement 
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of other companies, the Girard Fire and 
Merchants Fire, both of Philadelphia, 
being taken over. Neal Bassett, then 
vice-president, was the moving spirit in 
this expansion. 

In January, 1923, the company pur- 
chased the present home office site on 
Park Place, one of the finest buildings 
in Newark. President Dunham resigned, 
becoming chairman of the board. He 
died in 1924. Neal Bassett succeeded him 
as president. 

Acquisition of the National-Ben Frank- 
iin in 1922 raised the capital to $2,250,000 
Next the Metropolitan Casualty became 
a member of the fleet. Early in 1929 
the Firemen’s acquired control of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics and the Superior 
Fire. At the present time the Firemen’s 
has a capital of $12,500,000. 

In October, 1934, Neal 


Bassett 


re- 
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signed and was succeeded by John R 
Cooney as president. William B. Rear. 
den was elected executive vice-president 
The new president obtained his early 
insurance education in the Western de. 
partment of the Firemen’s at Chicago 
starting in 1914. He was elected secre. 
tary in 1928 and in 1931 was made execy. 
tive vice-president. 


TERMINATE AGREEMENT 

The alliance of the Capital Fire Insyr- 
ance Co. of Concord, N. H., with the 
Firemen’s of Newark group will termi- 
nate at the end of the year. This affilia- 
tion began on August 1, 1925. The Fire- 
men’s does not own any of the capital 
stock of the Capital nor control its cor- 


porate matters in any way. 
4 : * 
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fepresents a company 


of the Fireman's Fund Group can offer 


nationwide facilities for writing prac- 


tically every form of insurance except 


life. He can sell with unbounded confi- 


dence and assurance, knowing that the 


policies of these companies are — 


beked by 
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Home Museum for Fire Marks 


(Continued from Page 54) 


fire-fighting brigades, depending upon 
the volunteer departments already in ex- 
istence. But the fire mark had its sig- 
nificance, indicating that a house with a 
mark attached was insured and that in 
event of fire the insurance company 
would reward liberally the brigade which 
extinguished the flames. Fire marks 
passed out of common use in this coun- 
try about 1870 when paid fire depart- 
ments generally supplanted the volun- 
teer departments in large cities, but are 
still used in the Orient, chiefly for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

Early English marks were made of 
lead, painted brilliantly and with the 
number of the insurance policy stamped 
American marks were at first also 


on. 
made of lead and placed on wooden 
plaques. Later all-metal marks of iron, 


copper, brass, zinc and tin came into use. 


Marks in Many Languages 

Not only does Mr. Smith’s collection 
include many rare American and English 
fire marks of high value, but also marks 
in a number of languages, which include 
the following: Russian,.French, German, 
Belgian, Turkish, Greek, Japanese, Chi- 
nesc, Javanese, Dutch, Italian and Span- 
ish. Several of the marks of French, 
German and Belgian insurance compa- 
nies were obtained in Belgium from the 
walls of homes destroyed by German 
shell fire during the World War. 

Alone the South wall of the museum 
room Mr. Smith has concentrated his 
early American marks in attractive ar- 
rangement. Some of the more valuable 
are those issued during Colonial days o 
anc 


the Philadelphia Contributionship 
also by the Mutual Assurance Co. of 
Philadelphia, established in 1784, and 


using the green tree as its fire mark em- 
blem. Both the “Hand-in-Hand” and the 
“Green Tree” companies are still in ex- 
istence. Other extremely rare marks are 
those of the Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Charleston, S. C., started in 1798 and the 
Union Insurance Co., also of Charleston, 
formed in 1807. 

In addition to these Mr. Smith pos- 
sesses marks of practically all the early 
Philadelphia insurance companies; also 
marks of companies located in Balti- 
more. Cincinnati, New Orleans and other 
American cities. Most of these insurers 
have passed out of existence, exceptions 
including such companies as the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, Fire Asso- 
ciation and the United Firemen’s. These 
early American fire marks of both com- 
panies still operating and those that 
ceased business long ago are hard to 
locate and more difficult still to buy. 
Present owners prize their historical sig- 
nifiance and are reluctant to part with 
them. 

Rare British Marks 

Sharing interest with the American 
fire marks are those Mr. Smith has ac- 
quired from England, many of them dat- 
ing back to the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century. One which will attract 
the attention of the many visitors to 
this museum is that of the Salop Insur- 
ance Co., formed in 1780 at Shrewsbury 
and taken over by the Alliance in 1890. 
Made of lead it contains the coat of 
arms of Shrewsbury with the three wolf 
heads at the top. Other scarce marks of 
Great Britain are those of the Sun In- 
surance Office, Royal Exchange, Kent 
Insurance Co., Hibernia of London and 
the Hand-in-Hand of London, which is 
the oldest fire insurance company in the 
world, having been formed in 1696, twen- 
ty-nine years after the great London 
fire. This company had no connection 
with the Philadelphia insurance company. 
The Sun started in 1710 and the Royal 
Exchange in 1720. 

It has long been believed that the 
Philadelphia Contributionship was the 
first fire insurance company to be formed 
in North America. Mr. Smith states, 
however, that the honor really belongs 
to the Friendly Society of Charleston, 
S. C., founded in 17%. This company 
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closed its career in 1740 after writing 
insurance for four years. 

3.njamin Franklin and John Smith 
were two of the organizers of the Phila- 
delph'a Contributionship and Mr. Smith 
has in his possession a most valuable 
book of the first charters of Pennsyl- 
vania and Philadelphia, granted by the 
sritish crown, published by Mr. Frank- 
lin and formerly owned and autographed 
by John Smith. 

Collectors of fire marks in Great Brit- 
ain have an organization of their own, 
called the Fire Mark Circle, and Mr. 
Smith is one of the few American mem- 
bers of this society. 

Valuable Solid Silver Service 

In addition to his fire marks, Mr. 
Smith has in the museum numerous 
other exhibits of interests, the most val- 
uable and handsome of which is a huge 
solid silver service presented in 1858 to 
J. N. Marks, president of the Firemen’s 
Charitable Association of New Orleans. 
A prominent merchant of that Southern 
city he devoted much interest in the 
affairs of the firemen; was also a direc- 
tor of the Sun Mutual, and later presi- 
dent of the Firemen’s Insurance Co. of 
New Orleans. This silver service, con- 
sisting of the five-gallon punch bowl 
standing over thirty inches in height and 
beautifully engraved, and thirty-six solid 
silver goblets with tail handles designed 
to represent firemen, is probably the 
only one of its kind in the world. 

Over the glass case enclosing the silver 
service set there is suspended a section 
of an old water main used in lower New 
York City well over a century ago. Tree 
trunks, laid end to end and with the cen- 
ters bored out, carried New York’s water 
supply. The section on exhibit at the 
museum is in a remarkable state of pres- 


ervation with the wood practically as 
hard as stone. 
Other items in the collection include 


old water buckets, firemen’s helmets of 
many eras and varieties, including the 
flat-top hats of American colonial days, 
lanterns, trumpets, etc. In one corner of 
the museum stands an old-fashioned red 
glass top to a street fire alarm post. This 
was in use in the days when men hustled 
through the streets at dusk with torches 
to light street lamps. Visitors will also 
see an old copper bolt made by Paul 
Revere and removed from the most fa- 
mous of early American naval vessels 
still in existence, the United States frig- 
ate Constitution. On one wall there 
appears a large wooden plaque presented 
by New York City firemen to the Frank- 
lin company of the Philadelphia fire de- 
partment for its gallant efforts to render 
assistance to the New York firemen dur- 
ing the New York City conflagration of 
1835. The Philadelphia firemen strug- 








gled through ice and snow to New York. 

Mr. Smith has on view two series of 
Currier and Ives prints in colors. One, 
of six pictures, is entitled the Life of a 
Fireman; the other, four pictures in all, 
is called the American Fireman. The 
first shows several large fires; the latter 
firemen performing acts of heroism. 

The most prominent of the Home’s 
own exhibits is the directors’ table used 
by the original board after the company 
was formed in 1853. On this table are 
four maps distributed by the Home as 
advertisements. One shows the railroad 
system of the United States in 1857, 
with railroad facilities extending only as 
far West as Kansas. Two others give 
the Civil War battlefields in Virginia. 
The fourth shows Brooklyn long before 
it expanded to its present size. 

Against one wall is the desk used by 
the Home’s adjuster, H. H. Walker, for 
the settlement of claims arising out of 
the Great Chicago fire of 1871. Near 
the other end of the room is an old- 
style desk used by the secretary of the 
Home over sixty years ago. 

In a cabinet are exhibited old calen- 
dars and almanacs issued by the Home 
in the 1880’s with their quaint illustra- 
tions in color and black and white, to- 
gether with a variety of other interest- 
ing specimens of comparative antiquity. 
All in all Mr. Smith and the Home have 
established a museum constituting a 
definitely constructive contribution to 
American history and one which will 
surely provide education to all who de- 
sire to add to their knowledge of insur- 
ance as it was conducted prior to the 
twentieth century. 





Automobile Gains 


(Continued from Page 1) 
foreign sales climbed 76% over the pre- 
ceding year. Incidentally, there was a 
rise of employment and considerable ex- 
pansion of payroll over the previous year. 
The production of cars in 1934 was 2,- 
86°,963 ; registration of cars in the United 
States at the end of 193% was 24,913,000. 
In 1934 two million vehicles were 
scrapped. At the present time there are 
more than five million motor vehicles on 
farms. Production of cars this year will 
be about 3,500,000 cars. 

Another angle to automobile insurance 
is the growing demand in the business 
for a more simplified insurance rating 
plan. As simplication would appeal to 
companies, producers and the public it 
is not thought that simplification can be 
held back very much longer. Among 
other simplification features in demand 
is territorial simplification as the present 
situation demands explanations which are 
difficult to provide. There are territories 
in the same state where the variation in 
rate may be as little as a nickel. All of 
the classifications could be simplified to 
advantage. Differentials between makes 
are too great in many cases. 

Viewing some other features of the 
business there is no change in the used 
car situation. Prices of some of the used 
cars continue at rock bottom. Cars can 
be bought for as low as $5. 

The Loss Situation 

The loss situation shows no sign of 
improvement in the collision end. Col- 
lision losses are giving the companies the 
most headaches. One disturbing factor 
in collision losses is that there was de- 
cidedly more collision written in the last 
year than there has been before. Fire 
and theft loss ratios remain as favorable 
as they were last year. 

One of the bright spots in the business 
is the growing interest in safety move- 
ments. This is being evidenced in many 
directions. One of them is the formation 
of safety leagues or associations in col- 
leges where students sign agreements to 
drive as carefully as they can. One of 
the biggest collections of signatures to 
such agreements is the one at Harvard 
University. In another part of this pa- 
per is a story of the great hit which was 
made by the article “—And Sudden 
Death,” which has been the most potent 
factor of the year in arousing the public 
io the horrors of careless and criminal 
auto driving. 





New Furriers’ Liability 
Form Prepared by I.M.U.A 


The Inland Marine Underwriters A 
sociation of New York may this tr} 
approve a new form to cover furriers 
legal liability for loss or damage to oa 
tomers’ furs held in storage, over ad 
above the amount of indemnity ai 
furriers’ customers’ certificates. Each 
risk is to be graded separately bein 
referred to the I. M. U. A. committee 
handling this coverage. The rate tthite, 
tively decided upon is 50% of the sameal 
furriers’ customers’ policy rate on th 
total amount of insurance carried hile 
the legal liability form, with a limitation 
per garment of 5% of the amount s0 
carried. The rate will vary, however 
depending on the nature of the individ. 
ual risk. This coverage will be provided 
by endorsement to the furriers’ Policy 
extending it to insure his common lay 
or statutory liability as bailee for direc: 
loss or damage to his customers’ furs 
but only while in locations or during 
transportation covered by the policy, 





K. F. U. A. ELECTS OFFICERS 

The Kentucky Fire Underwriters As. 
sociation at its annual meeting last week 
elected John C. Wharton of the Crum 
& Forster group, headquarters at Lex. 
ington, Ky., as president, succeeding W 
P. Huffman of the National of Hart. 
ford; E. M. Ramsey, farm department 
America Fore Group, vice-president: 
Paul C. Grider, North British Group, re. 
elected secretary-treasurer. Milton C 
Miller, Royal, and W. P. Huffman, re. 
tiring president, were named to the ex. 
ecutive committee for two-year periods 
and L. C. Riker, London Assurance, wa: 
elected for one year. Hold over mem. 
bers of the committee are J. W. Bethel 








Fireman’s Fund, and A. I. Macpherson 
St. Paul Fire & Marine. 





STATE INSURANCE RENEWED 

Renewa! of $4,640,000 in fire and tor- 
nado insurance on Kentucky state prop- 
erties at Louisville was ordered by the 
Department of Public Property Board 
of which Governor Ruby Laffoon i: 
chairman. The old insurance expired 
December 1 and provided for $2,320,00 
in fire insurance and $2,320,000 in torna- 
do insurance on the state capitol, th: 
executive mansion, the capitol power 
plant, the old capitol, the old executiv 
mansion and the state highway depart 
ment garage. 





ALL-STATE FIRE IN MICHIGAN 

A Michigan license has been grantei 
the All-State Fire of Chicago. The Sear: 
Roebuck & Co. carrier is authorized t 
write fire and allied lines, including av 
tomobile. 








Lew A. Wallace 


(Brought Forward from Page 94) 
legislative and other Federation work 
pays Mr. Wallace these tributes: 

“Perhaps very few men would give @ 
their time and means so freely to th 
difficult problems of the business of th 
Federation as did he. He demonstrate 
a clear conception of the many pitfall 
into which the business might drop, a! 
his unflinching spirit of protection to th 
industry has been proved beyond a doubt 

“Of course no man can be a leader @ 
a great army of half a million busines 
men without personal charm, and this = 
the case of Mr. Wallace is always pres 
ent. There is no one person so obscul 
in the insurance business to whom M 
Wallace will not listen and advise. 

“In Albany he is without doubt one @ 
the best known men who appears befor 
committees having legislation under cot 
sideration. At public meetings he 1s 
ways pointed out as ‘Lew Wallace, atl 
at conventions his charm is a surety © 
success; in fact, he is generally soug® 
out and immediately becomes a leatt! 
of men. It is quite remarkable that! 
man so diligently confined to his gre 
personal business interests can and d0¢ 
do so much for the general good of i 
surance.” 
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WAR RISK INSURANCE: 


Facts Which Shippers of Cargo 


By William A. Connors 
Chubb & Son, New York 


For some time earlier this year news 
despatches carried references to a pos- 
sible penetration by the armed forces of 
Italy into the Kingdom of Ethiopia. 
Most readers, including shippers engaged 
in foreign trade, read these despatches 
with an interest which may have been 
a little detached. Even after the con- 





fict appeared inevitable it was hopcd 
that this would be iocal in character, and 
that no serious interruption in the peace- 
ful and steady flow of commerce would 
ensue to further plague a world already 
beset with economic ills. As we now well 
know the League of Nations viewed these 
events in a most serious light, and such 
was the evident concern of Great Britain 
that the grand fleet was soon massed at 
strategic points in the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas. 

With something of a jolt then, the po- 
tentialities forced themselves into mind 
and there ensued on the part of com- 
merce a hasty taking of stock. Was 
the world on the brink of another great 
war and what of investments tied up 
in the rich cargoes sailing or to sail over 
the seven seas? 

It was at this point that the importer 
and exporter knowing that insurance had 
been affected made further examination 
of the documents to confirny again that 
such insurance had been extended to in- 
clude war risk. 


War Risks Excluded in Marine Policies 


It is well known that policies of ma- 
rine insurance in the first instance ex- 
clude the risks of war. This is accom- 
plished by the following clause which 
appears with the basic terms of the pol- 
Icy, viz: 

“Warranted free of capture, seizure, 
arrest, restraint or detainment, and the 
consequences thereof, or of any attempt 
thereat, and whether as an act of war 
or by civil authority or by any person 
or persons whatsoever, lawless or other- 
wise, piracy excepted; and also free from 
all consequences of hostilities or war- 
like operations whether before or after 
declaration of war.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the in- 
tention of the insurance is to include war 
tisk a special notation to this effect must 
be made on the policy or certificate of 
Msurance. American underwriters ac- 


complish this by endorsing the policy 
or special risks with special war risk 
clauses. These specify the particular 
perils of war which the underwriter is 
willing to assume. When considering the 
iclusion of these perils it should be 
clearly understood that the insurer will 
assume only certain specified risks re- 
sulting from war. While the phraseol- 


Wide World Photo 
Steamers at Port Said, Mediterranean entrance to the Suez Canal 


ogy may differ the following is perhaps 
typical of the usual war risk cover. 


Typical War Risk Clauses 


“It is agreed, that this insurance in- 
cludes the risk of capture, seizure, or 
destruction or damage by men of war, 
by let:ers of mart, by takings at sea, ar- 
rests, restraints, detainments and acts 
of kings, princes and people, authorized 
by and in prosecution of hostilities be- 
tween belligerent nations; but excluding 
claims for delay, deterioration and/or 
loss of market and warranted not to 
abandon in case of capture, seizure or 
detention, until after condemnation of 
the property insured, nor until sixty days 
after notice of said condemnation is given 
to these assurers. Also warranted not 
to abandon in case of blockade, and free 
from any claims for loss or expense in 
consequence of blockade or of any at- 
tempt to evade blockade; but in the 








Should Know Today 


event of blockade, to be at liberty to 
proceed to an open port, and there end 
the voyage. 

“Including the risk of floating and/or 
stationary mines and/or stray and/or 
derelict torpedoes. 

“Foregoing clauses do not cover any 
war risk on shore. 

“Warranted free from claim for loss, 
damage or expense consequent upon any 
prohibition of importation (existing at 
the time of loading) of the country to 
which the goods or merchandise herein 
are insured. 

“Warranted free from anv claim aris- 
ing from capture, seizure, arrests, re- 
straints, pre-emption or detainments by 


the Government of the United States 
of America. ; 
“Warranted free of any claim based 


upon loss of or frustration of the in- 
sured voyage or adventure caused by 


takings at sea, arrests, restraints, or de- 
tainments, or acts of kings, princes or 
people.” 

If the above clauses are weighed care- 
fully it may be seen that the cover is 
based upon the certain acts named there- 
in authorized by and in prosecution of 
hostilities between belligerent nations. 
This pre-supposes a state of war, except 
the protection against the risk of floating 
and/or stationary mines and/or stray 
and/or derelict torpedoes which would 
continue after termination of the war. 


Shipper Should Study Clauses Carefully 


The merchant or shipper should care- 
fully study these clauses to fix in his 
own mind the extent of the cover and 
to weigh carefully the qualifying war- 
ranties contained therein. In case of 
doubt the matter should be submitted 

(Turn Forward to Page 70) 
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Is Formed to Give Larger Facilities 


As Great Britain offers greater marine 
insurance facilities than any other singte 
inarket in the world and accepts directly 
or through reinsurance a_ tremendous 
volume of marine business from other 
European countries, the possibility of 
Great Britain becoming a belligerent in- 
a war with Italy caused underwriters in 
several other countries to wonder what 
would happen marine insurancewise if 
such a development actually occurred. 
Would the London and Liverpool un- 
derwriters write direct risks on the busi- 
ness of a neutral country against seizure 
or sinking by a British warship? The 
Scandinavian countries took steps recent- 
ly to protect themselves against any pos- 
sible loss of the British market for ma- 
rine insurance and formed their own 
pool, giving greater facilities than ex- 
isted earlier. 

Describing this new pool Scandinavian 
Shipping Gazette says: 

The Scandinavian War Risk Insur- 
ance Pool, which was formed at a meet- 
ing at Gothenburg on October 21 last, 
began operations on October 28. For 
the present, the agreement is only being 
made operative as regards war insurance 
on hull and freight, etc., but it will also 
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be extended to embrace goods when and 
if this should prove necessary. Hither- 
to, however, the need for covering goods 
against war risks has been of no very 
large proportions, so that the individual 
companies have been fully able to cope 
with the business that has been offered. 

In conformity with the agreement, the 
companies will write insurance on joint 
policies (co-insurance) and on terms and 
premiums which will be fixed by the 
companies in concert. The policies are 
to contain information as to the share 
of the sum insured taken over by each 
company. Each company is liable to the 
policyholder to the extent of its share 
of the sum insured. 

The economic and technical part of 
the co-operation will be placed in the 
hands of a joint office, the head of which 
is Harald Lone. This office does not 
write insurance. Insurance is written by 
the individual companies and their agents 
as also by those general agents of for- 
eign companies that have been appointed 
joint agents of the co-operating com- 
panies. 

Norwegian War Risk Insurance 

Henrik Ameln, chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the Norwegian Ship- 
owners’ Association, presided at the con- 
stituent general meeting of the mutual 
club for covering war risks in respect 
of Norwegian merchant vessels. The 
matter was dealt with by the general 
board oi the Norwegian Shipowners’ As- 
sociation previously, which unanimously 
associated itself with the view expressed 
by the central! board of the association, 
viz. that the amount of tonnage entered 
at present in the mutual war risks in- 
surance club should be utilized so as to 
form the basis of mutual Norwegian war 
insurance as a permanent institution, it 
being left to the board of representatives 
and the board of directors to fix the date 
for the coming into effect of such insur- 
ance. 

It was stated by the chairman at the 
constituted meeting that the plan had 
received the support of shipping compa- 
nies owning 3.2 or 3.3 million tons gross, 
equivalent to 94% of the fleet, and that 
the insurance value totaled 900 million kr. 

The name of the club will be Den 
Norske Krigsforsikring for Skib—Gjen 
sidig Forening. 
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San Francisco 1938 Exposition To 
Be Headed By Leland W. Cutler 


Will Commemorate Completion of Two Great Bridges; Site 
Will Be Artificial Island in Bay Which Later 
Will Become Airport 


In 1938 San Francisco is going to have 


an exposition. It is going to be a big 
one and will be to 
completion of the two great bridges now 
being built at San Francisco. The pres- 
ident of this Leland W. 
Cutler, vice-president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, and easily one of the most im- 
portant and public spirited residents of 
that city. The that he will direct 
the exposition is a guarantee to San 
Franciscans that it will be a success. 
The bridges now being built are known 
as the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge and the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Both of them are well along in construc- 
tion. 

The exposition is to be built a short 
distance to the north of Yerba Buena 
Island, which island is in the center of 
the bay between San Francisco and Oak- 
land. At the present time the site of 
the exposition is a body of water. An 
island is to be constructed in the water 
of some hundreds of acres and on this 
artificial island will be erected the ex- 
position buildings. A picture of the 
island exposition as it will look when 
completed accompanies this article. 

When the exposition folds up shop the 
buildings will be torn down and the 
island will continue permanently as an 
airport. It will take air travelers about 
five minutes to go from the island to 
downtown San Francisco instead of the 
twenty minutes or so now consumed in 
getting to the present San Francisco air- 
port. 

San Francisco-Oakland Bridge 

The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
will be eight and a quarter miles long, 
nearly four miles of which is over water. 
The west half of the bridge is a sus- 
pension structure comprising twin sus- 
pension bridges anchored into a huge 
concrete monument in the center. 

A double deck tunnel pierces Yerba 
Buena Island, occupied by army, navy 
and lighthouse services, and the double 
deck bridge continues over a 1,400-foot 
cantilever span, five through truss spans 
and fourteen deck truss spans before it 
lands on a fill extending out from the 
Oakland shore. 

At the eastern shore trestles carry the 
bridge traffic on to three branches—one 
for Berkeley, one for Oakland and one 


commemorate the 


exposition is 


fact 
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LELAND W. CUTLER 


for the business section of Oakland and 
Alameda. 

The piers of this bridge—fifty-one in 
number—set new marks on engineering 
frontiers, going deeper below water than 
any previous substructure has heretofore 
been built. Some of the piers go as far 
as 237 feet below low tide. 

The Golden Gate Bridge 

The Golden Gate Bridge is another 
tremendous engineering project. 

One of the commissioners of that 
bridge is Francis V. Keesling, former 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion, former head of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, and for some 
years vice-president of the West Coast 
Life. 

An Outstanding Citizen 

Mr. Cutler is not only one of the out- 
standing insurance men in the United 
States, but one of the leading residents 
of San Francisco. He has been one 
of the best presidents of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. He is 
chairman of the board of trustees of Le- 
land Stanford University; is a member 
of the board of San Francisco Park 


(Continued on Page 89) 


How S. F. Exposition Will Look 
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W. F. Roeber Reports On 
Nat’] Council’s Year 


STRESSES INCREASED EXPENSE 





Medical Cost Study and Payroll Audits 
Developing; Unit Statistical and Un- 
insured Risk Plans Well Along 





W. F. Roeber, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, in a carefully planned report, pre- 
sented a picture of the past year’s activ- 


general manager, 


ities to member companies yesterday at 
the annual gathering held in New York 
City. Featured in the report were 





| 
Council Promotions 

The National Council made known 
this week several well deserved pro- 
motions. G. V. Fuller is made secre- 
| tary, D. D. Smith and R. M. Marshall 
assistant secretaries. Mr. Fuller, who 
has been in direct charge of classifi- 
cation work, test payroll auditing and 
administration of voluntary plans for 
rejected risks, will continue this su- 
pervision. Mr. Smith, formerly south- 
eastern bureau manager, direct assis- 
tant to Mr. Fuller since 1930, is given 
his new title in recognition of long, 
competent service. His duties remain 
unchanged. 

R. M. Marshall has demonstrated 
his ability in actuarial matters. 











progress made in 1935 rate revision fil- 
ings (7 states revise), adoption of na- 
tional pure premiums, the unit statistical 
the medical cost study plan, test 
payroll audits, basic manual amendments, 
the occupational disease program and the 
uninsured risk problem. Mr. Roeber em- 
phasized that the introduction of the 
unit statistical plan, the establishment of 
new bureaus in Indiana, Florida and 
South Carolina and the voluntary plan 
for uninsured risks had added consid- 
erably to the administrative work and 
expense of the Council. Therefore, he 
said, it is safe to assume that the Coun- 
cil’s operation expenses in future years 
will be at a higher level than before the 
unit statistical plan was adopted. 

In keeping with a resolution of the 
commissioners’ convention a year ago a 
medical cost study plan has been devel- 
oped and is applicable to cases closed on 
or after January 1, 1936. Carriers will 
be required to submit monthly reports to 
the Council on all cases closed during 
the preceding month. Mr. Roeber be- 
lieves that this plan will produce the data 
desired by the commissioners. 

Test payroll auditing has been consid- 
erably expanded this year and a com- 
mittee of eight carriers has this matter 
well in hand. “Favorable comment from 
the payroll auditing departments of the 
carriers indicates a continued general 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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E. C. Stone Made Gen’! 
Manager For the U. §, 


EMPLOYERS’ ADVANCE SEVEN 


S. H. Palmer of Lenin To Be U. S. 
Mer.; F. P. Horton and A. B. Poor 
Deputy Mers.; 3 Assistant Mgrs. 
Edward C. Stone’ S promotion to the 
newly created post of United States gen. 
cral manager and attorney is foremost 
among a number of executive promotions 
in the United States branch of the Em. 
ployers’ Liability, announced a few days 


C., man- 


ago by Viscount Knolly, D. F. 





EDWARD C. STONE 


aging director of the corporation who 
is on a visit here. Mr. Stone’s appoint- 
ment, effective January 1, 1936, came in 
recognition of the great service he had 
rendered to the Employers’ for many 
years. Other advancements include that 
of Sidney H. Palmer, who has been man- 
ager in the London head office and who 
will become United States manager; F. 
P. Horton, who is made treasurer and 
deputy manager; A. B. Poor, newly des: 
ignated as executive underwriter and 
deputy manager, and J. C. Mullen, J. W 
Blackham and R. C. Schwab, who will 
be assistants to the managers. All of 
these appointments become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, which day auspiciously ush- 
ers in the fiftieth anniversary year of 
the Employers’ Liability in the U. S. A. 

Mr. Stone became United States man- 
ager on the resignation of Samual Ap- 
pleton ten years ago next May, having 
served two years as associate United 

(Continued on Page 95) 





Insurance Advertising Conference 
meeting is reported on Page 44 of this 
issue. 
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Frank J. O’Neill’s Associates Give 
Him Dinner On 20th Anniversary 


Royal Indemnity President Tells How He First Played Foot- 
ball and How Game Taught Him Character Moulding: 
Silver Platter Gift 





Part of main table: 


Frank J. Sayler, G. E. Babbitt, J. F. O’Loughlin. 
nett Cohen, Charles Hebard, W. C. Small. 


Frank J. O’Neill, president of the Royal 
Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity, has been 
with the Royal organization twenty years. 
The anniversary date had 
significance to him, but it did to the or- 


no especial 


ganization; so a party was staged in his 
honor by his associates, which was held 
ina dining room of the Royal Building, 
150 William Street, New York, on Friday 
night of last week. That dining room, 
by the way, has a chef whom Oscar of 
the Waldorf-Astoria would envy. 

Mr. O’Neill had not been told any- 
thing about dinner in his honor, and 
he was overcome when he saw the crowd. 
It was one of the jolliest affairs of the 
kind ever staged in the insurance district, 
everybody entering into the spirit of the 
occasion and wearing some of the most 
original “trick hats” which this writer 
has yet seen. Harold Warner, U. S. 
manager Royal-Liverpool group, presided 
in a policeman’s headgear. A. Duncan 
Reid, president of the Globe Indemnity, 
wore a sombrero. Vice-President W. J. 
McCaffrey had dug up a top hat which 
some comedian had tossed into an ash 
barrel after long usage. Some of the 
women employes wore Quaker bonnets. 


Warner on O’Neill’s Personality 


Toastmaster Warner got off to a good 
start by kidding the guest of honor about 
the latter’s stern countenance and hard 
boiled features. When these two strong 
personalities first met they were anti- 
podal. 

“But with other meetings,” continued 

the toastmaster, “I got the number of 
the real O’Neill. That immobile, Rock 
of Gibraltar face is a mask which hides 
a warm personality, a beautiful spirit, a 
lovely character, a great heart. The 
camouflage is because he shivers at the 
thought that anyone would think he is 
emotional.” 
_ Mr. Warner then discussed O’Neill the 
surance president; praised him for the 
freat success he has scored; spoke of 
the manner in which he tackled the 
toughest problems; conquered compli- 
cated and difficult situations, with cour- 
age and with poise. An executive of 
the top rank. Mr. Warner contrasted 
the size and resources of the company 
‘rom the time Mr. O'Neill joined it until 
today, a really great record of company 
builc ling. 

On be half of his associates Mr. McCaf- 


l. to r., men, sitting: H. C. Houlihan, J. B. Clancy, C. E. 
Trinder, A. Duncan Reid, Harold Warner, F. J. O’Neill, W. J. McCaffrey, Dr. Eric 
Vanderheid, T. F. Jennings, Francis S. Perryman, W. H. Galentine. 

l. to r. standing: August Westphal, Nat Wheeler, J. G. Wheatley, W. E. Lyons, 


Foreground sitting, |. to r.: Bar- 


frey presented Mr. O’Neill with a large 
silver platter, names of the donors being 
inscribed thereon. 


How O’Neill Broke Into Football 


When he arose to speak the guest of 
honor fought hard to stifle the emotion- 
alism which the toastmaster had made 
subject of comment. He evidently was 
deeply stirred by the affectionate attitude 
of everybody present; and tried his best 
to conceal his agitation but his eyes grew 
dim. Then, branching out into remini- 
scence he told the crowd about his early 
football experience which paved the way 
for those great coaching jobs with uni- 
versities which were performed so well 
that the name “Buck” O’Neill will last 
forever in the annals of the gridiron. 

O’Neill was a boy in Manlius, N. Y., 
working in a butcher shop. In the town 
was the Manlius Military Academy which 
had a football team. One day the presi- 
dent of the academy, an army colonel, 
came into the butcher shop and asked 
“Buck” if he wanted to play on the 
school’s second team for $1 an hour. He 
thought it would make a good addition 
to his $8 a week income. The dollar 
looked especially large as he was not 
working on hours. Buck played 
guard. He didn’t know anything about 
football, but figured his job was to take 
care of a man on the other team. The 
care he took of his opponent was so 
effective that after a few games the 
other fellow wouldn’t play against him 
any more. 

His Philosophy 


“As soon as I began working I got the 
idea that the way to do your job was 
with all your energy, all your force, to 
give it everything you have got,” said 
Mr. O’Neill. “That philosophy has 
guided me in every position I ever tack- 
Ied. In my early football days I got 
plenty of lickings. They did not do me 
a bit of harm. No matter how tough the 
problem, the thing to do is to face it, 
because even if you do not win the ex- 
perience will strengthen your character, 
make the next hard job easier to con- 
quer.” 


Won Honors in College, in Law, 
in Insurance - 


O’Neill went to Williams; then to Syr- 
acuse University where he received an 
A.B. and LL.B. Developing into one of 
the best lawvers in Syracuse he became 
a favorite counsel for insurance compa- 


Conference Committee 
Formed by Producers 


FOR CLOSER CO. COOPERATION 





Three Nat’l Associations Represented; 
Casualty Companies Urged to 
Form Similar Committee 





One of the forward-looking develop- 
ments of the week was the formation on 
Tuesday in New York City of a joint 
producers’ conference committee of six 
which is expected to play a big part in 
bringing agents and brokers closer to- 
gether with casualty companies. The in- 
itiative in forming this committee was 
taken by the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers. It will be a permanent rather 
than a temporary committee and _ its 
members as follows will have authority 
to act: Kenneth H. Bair and W. Owen 
Wilson, respectively president and exe- 
cutive committee chairman of the Na- 
tional Association; President C. A. Abra- 
hamson and George D. Webb, National 
Association of C. & S. Agents; Julian 
Lucas and L. A. Wallace, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers. 

At a joint meeting of this committee 
on Wednesday at the Hotel New Yorker 
a resolution was drawn up for submission 
to the companies requesting the estab- 
lishment of a similar conference commit- 
tee of home office executives who will 
be vested with authority to speak for 
the companies. It is understood that the 
companies are receptive to the idea. 





WM. STEDLER CHAIRMAN 

William Stedler, resident vice-presi- 
dent, Insurance Field, and _ Bartle’t 
Greene, American Agency Bulletin, were 
this week elected 1936 chairman and vice- 
chairman respectively of Group B of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. This 
group held its own discussion session on 
Tuesday at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. Among subjects discussed was 
the growing importance of the insurance 
section of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 





nies. Their cases were safe in his hands. 

The Royal Indemnity offered him the 
post of general counsel. He accepted 
it; came to New York; was made vice- 
president in 1920, and president in 1927. 
In 1929 he was president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Few insurance men have 
more friends. For a couple of decades 
he managed to find time to coach foot- 
ball teams, among them Columbia and 
Syracuse. 

Mr. O’Neill left Saturday for the Pa- 
cific Coast. Memories of the dinner will 
make the journey seem a short one. With 
him on the trip is James B. Clancy, sec- 
retary, Royal Indemnity. 

From the field came more than 120 tele- 
grams congratulating President O’Neill 
on his anniversary. Some of them were 
read. Also received was a basket of 
chrysanthemums from the Behrendt- 
Levy Co., Los Angeles, general agents. 
List of those present follows: 

F. J. O'Neill, Harold Warner, W. J. McCaf- 
frey, C. E. Trinder, T. F. Jennings, A. D. Reid, 
J. B. Clancy, F. S. Perryman, T. Y. Beams, 
T. L. Bean, E. G. Bogart, F. H. Bragg, B. 
Cohen, W. S. Costello, M. A. Craig, W. H. 
Galentine, R. F, Gibson, C. F. Hebard, H. C. 
Houlihan, C. A. Kratt, W. Mack, J. Magovern, 
F. L. Maltby, P. L. Miller, G. W. McCagg. 

Also J. P. McCormick, T. J. Noonan, J. F. 
O’Loughlin, J. M. Rankin, J. P. Ryan, F. J. 
Sayler, E. B. Thistle, A. E. Thompson, N. E. 
Wheeler, J. Wheatley, W. F. White, G. Babbitt, 
A. Westphal, J. V. Keating, W. Sullivan, W. 
E. Lyons, B. J. Sheridan, J. B. Franklin, F. 
M. Buermann, W. C. Small, A. J. Phillips, J. 
Aikman, L. Crowley, F. Davidson, C. Dwyer, 
B. Ferris, V. Klein, M. Lonska, M. McCarthy, 
K. McLaughlin, V. McLaughlin, G. Montgom- 
ery, E. Reilly, FE. Schulz, H. Seymour, H. 
Stalls, E, Townsend and A. Brown. 





Responsibility— 





| 
The plea of ignorance will 
never take away our responsi- 
bilities. 
—Ruskin 
& 
SERVICE REVIEW 
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INSPECTION REPORTS 


J. D. HALL PROMOTED 

U. S. F. & G. Co-Manager in Chicago 

Gets Home Office Post as Assistant 

Agency Director; Safety Leader 

J. Diilard Hall, co-manager in Chicagx 
for the United States F. & G., who is 
widely known for his highway safety ac- 
tivities, has won well deserved promo- 
tion to the home office post of assistant 
agency director. He will begin his new 
duties in Baltimore on January 1. Mr 
Hall, whose talent for development work 
attracted the attention of President E 
Asbury Davis and other home office of- 
ficials, will concentrate his attention on 
production of fidelity, surety and bur- 
glary lines which the U. S. F. & G. is 
particularly anxious to develop at this 
time to a greater extent 

Twenty-six years in the 























business, Mr 


Hall came to the United States F. & G 
nineteen years ago. He started in as 
an agent in Reidsville, N. C. After serv- 


ing the company as manager for North 
and South Carolina he was sent to Des 
Moines as manager for Iowa and Neb- 
raska. 





AUTO INSURANCE MEETINGS 

Simultaneous with the opening this 
week of the Bronx, New York, hearings 
of the joint legislative committee to in- 
vestigate automobile insurance, a series 
of meetings upstate got under way, joint- 
ly sponsored by the Association of C. & 
S. Executives and the New York State 


Association of Local Agents. The sub- 
ject was compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. The cities and dates: Albany, Dec 


3; Glens Falls, Dec. 4; Gloversville, Dec 
5, and Watertown, Dec. 6. Henry S. Ives, 
special counsel Executives’ Association, 
spoke on “Highway Safety vs. Compul 
sory Auto Insurance.” J. W. Rose, secre- 
tary-treasurer, represented the agents’ 
association. 


W. F. Roeber 
(Continued from Page 78) 
satisfaction with test payroll audit work,” 

said Mr. Roeber. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to the uninsured risk problem during 
1935 and the administration of various 
voluntary plans under the Council’s jur- 
isdiction “appears to be meeting with 
general approval.” Mr. Roeber outlined 
results to date in these states: Con- 
necticut, D. of C., Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. The effort 
has been to keep to a minimum the num- 
ber of risks which must be assigned 

The Claim Executives’ Committee cori 
tinues its constructive activity particu- 
larly in standardization of claim forms. 
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Behind all the companies which have 
the gaff of 
stood it very well, there are personalities 
know to the ship skil- 


And there is no more difficult ship 


stood the depression, and 


who how steer 
fully. 
into port year after year 


This article 


to bring safely 
than an insurance company. 
is about one of these skippers, Herman 
A. Behrens of Chicago, who has been 
unusually successful with two companies, 


the Continental Casualty and the Conti- 
nental Assurance, its life insurance run- 
ning mate. 

There is a natural curiosity through- 


out the field to learn about the personali- 
ties at the head of the insurance compa- 
ties and few of them have any more 
color than has Mr. Behrens, get more 
satisfaction out of life, or are further 
removed from a rut 
Has Traveled Extensively 
in fact as well 
had boats on the Pacific 
being a member of the 
San Francisco Yacht Club. He is a col- 
lector of etchings and a lover of dogs 
and horses. He has traveled extensively, 
his favorite wanderings having been in 
South America. His traveling compan 
ions are his wife and daughter, now 106. 
When he is in Chicago, where he lives 
near Lake Shore Drive, or at his “Hide- 
away” estate in Wayne, Ill, where he 
lives in a house on a knoll back of the 
main road, few can concentrate harder 
on business problems and while he 
at his place on Belvedere Island, Cal., 
he knows how to play. A lover of walk- 
ing and of horses, he is also a good 
tennis plaver. In Chicago civic life he 
active. In his role of insurance man 
he is a splendidi picker of men, has been 


A yachtsman as in 


theory he has 
years, 


Coast for 


is 


1S 


successful in surrounding himself with 
talent and developing it, has the ability 
to go ahead, can go a long way on his 


own momentum, has an uncanny grasp of 
finance, and can see events of today and 


translate them into the events of to- 
morrow. 

Associates find him at home in dis- 
cussion no matter what division of the 
company they head; able to catch the 
kernel of the problem almost intuitively 
and one of them told the writer: “He 
can size people up like nobody’s busi- 
ness,” 

The Community Fund of Chicago 

Mr. Behrens’ reputation in the finan- 


cial and civic life of Chicago is enviable. 
One of his outside activities which at- 
tracted unusually favorable attention 
among the leading people of the com- 
munity was in connection with the Com- 
munity Fund of Chicago, Inc., of which 
he is a member of the executive com- 
mittee. He did unusually effective work 
when he and James H. Douglas consti- 
tuted the campaign committee of the 
Community Fund of the Allied Chicago 
Charities, Inc., for 1933-34. Messrs 
Behrens and Doulas were the chairmen 
and they were able to report that they 
obtained 5,739 subscriptions for a total 
of $2,970,546. Of this total $1,375,701 or 
6.31% was. obtained from 1,813 corpo- 
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President of Continental Casualty and Continental Assurance 


Prominent In Chicago’s Financial, Civic and Insurance Life; Was 
Member of First Insurance Class of University of California; 


Lover of Outdoor Life 


Employ e 
subscribed a 


tations and firms. 

the number of 1,098 
of $859,337 or 28.93% of the total. 
dividual subscriptions came from 
individuals. An interesting feature, too, 
was the small amount of shrinkage in 
collections on subscriptions as it amount- 


groups to 
total 

In- 
2,724 


ed to less than 2% of the amount sub- 
scribed and the total expenses in the 
campaign amounted to only 1.14% of the 


amount subscribed. 
The Chicago Corporation 


is also a member of the 
The Chicago Cor- 
ranks among the 


Mr. Behrens 
board of directors of 
poration, which in size 


first five of the country’s investment 
trusts, havine assets of $25.635 760. The 
president of The Chicaro Corporation is 
C. F. Glore of Field, Glore & Co., Chi- 
cago’s jieading investment house. An- 
other director is Don R. McLennan of 
Marsh & McLennan, insurance brokers. 


\Ir. Behrens’ ability to dis- 
cuss actuarial matters with actuaries in 
a scientific manner, some people in the 
business believe that he at one time was 
an actuary. This is not correct as he 
is not an associate or fellow of the Ac- 
tuarial Society or American Institute, al- 
though at one time he thought he would 
become an actuary. He was brought up 
in an insurance atmosphere as his father, 
k. H. Behrens, now passed away, was 
a life insurance man well known through 
the Western territory. 


Studied Under Prof. A. W. Whitney 


Behrens was graduated from 


Because of 


Herman 


the San Francisco High School and the 
late John B. Lunger, who at one time 
was actuary of the New York Life, later 


becoming executive vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, made 
the suggestion to young Behrens that 
he attend the Professor Albert W. Whit- 
ney class at the University of California. 
Professor Albert W. Whitney, now asso- 
ciate manager of the National Bureau 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, had 
gone to the University of California about 
1899, became a professor of mathematics, 
and was greatly interested in the theory 
of possibility. The professor gave a 
course on the theory of possibility and 


oO; 


ir order to make more lively, he of- 
fered the class some illustrations from 
insurance. There was so much interest 
in the insurance angle that there came 
a request that he also give a course in 


actuarial work. 


Herman A. Behrens had the distinc- 
tion of being a member of the first of 
these actuarial courses viven by Profes- 


sor- Whitney, who told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week that Mr. Behrens 
was a fine student and showed an un- 
usual grasp of the subject. When M-~-. 
Behrens took this course he was in his 
senior year at the University from which 


he was later graduated 

Mr. Behrens was a great admirer of 
John B. Lunger and was greatly influ- 
enced by him Lunger, by the way. was 
a very versatile person and in addition 
tc his great knowledge of insurance and 
the helpfulness he gave to young men 
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BEHRENS 


who were contemplating an insurance 
career, he was a lover of the dramas of 
Ibsen and a confirmed student of Scan- 
dinavian literature. 

How He Entered Life Insurance 
leading to Mr. Behrens’ 
entry into insurance was this: Dr. Wil- 
bur Tupper, professor of English at the 
University of Wisconsin, had gone to 
California to become* vice-president of 
the Conservative Life, which George I. 
Cochran, now president Pacific Mutual 
Life, controlled. Cochran was looking 
for an insurance man and he put Tupper 
into the Conservative Life. Tupper was 
also a friend of John B. Lunger, their 
friendship growing out of their common 
love for Scandinavian literature. In a 
letter to Mr. Lunger, Dr. Tupper said 
he was seeking a clerk for the actuarial 
division. Lunger replied recommending 
Behrens and Tupper gave him a job with 


The incident 


the Conservative Life at $50 a month. 
In 1905 George I. Cochran, at the time 


vice-president of the Conservative Life, 
formed a syndicate to take over the 
Pacific Mutual Life. With the acquisi- 
tion, M1. Cochran was elected president 
of the Pacific Mutual, which office he still 
holds. 

The first salary Behrens received from 
the insurance company was $50 a month. 
He got a $10 raise for the second year. 
This was advanced to $75 a month for 
the third year; to $100 a month for the 
fourth year; and $125 a month for the 


fifth year. When the Pacific Mutual 
Life and Conservative got together in 
one company, John F. Roche, later to 


become vice-president of the Manhattan 


Life, was actuary and Behrens became 
assistant actuary of the Pacific Mutual 
Life under Mr. Roche. It was a fine 


training as Roche was not only a crack 
actuary but one of the most popular men 
in the business, having a sunshiny per- 
sonality stimulating to his associates. 


Roche retired from the Manhattan Life 
some years ago; became quite a golfer 
in Montclair, N. J., and died only a few 
weeks ago 


Became a Field Man 


After a time Behrens wanted to see 
some other side of the insurance busi- 
ness than the actuarial end. He felt 


sure he could sell insurance; wanted to 
sell it; was anxious to get the kick there 
is in contact with many people. Roche 
was sorry to - him in his department, 
but President Cochran was sympathetic 
as he regarded Behrens as having char- 
acteristics and qualities which: would 
make a fine field man and also detected 
in him decided executive qualifications. 
He also has a sense of humor and it 
intrigued him to think of an actuary hav- 
ing sales ambitions. Actuaries who be- 
came salesmen are decidedly rare. 
“Take a try at it,” he agreed when 
Sehrens approached him on the subject. 
It was the accident and health end 
which most .appealed to him and he 
quickly demonstrated that he could sell 
that type of insurance. He was trans- 
ferred to Chicago and placed in charge 
of agency work for territory going East. 
He soon ran into competition with the 
Continental Casualty, the president of 
which was an outstanding person in the 
casualty insurance world. This was the 
late H. G. B. Alexander. Alexander found 
the Pacific Mutual growing more import- 
ant on the map in the territory from Chi- 
cago east; discovered that Behrens was 
a great fighter for business and was suc- 
cessful in getting plenty; and after a 
time the two met in a serious confer- 
ence which resulted in Mr. Behrens join- 
ing the Continental Casualty. The first 
personal contact was at the old Detroit 
Conference. He entered its service as 
vice-president in the agency end. 


Made President of Company 


Behrens developed fast with the Con- 
tinental Casualty and in 1925 was made 
c«eneral manager of the company. 

In January, 1928, Mr. Behrens was 
elected president of the company, Mr. 
Alexander being made chairman of the 
board. The latter died shortly thereafter. 

Growing reminiscent about his early 
Chicago experiences, Mr. Behrens said 
in a statement to his field associates last 
February: 

“Because I devoted many years of my 
life exclusively to what is now known as 
disability insurance I have both a prac- 
tical and sentimental interest in the past, 
present and future of this important de. 
partment of our company. Early in 1907 
I was attracted by the growth of dis- 
ability insurance. To me the field then, 
as now, looked unlimited. For almost 
ten years following the time I devoted 
my entire efforts to disability insurance 
starting as a producer. My experience 
in selling disability insurance disclose 
that it presented an unlimited field for 
solicitation on a basis that yielded im- 
mediate cash returns. It improved one’s 
salesmanship. TI made business contacts 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Snow Storm Is Thrill for Alert 


4. M. Barnes, a civic-minded and pro- 
oressive agent of New Orleans, whose 
gm, Calhoun & Barnes, Inc., is general 
agent of the Standard Surety & Casual- 
y, was a New York City visitor a few 
days ago. One of the thrills of his 
tip was to see the winter’s first snow 
orm in New York, a sight he has ex- 
yerienced in New Orleans on only a few 
rare occasions. But his city’s paucity of 
sow storms is more than made up for 
in its annual Mardi Gras, which he says 
has a stimulating effect upon all lines of 
business and for years has drawn thou- 
sands of New Yorkers to New Orleans. 
Mr. Barnes belongs to that class of 
insurance agents who has been through 
the depression and profited by the ex- 
perience. Twenty-two years in the lo- 
cal agency field, he represented the late 
Independence Indemnity up to the time 
of its downfall and it was inevitable that 
his business and faith took a tailspin 
drop upon the failure of that outfit. He 
signed up with the Standard Surety & 
(Casualty, with which company his rela- 
tions have been satisfactory. His New 
York trip, in fact, was to cement still 
further friendly relations with its de- 
partment heads and officers. Talking 
with a reporter of The Eastern Under- 
writer he outlined his attitude on the 
company-agency tie-up, defining it as a 
partnership enterprise. 


Never in Politics 


\sked for a first-hand size-up of New 
Orleans conditions following the death 
of Senator Huey Long Mr. Barnes was 
gad to state that the political situation 
has cleared up and that business is back 
in its stride. The banks, however, are 
still tight on loans despite the fact that 
they have more cash on hand than they 
know what to do with. As for his own 
interest in politics Mr. Barnes says it is 
purely passive; he has never held office 


New Orleans Agent On N. Y. Visit 


and never will; it would be unfair to his 
agency to do so, he declares. 

One of Mr. Barnes’ chief interests is 
his church—the Parker Memorial Meth- 
odist South—of which he is treasurer. 
Obviously he usually handles the finan- 
cial end of whatever is going on, be it 
a church sociable, amateur show or din- 
ner, and he never begrudges the time 
he has given to church work. An allied 
interest is the Cooperative Club, a branch 
of the International Cooperative Club of 
Kansas City, whose chief work is the 
furthering of the Girl Scout movement. 
Here again Mr. Barnes is the treasurer. 
One of the Cooperative Club’s activities 
last summer was the building in two 
days of a sleeping hut at a Girl Scout 
camp near New Orleans. 

Mr. Barnes is also a member of the 
New Orleans Insurance Exchange, one 
of the largest in the country, and he 
has materially helped its membership’s 
growth to its present mark of eighty 
active and 150 associate members. He 
was also instrumental in installing a pro- 
gram of monthly dinners with speakers, 
a feature which everybody liked. His 
other insurance clubs are the Louisiana 
Insurance Society and the Casualty & 
Surety General Agents Association of 
New Orleans. 

A Barnes characteristic is his ability 
to express a lot in a few words. It is 
noticeable in both his speech and letter 
writing. Thus his position on any mat- 
ter is not often misunderstood and fric- 
tion is avoided. He is decidedly com- 
pany-minded and was frank in telling 
The Eastern Underwriter that he regard- 
ed the Standard Surety as liberal in its 
underwriting methods and in payment of 
losses. He has built up a sub-agency 
plant of twenty-five producers in Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi, business is com- 
ing in greater volume and he is opti- 
mistically looking forward to a big 1936. 





COVER U. S. NAVY DESTROYERS 


American Surety Originates Contract 
Bonds on Three Destroyers; 16 
Co-sureties, One Reinsurer 
The American Surety has executed 
construction contract bonds on _ three 
1850-ton destroyers for the United States 
Navy. The aggregate contract price is 
$11,547,500 and the amount of surety, 
$1,747,125. Sixteen other surety compa- 
nies participated as co-sureties and one 

additional company as a reinsurer. 

The destroyers will be built by the 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., which con- 
cern is now erecting two 1500-ton de- 
stroyers for our Navy. It is believed 
that the larger vessels to be erected 
will act as flotilla leaders. 

An interesting feature in modern ship- 
building is that the process of welding 
isused instead of riveting. The “Dewey,” 
lanched two years ago, was the first 
destroyer to be built by the welding 
Process. Bath’s population is a little over 
9000, and the iron works constitute the 
community’s principal industry. The 
finest type of American-born labor is 
employed, and cases exist of three gen- 
erations of the same family currently 
employed by this important industry. 





AMERICAN SURETY CHANGE 
F. R. Cameron, who has been casualty 





superintendent in the Newark office of 
the American Surety, has been trans- 
ferred to the home office as assistant to 
the automobile department manager. 


A. H. Edwards, just back from a two 
Months’ course of study in the home 
office, will supervise the Newark casualty 
department until Mr. Cameron’s succes- 
Sor is appointed. 


CLARK BELDEN AN AUTHOR 


Former Hartford Advertising Man 
Writes Book, “Job Hunting and Get- 
ting,” Published by L. C. Page & Co. 


Clark Belden, executive secretary of 
the New England Gas Association, has 
written a book called “Job Hunting and 
Getting” which is published by L. C. 
Page & Co. He is a former insurance 
man. 

Mr. Belden started his insurance car- 
eer in the advertising department of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. He left 
there to join the advertising department 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety. His 
next step was to become affiliated with 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
and when he left that institution to fur- 
ther broaden his career he had the title 
of executive vice-president. Although a 
young man, his departure from that po- 
sition was marked by one of the finest 
dinners ever held in Hartford, and at- 
tended by the best of representatives. 
He is now located in Boston. 





REACTOMETER POPULAR 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety 
played its Reactometer at the recent 
Chicago Automobile Show and more than 
2,000 motorists took the brake reaction 
test in one day. The machine was re- 
ported as “one of the hig hits of the 
show,” repeating its performance at New 
York City. It is being shown in Minne- 
apolis, Trenton, Newark and Peoria. 


dis- 


W. G. Wilson, Prominent 
Manager, Dies Suddenly 


REPRESENTED AETNA 42 YEARS 





World Traveler, Raconteur, Civic Leader, 
He Built Up in Cleveland One of 
Nation’s Greatest Agencies 





W. G. Wilson, one of the great casu- 
alty-surety producers of the country who 
has represented the Aetna Life & Affili- 
ated Companies in Cleveland for forty- 
two years, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack last Saturday on a train near Sav- 
annah, Ga., while enroute to Florida for 
a short vacation. His death was a dis- 
tinct shock to Aetna people throughout 





W. G. WILSON 


the country and to huzdreds of produc- 
ers and executives of other companies, 
many of whom saw him at the recent 
White Suiphur Springs casualty conven- 
tion and looked forward to seeing him 
again at this week’s meetings in New 
York City. For W. G. Wilson was a 
nationally known figure, a constructive 
worker for the best interests of the 
agent, and he had demonstrated his abil- 
itv by building un one of the largest 
agencies in the United States. He was 
sixty-four years old at his death. Funeral 
services were held Wednesday from St. 
Agnes’ Church, Cleveland. 

Key Man in Agents Ass’n Councils 

Mr. Wilson, familiarly known as 
“Billy,” for years has been a key man 
in the executive councils of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
of which he served for five terms as 
president, and he has been on its execu- 
tive committee and special committees 
continuously for the past two decades. 
A long time trustee of the Insurance 
Federation of America, he was accus- 
tomed to attend and take an active part 
in its annual gatherings. For this rea- 
son he was especially missed on Monday 
when the Federation met in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Mr. Wilson 
was also a member of numerous insur- 
ance organizations in Cleveland, of local, 
state and national chambers of com- 
merce; active in musical and civic cir- 
cles, a bank director, world traveler and 
raconteur. He is survived by three chil- 
dren, Robert W. G. Wilson of Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Carl T. Dixon of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Mrs. Aldo M. Erminie 


of New York City. His wife died in 
1929. 
Started as Insurance Office Boy 
W. G. Wilson got his start in 1887, 


after temporary reverses compelled his 
father to surrender his plan to send W. 
G. to college, as an office boy in the 
insurance agency office of John C. Bar- 
rows. He had answered a blind ad and 
was selected out of twenty-two other 
candidates for the job. Telling about 
this and other phases of his career in a 


personality sketch written for The East- 
ern Underwriter a year ago, Spencer 
Welton, peripatetic vice-president, said: 

“Three years in the Barrow office gave 
him a foundation of insurance knowledge 
and an insupportable ambition to read 
‘W. G. Wilson, Agent,’ on an office door 
of his own. That ambition was realized 
when in 1890 and only nineteen, he be- 
came agent of the Peoples’ Mutual Acci- 
dent of Pittsburgh. Such success at- 
tended his efforts that two years later 
he went to Hartford, Conn., as manager 
ef accident agencies for the Aetna Life. 

“This recognition of his ability as a 
producer was gratifying to a youth of 
twenty-one, but he grew restive as he 
became more and more convinced that 
his metier was field work rather than 
home office routine. Also he missed the 
prideful thrill of seeing his name on the 
door of his own agency. 

“Aetna executives eventually, albeit re- 
luctantly, nominated a new manager of 
accident agencies, but made a triumph 
of a necessitv by sending young Wilson 
to Cleveland as general agent for all 
lines except life. 

Gets Cleveland Ceneral Agency 

“W. G. Wilson was his own man again 
and without delay he addressed himself 
to the task of making his agency the 
biggest and best known in Ohio. His 
territory. which once included all of Ohio 
and a part of Michigan, was later in the 
interests of greater efficiency confined to 
Ohio. 

“The agency now covers an entire floor 
in the Leader Building, has 700 sub- 
agents, and is in appointments and op- 
erating methods the realization of the 
vision always in the mind’s eye of the 
boyish Aetna representative. The insti- 
tution is further remarkable in that it is 
a general agency in the true sense of the 
word and one of the relatively few today 
doing business in casualty and surety 
lines on a state-wide scale. 

“Confidence in the company is one 
basis of loyalty to the agency but those 
sub-agents will tell you that service of 
an individual nature reflecting the per- 
sonality of ‘W. G.’ himself has had quite 
as much to do with it.” 

Was World Traveler and Raconteur 

The delightful personal side of W. G. 
Wilson will be missed by his many 
friends. His was the reputation of world 
traveler, raconieur, epicure, and clubman. 
Since the World War he had made 
twelve trips to Europe, which explained 
his membership in the American Club 
of Paris. Viewing this side of his nature 
Spencer Welton said: 

“Gregarious by nature, and hospitable 
by choice, he is a connoisseur of gracious 
living and happy in his association with 
distinguished personages here and abroad. 
It is at his home, Wade Park Manor, 
in Cleveland, that his talent for friend- 
liness finds completest expression. There, 
surrounded by his own lares and penates, 
he contrives to make the guest feel thor- 
oughly at home, yet convinced that he is 
being made the crux of an occasion. 

“Oil paintings by old masters, fine etch- 
ings, rare books, cabinets of bijouteric 
he has picked up all over the world, a 
massive pipe organ and period furnish- 
ings combine to create an atmosphere 
to which the guest hopes to return soon 
and often. 

“*Bill’ Wilson is virtuoso of the spoken 
word. Epigrams, bon mots, and anec- 
dotes flow from a facile mind without 
evident premeditation.” 

President Brainard’s Tribute 

One of the first of many tributes to be 
paid to W. G. Wilson’s career came from 
President Morgan B. Brainard of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies: 

“Mr. Wilson’s death grieves us deeply. 
He had been one of us for so many years 
that it is very difficult to realize that he 
is gone. He was both a pioneer and a 
leader in the casualty insurance field and 
also he devoted more than forty years of 
his life to the business. His remarkable 
alertness and progressiveness seemed to 
increase rather than decrease as the years 
went by and he was at all time a con- 
structive force in the insurance industry.” 
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The HUMAN SIDE of the 


——=. 


N. Y. Compensation Board 


In blazing a rate-making trail the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
of New York, twenty years old in 1934, 
has attracted attention, 
grown in importance and influence, and 


country-wide 


served as a model for non-partisan rate- 
making other states. 
Among its accomplishments have been 
the extension of the unit statistical plan, 
simplification of rating, revi- 
sing of the rate level formula and.the 


organizations in 


schedule 


system of test payroll audits. All of 
these testify to the pioneer work in- 
augurated in the New York Board. 


But it has been put to a stiff test in 
the past several months with the enact- 
ment of an_ all-inclusive occupational 
disease law by the 1935 Legislature. Here 
was rate pioneering in its truest sense 
Unguided by experience, beset on all 
sides by new situations and complica- 
tions, and in an atmosphere of critical 
tenseness because the law was not want- 
ed by either employers or the compa- 
nies, the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board has put forth its best efforts on 
a Herculean task. More recently, too, 
conferences have been staged with the 
New York State Medical Society in con- 
nection with the medical practice amend- 
ment to the law, at which a minimum 
fee schedule has been developed. It 
is hoped that it will serve as a model 
for the rest of the country. 


Leon S. Senior’s Leadership 


It is felt by many that the Compen- 
sation Insurance Rating Board of New 
York has held the stellar position in its 
sphere because of the leadership of Leon 
S. Senior, actuary and scholar, who has 
been general manager since the Board 
was conceived in 1914. Leadership in 
any field never comes easily and parti- 
cularly does this apply in the casualty 
actuarial world. If Leon S. Senior had 
not possessed perseverance to overcome 
obstacles, a keen intellect, ability to 
think on his feet, and a sense of humor 
he would never have reached and re- 
tained his present position in the insur- 
ance world. 

One of his chief interests in the past 
twenty years has been building a strong 
organization around him in the New 
York Board, and it now has one of the 
best executive and administrative staffs 
of any rating board in the country. If 
questioned he probably will not deny 
that he has subordinated his own ambi- 
tions to those of his key men and wo- 
nien, getting supreme satisfaction out of 
their accomplishments. And if higher 
jobs have beckoned them he has not 
stood in their way. He is the antithesis 
of the stern, indifferent task master. 


Coverage for 300,000 Employers 


Far too little has been written about 
the human side of actuaries and rate- 
makers which is the chief reason why 
a reporter of The Eastern Underwriter 
approached Mr. Senior the other day 
for this storv. It didn’t take long to get 


a bird’s-eye view of the scope and in- 





Standing left to right: Mark Kormes, George A. Dierauf, Gilbert E. Lewy, Roth- 


well Talbot and Irving Sofferman. 


Sitting, 1. to r.: Gertrude F. Webb, Arthur G. 


Smith, Leon S. Senior and Florence E. Lossack. 


dispensability of the Compensation Rat- 
ing Board. 

Then to learn that its chief functions 
are (1) the review of policies; (2) the 
collection of experience; (3) the creation 
of manual rates, rating plans and the 
making of rates for individual risks. Re- 
cently, test audits on selected risks of 
payrolls and premiums reported on in- 
dividual risks under the unit statistical 
plan have been undertaken. The mag- 
nitude of the job is apparent when it 
is considered that nearly 300,000 em- 
ployers in New York State insure under 
workmen’s compensation policies issued 
by the sixty-one stock and mutual com- 
pany members of the Board and by the 
State Insurance Fund, also a member. 

No Favoritism or Discrimination 

Chief overseer of the New York 
Board’s activities is its governing com- 
mittee, composed of five members—two 
stock carriers, two mutuals, and the State 


Insurance Fund—elected annually and 
whose present chairman is Thomas 
Thompson of . the Ocean Accident. 


Smooth functioning would be impossible 
without the technical committees such 
as that.on classification and rating; safe- 
ty engineering, actuarial, laws and legis- 
lation, and the informal committee com- 
prised of the members of the staff who 
have charge of the several divisions of 
the Board. 

It is imperative that the duties of the 
staff in carrving on the functions of the 
Board must be exercised in a thoroughly 
impartial and disinterested manner. Fa- 
voritism is not allowed and discrimina- 
tion forbidden While staff members 
necessarily must develop an emotional 


immunity in such an atmosphere it does 





not mean that they are cold and formi- 
dable in their human relationships. Far 


from it. They are decidedly friendly, 
sympathetic people—when you get to 
know them. 


Senior Student of Russian and French 
Literature 


Take General Manager Senior, for ex- 
ample. Educated in the schools of the 
Czarist regime, most of his leisure hours 
these days are spent in the study of 
Russian and French literature. He is 
fond of the drama and opera, too. He 
arrived in America as a youth of fifteen; 
studied law and political economy; got 
his bachelor’s degree at New York Uni- 
versity, and was admitted to the Bar. 
Entering the New York Insurance De- 
partment in 1907 his work as an ex- 
aminer of casualty companies soon at- 
tracted attention and led to important 
reforms in the field of industrial acci- 
dent and health insurance. Thereafter 
he made special studies of workman’s 
compensation and assisted in drafting 
the early iegislation introduced in New 
York State in 1913. 

The following year he became head of 
the bureau of workmen’s compensation 
in the Department, but shortly thereaf- 
ter accepted the post as general mana- 
ger of the then newly formed Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board. Mr 
Senior is a charter Fellow of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society and served as 
its vice-president and chairman of the 
committee on papers. His other affilia- 
tions include the Insurance Institute of 
America. American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, National Repub 
lican Club, Empire City Lodge, F. & A. 





M., and the New York County Lawyers 
Association. He has delivered severa 
lectures before the Insurance Society oj 
New York and has written a number of 
papers for the Casualty Actuarial So. 
ciety. 

A. G. Smith, Assistant General Manage 


\rthur G. Smith, whose first insurance 
job was with Chubb & Son as a clerk 
after which he worked for a wholesak 
dry goods house, is the assistant genera 
manager of the New York Board 

Mr. Smith’s first actuarial experienc 
\ as as a clerk in the Albany office of 
the New York Insurance Department 
From there he went to the Compensa- 
ton Rating & Inspection Bureau of Ney 
Jersey in May, 1920, as clerk and chie/ 
rater. Three years later he joined the 
New York Board as auditor in charg 
of the statistical division. From that 
noint on his climb was sure and steady. 
Ile went from actuary to treasurer, then 
o superintendent of the engineering di- 
vision, and finally to assistant general 
managership in 1931. He has direct 
charge of inspection and classification of 
risks, test auditing and general super- 
vision of statistical work. A keen stu- 
dent of the business, he delivered a pa 
ner only a few weeks ago before the 
Casualty Actuarial Society (of which he 
is a member) on the new occupationd 
disease amendment, N. Y. State law. 


Civic Affairs G. A. Dierauf’s Hobby 
George A. Dierauf, secretary-treasurer 
of the board, who started in 1919 as: 
stenographer, refused to be satisfied with 
a year’s high school and business schoo 
background back in 1910. He plugged 
away in evenings on his high school 
courses, completed them and took some 
college courses. In the Spring of 1919 
he tired of a stenographic job in a fur- 
niture factory down on the East Side 
and went West with a view to working 
in the harvest fields. He got his oppor- 
tunitv in Hutchinson, Kans., where a doz- 
en wheat farmers were waiting for im- 
ported farm help. He says he chose 
the one having the nicest looking cat 
But after an uncomfortably warm nigh 
in a hay loft above a hog sty, he was 
up with the chickens, fed the horse, an 
at 7 a. m. was in the harvest fields. By 
11 a. m. the heat and constant trips to 
the water jug got him and he left the 
farm that afternoon, a wiser boy, for 
Hutchinson where he landed a job with 
a life insurance company. ‘ 
Off to a start in a business he like! 
he returned East and in October, 191% 
landed a stenographic job in the Com 
pensation Rating Board. He was mad 
assistant secretary in 1921 and ten years 
later became secretary-treasurer. He is 
also secretary to the various technical 
committees of the Board and has a wide 
following among casualty executives, ut 
derwriters, engineers and actuaries. 
Mr. Dierauf’s civic interest has beet 
given expression in Teaneck, N. J: 
where, with Mrs. Dierauf. he canvassed 
about 150 families in his election district 
a few summers ago to interest them ! 
the municipal manager form of gover 
ment. When the referendum was hel 
on the subject that Fall it resulted im @ 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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nual meetings of the Association 

of Life Insurance Presidents recall 
the name of Claude W. Fairchild, who 
as insurance commissioner from Colo- 
rado back in 1918 and president of the 
commissioners’ convention, made a not- 
able address at the December 5, 1918, 
annual meeting of the Life Presidents 
in New York City. The topic was “The 
Relationship of Life Insurance to the 
Development of Our Nation.” The 
speaker, a quiet mannered, ruddy com- 
plexioned Westerner, was unknown to 
most of the New Yorkers except by his 
signature on official orders from Colo- 
rado. But what he said about closer 
cooperation between insurance company 
managements and supervising authorities 
gave the assembled company executives 
a new conception of the role of the in- 
surance commissioner. Fairchild offered 
the hand of cooperation rather than the 
cynical suspicious attitude frequently met 
in the old days. Typical of the editorial 
reaction to that speech was the observa- 
tion of “Cy” Drew, then editor of The 
Insurance Report: ; 

“Manifestly, Mr. Fairchild eschews the 
role of an insurance cop in brass but- 
tons, pussy-footing on the heels of in- 
surance officials.” 


Right Hand Man to F. Robertson Jones 


More than fifteen years have passed 
since that address was delivered, and to- 
day Claude W. Fairchild, widely known 
in insurance circles, is rounding out ten 
years with the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives. As assistant gen- 
eral manager and right hand man to F. 
Robertson Jones, chief of staff, he has 
made a name for himself as a friend and 
a valuable servant of the stock casualtv 
and surety companies,a real tower of 
strength in Association affairs. 

F. Robertson Jones recognized these 
qualities when he selected him for the 
post back in 1926 when the present set- 
up of the association was in its formu- 
lative stages. Rarely one to err in his 
judgment of men Mr. Jones saw that 
Claude Fairchild with his tact and di- 
plomacy had the personality and back- 
ground required for the post. Further- 
more. Mr. Jones was impressed by Fair- 
child’s moral strength, unswerving pur- 
pose to be fair and perpetual good na- 
ture. The appointment was readily an- 
proved bv kev men of the association 
and Fairchild left Colorado for the East. 

During his first few years here insur- 
ance company people saw little of him 
as he spent so much time in the field on 
legislative matters. Then as now he had 
no inflated idea of his own importance. 
He was entirely too busy getting the 
“feel” of a new job to day-dream. 


\) pp in attendance at an- 


His Quality of Human Understanding 


More and more as the years passed 
by company and agency executives have 
come to realize that he can be counted 
on for action in a pinch; that by a per- 
suasive manner all his own of convincing 
others he gets the same and better re- 
sults than by hard-boiled tactics. His 
predominating characteristic, they dis- 
covered, is the ability to see all sides 
of a situation with almost uncanny ac- 
curacy, decide on the right move to make 


By Wallace L. Clapp | 





and then to lose no time in acting. What- 
ever he does is fused with the quality 
of human understanding which has en- 
abled him to maintain friendly relation- 
ships with all, even with those on the 
other side of the fence. 

The ever-widening activity of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives has brought increased responsibil- 
ity to its key men, particularly in past 
depression years. Countless bills of a 
disturbing character have been intro- 
duced, have made recent legislative years 
something of a nightmare for the asso- 
ciation’s staff. Under such _ pressure 
Claude Fairchild, inspired by his chief’s 
seasoned deliberations under fire, takes 
things in their stride and even when 
faced by huge problems rarely gives vent 
to friction or ill-natured action. Edson 
S. Lott, president United States Casu- 
alty, offers this sideiight: 

“Claude Fairchild does not argue; he 
does not disagree. He does not declain: 
—he does not even raise his voice. But 
he gets there as unerringly as my dog 
Spot gets the woodchucks on my Rock- 
land County farm. He is a combination 
of David Harum and ‘Vic’ Barry. I 
can’t imagine a more delightful compan- 
ion on a fishing trip, but I wouldn’t play 
poker with him and confront his guile- 
less cast of countenance. I’d rather give 
him my wad and get credit for gener- 
osity. 

“His outstanding characteristic, in my 
judgment, is inborn honesty tied up with 
a non-antagonistic personality and a per- 
severance worthy of the devil himself. 
Beyond everything else Claude Fairchild 
is a high type of an American citizen.” 


Successful Breeder of Cattle 


To get a better perspective on Fair- 
child’s usefulness it is well to review 
some of his Colorado accomplishments. 
Of Kentucky stock he came to Denver 
at an early age and was educated there. 
In the atmosphere of the cow country 
he developed a fondness for horses, fish- 
ing, hunting and a love of nature. For 
years he was a successful breeder and 
raiser of cattle, held an important post 
in the Federal Civil Service and later in 
a finance development company. He first 
came into the public eye in 1913 when 
Governor E. M. Ammons selected him 
as his private and confidential secretary. 
It was at a critical and troubled period 
in the state’s history, days when Colo- 
rado was struggling to modernize and 
humanize her government. 

Claude Fairchild was not a politician 
nor did he seek the post. He was Gov- 
ernor Ammons’ first appointment, the 
closest man to him for two years, and 
the fact that the Governor was practical- 
ly blind made Fairchild’s responsibilities 
all the greater. That he handled himself 
well, the equal to many emergencies is 
indicated by the following story which 
might have had a tragic instead of semi- 
humorous ending: 

One February morning a suspicious 
appearing box arrived in the mail ad- 
dressed to Governor Ammons and 
marked personal. Certain that it was 
a bomb Fairchild chased his boss, the 
attendants and stenographers out of the 
executive offices, gingerly raised the box 
in both hands, and immersed it in a bowl 
of lukewarm water in the washroom. He 
then left the room quickly. After a 





CLAUDE W. FAIRCHILD— 


Quiet-spoken and Tactful He Is Strong Right-hand Man to F. Robertson 
Jones in Running Association of C. & S. Executives; Started Public Life 
as Private Secretary to Blind Colorado Governor; Then Became State 
Insurance Commissioner 


CLAUDE W. FAIRCHILD 


brief period of interminable suspense 
Fairchild tiptoed back to see what, if 
anything, had happened. The pasteboard 
box had fallen away under the action 
of the water and the “bomb” was ex- 
posed. But a letter, opened a few min- 
utes later, explained to everybody’s re- 
lief that under separate cover had been 
sent as a museum relic one of the first 
zinc insulators ever used on a telegraph 
pole in Colorado! 


On the Scene of Ludlow “Massacre” 


The Conference of Governors, held at 
Colorado Springs in August, 1913, was 
one of the outstanding events of the Am- 
mons administration, and Fairchild took 
a prominent part in arranging the pre- 
liminary details. In October of that same 
year a critical coal strike broke out in 
the southern part of the state, best 
known to Easterners as the Ludlow 
“massacre,” and Claude Fairchild was 
rushed to the scene to investigate as a 
special representative of the Governor, 
who soon followed. For the emergency 
he was also appointed secretary of the 
state military board with rank of col- 
onel. In an atmosphere of tenseness 
they got the situation fairly well in hand 
by the time of the arrival of William 
B. Wilson, then Secretary of Labor, who 
lent Federal aid in settling the strike. 
Fairchild retired in 1914 as the Gover- 
nor’s private secretary to accept an ap- 
pointment to the state public utilities 
commission on which was represented 
M. H. Aylesworth, now president of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 


Praised for Good Work 


The newspapers were full of praise for 
the fine work he had done in the Gov- 
ernor’s office and predicted a bright fu- 
ture. Said one account: 

“The many passions to allay, the many 
appeals to hear, the many interests to 
give heed to, the hundreds of people who 
receive an audience—constitute great 
volumes of detail and work, and the suc- 
cess of Governor Ammons and his ad- 
ministration is in no small sense due to 
his private secretary. The many quali- 








fications Mr. Fairchild has shown fit him 
for greater responsibilities.” 

As Fairchild advanced a step higher 
in public life one characteristic went 
along with him and that was his habit 
of watching the proceedings of any gath- 
ering with an eagle eye from a vantage 
point. In those days as today he will 
sit in the very last or top row of seats. 
From this point he gets the reactions 
of the crowd better, he says. He is also 
versatile in adapting himself to environ- 
ment and circumstances, finding no dif- 
ficulty in acting the part of the “tough” 
if required to be in such company and 
then with equal facility assuming the best 
drawing room manners. 


Named Colorado Insurance Commissioner 
It was logical in 1917 that Fairchild 
should have been the choice of the then 
Governor Gunter of Colorado for the 
post of insurance commissioner. Admit- 
tedly innocent as a babe in insurance 
affairs when he took office his record 
included these accomplishments: (1) 
lending a helping hand to World War 
soldiers on their Government war insur- 
ance; (2) the difficult task of putting a 
new insurance code into effect; (3) the 
passage of an amendment to the insur- 
ance law which gave the insurance com- 
missioner control over fire insurance 
rates. The state insurance department, 
when he resigned as commissioner, had 
become one of the best revenue produc- 
ing departments of the entire state gov- 
ernment. Indicative of the praise ex- 
tended to Fairchild upon leaving office 
is the following letter of appreciation 
from the then Governor Oliver H. Shoup: 
“Unquestionably yours has been the 
most successful administration the in- 
surance commissioner’s office has ever 
known and I cannot see you pass from 
official life without assuring you of the 
state’s appreciation of your service. In 
your new connection you have my hearti- 
est good wishes and hopes for a pros- 
perous career.” 
J. S. Phillips Nominated Him Commis- 
sioners’ Convention President 

Mr. Fairchild was elected president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1918, one of the young- 
est state officials to hold this post. His 
name was put in nomination by Jesse $ 
Phillips, now board chairman of the 
Great American Indemnity, who was 
then Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State and president of the con- 
vention. Mr. Phillips sizes up Fairchild 
as follows: 

“A person having several contacts and 
talks with Claude Fairchild would soon 
be impressed that he had an alert mind 
and great administrative ability. He did 
not frequently enter into a public dis- 
cussion of the various subjects before 
the convention but he seemed to have 4 
clear understanding respecting them and, 
if drawn into a discussion, it was quite 
apparent that he knew what he was talk 
ing about. He never assumed an antago 
nistic attitude although he might, nol 
agree with one on a given proposition 

“It ‘was my privilege to nominate him 
as president of the commissioners’ com 
vention at the Denver meeting in 1918 
He fulfilled that position with great 
credit to himself. He was always fait 
in dealing with any problem that came 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Occupational 


Assistant Secretary, Association of Casualty © Surety Executives 


In his address, “Ominous Abuses 
Threatening the Insurability of Work- 
men’s Compensation,” delivered in Sep- 


tember, 1932, at the annua! convention 
of the International Associition of In- 
surance Counsel, F. Robertson Jones, 


general manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, said: 
“Now as to occupational diseases: I be- 
lieve that truly occupational diseases— 
that is, diseases which industry creates 
and for which it is really responsible— 
should be compensable; but I believe 
that such diseases need to be clearly 
defined—by ‘schedule’ or otherwise—and 
that it is necessary to impose special 
conditions upon the right to compensa- 
tion for them.” 

Aside from the fact that that state- 
ment then represented and now (three 
vears later) still represents the consen- 
sus of intelligent thought upon a subject 
of vital importance, it was prophetic not 
only as foreseeing the ultimate trend of 
sound public opinion, but also as indicat- 
ing, inferentially, the problems ahead as 
well as the need for some coordinating 
educational medium through which in- 
dustry and labor particularly and the 
public generally might keep pace with 
the problems involved looking toward 
eventual solution. 

Need for Coordinating Unit Seen 

It is true that following that of Mr. 
Jones, addresses were made in various 
parts of the country and articles ap- 
peared in the press—all indicating a 
growing interest in the subject. How- 
ever, these were sporadic; certainly, did 
not evidence even the beginning of any 
substantial or widespread comprehension 
either of the problems or of the reme- 
dies. Thus developed gradually but 
surely the need for a coordinating unit 
that would undertake to compile, study, 
classify and disseminate educational ma- 
terial in respect of occupational diseases 
so that those in need of information 
might have a source from which to ob- 
tain it. 

Accordingly in January, 
B. Morcom, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
vice-president, the president of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, appointed an advisory committee 
It is comprised of the following compa- 
nies: The Travelers, chairman, repre- 
sented by Charles Deckelman, manager, 
casualty claim department: Aetna Life, 
represented by E. C. Higgins, secretary. 
accident and liability department, and 
Robert E. Hall. associate counsel; the 
Employers’ Liability, represented by Gay 
Gleason, attorney; Maryland Casualty, 
represented by Thomas N. Bartlett, man- 
ager, claim division; Fidelity & Casualty, 
represented by R. N. Caverly, vice-presi- 
dent, and the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, represented by G. B. Butter- 
field, superintendent, and J. B. Lamenzo, 
research engineer, snecial risk and en- 
gineering department. The committee 
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Disease Situation 
Hands of Advisory Body of Experts 


Major Difficulties In This Compensation Problem Much Better Understood As 
Result of Two Years’ Work of Committee Headed By Charles Deckelman of 
Travelers; Legislative Suggestions Rather Than “Model” Bill Proposed 


By Louis A. Mills 


LOUIS A. MILLS 


has had the valuable services of P. Te- 
cumseh Sherman, advisory counsel to the 
association, and Henrv D. Sayer—both 
former New York labor and industrial 
commissioners respectively. 

A mere reading of these names shows 
that the committee has within itself and 
available to it a valuable fun4 of experi- 
ence from which to draw—a fortunate 





CHARLES DECKELMAN 


circumstance, having in mind the diverse 
and complex problems confronting it. 
Two Major Objectives 
An early nation-wide survey of the 
situation led the committee to direct its 
efforts toward two major objectives (1) 


- accumulation of literature and informa- 


tion looking toward an educational cam- 
paign, and (2) formulation of a policy 
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leading ultimately to preparation of a 
“model” bill if possible. 

The committee finally rejected, how- 
ever, the idea of a “model” bill as being 
uasuitable to the varying statutory and 
sociological background. of the states 
and, instead, formulated certain suggest- 
ed provisions for compensation that, be- 
sides offering the essential minimum in 
fundamentals, would also afford sufficient 
flexibility for such modifications as might 
be needed for local adoption. Following 
many meetings and much study, the com- 
mittee completed this phase of its work 
with the preparation and dissemination 
to member companies in August, 1934, 
of (1) a memorandum “Relative to 
Workmen’s Compensation for Occupa- 
tional Diseases,” and (2) “Suggestions 
for Provisions for a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Plan for Occupational Dis- 
eases.” The first was a succinct yet 
comprehensive review of the major na- 
tion-wide problems, with particular ref- 
erence to silicosis—at that time (and 
still) the outstanding occupational dis- 
ease. It proved valuable both as an edu- 
cational document and as explanatory of 
the appended “Suggestions.” 

While the reasons for the adoption of 
the suggested “Provisions” are briefly 
but adequately set forth in the commit- 
tee’s memorandum yet it should be stated 
here that each provision was formulated 
and put into the plan only after most 
careful consideration. 

Certain controlling elements in the sit- 
uation had constantly to be borne in 
mind, in order that something practical 
and constructive might be devised. There 
were definite and alarming conditions de- 
manding practical treatment. 

Over-Liberal Trend 

Recent years have evidenced a nro- 
nounced trend. looking at the subject 
from a Iegal viewpoint, toward constrt- 
ing compensation laws over liberally. that 
is to say. beyond reasonable limitations 
that should be adhered to in interpreting 
and annlving a remedial statute—havine 
in mind its real objective. The funda- 
mental principles governing a compensa- 
tion law are that industry shall be held 
responsible and liable to comnensate for 
the Insses from those injuries only 
caused bv and resulting from the em- 
nlovment and subiect to the emnlover’s 
control. The standard compensation laws 
were framed to carry out those nrinct 
nles in apnlication to injuries bv arc 
dent. And this over-liberal trend be- 
comes particularly evident in attempts 
to deal with occunational disease merelv 
through extended anplicatinn of thes 
laws. This is because the factual candi- 
tions in respect of injuries bv disease 
are sh different from those relative t 
injuries by accident as ta demand dif 
ferent terms and conditinns in the nro- 
visions definite safeoyards covert: 
ine liabilitv in order that eauitable re- 
sults may obtain. 

Furthermore, there are the complex 
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= 
ical aspects of the situation most im- 
portant especially when “dust” diseases 
wch as Silicosis are considered. Indeed, 
ihe subject presents a host of novel legal, 
medical and engineering problems far 
jiferent from those involved in acci- 
fents. By way of illustration, it is ob- 
yous that from the medical viewpoint, 
gcupational diseases require diagnosis 
by highly specialized medical experts in 
oder to identify true occupational in- 
juries as distinguished from other af- 
fectations not chargeable to industry. 

There has been a gradual crystallization 
of belief among medical men that diag- 
nosis of silicosis can only ke arrived at 
with any degree of certainty by consid- 
ering exhaustively the history, physical 
jgns, radiological, pathological and 
chemical examinations. 

Indicative of the necessity of restric- 
fons from the medical viewpoint is the 
view expressed by a physician in a re- 
cent article: that even if the worker 
sop working in silicosis dust without 
any symptoms, these may develop later 
on; that once a man develops prominent 
ymptoms, stopping work will not pre- 
vent the unfavorable progress of symp- 
toms and pathological changes and that 
preventive measures are more hopeful 
than treatment. These are typical but 
by no means inclusive of the many im- 
portant factors considered by the com- 
mittee. 


med: 


Essential Minimum Safeguards 


Thus are found in the committee's 
memorandum and suggested plan the es- 
sential minimum safeguards* against the 
degeneration of a logical and reasonable 
plan for compensation for truly occupa- 
tional diseases into a system of compen- 
ation for disability or death from any 
and al! diseases at a cost to industry 


*A brief but comprehensive summary of the 
provisions of the committee’s plan will a found 
in excerpts from an address by F. Robertson 
Jones published in Bulletin No. 42 (November, 
1935) of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. 





Louis A. Mills 


The author has been with the Asso- 
ciation of C. & S. Executives and its 
predecessor, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Publicity Bureau, for the past 
nineteen years. He is a member of 
both the New Jersey and New York 
State Bars and practiced law in New- 
ark, N. J., before coming into the 
casualty business. Having served as 
secretary to the association’s advis- 
ory committee on the occupation dis- 
ease situation since its formation back 
in January, 1934, he has a thorough 
understanding of the many problems 
which have had to be solved.: The 
following estimate of his ability by 
P. Tecumseh Sherman, noted New 
York lawyer who is an authority on 
occupational diseases, is indicative of 
the high regard for Mr. Mills in the 
business: 

“Mr. Mills has had an exceptionally 
wide experience. He has earned the 
confidence and esteem of all who have 
been brought in close contact with 
him. And his scholarly disposition, 
industry and carefulness give value 
to everything that he may say or 
write.” 











that would prove prohibitive and de- 
structive in very many occupations. Ac- 
cordingly, we find provisions that com- 
pensable diseases be specified by sched- 
ule or otherwise; that while including 
all diseases that are truly occupational, 
cnly those should be included that are 
found in a state where, according to pre- 
vailing medical opinion, the diseases can 
be traced to risks not of ordinary liie, 
but created by special practices or proc- 
esses in industrial occupations. 

It is also suggested that a special re- 
gime be sct up for adjudication of medi- 
cal questions by experts; that definite 
periods of exposure be demonstra ed as 
conditions to the right to compensation, 


with limitations upon the time within 
which disability or death must follow ex- 
posure; that cases resulting from ex- 
posures that were entirely prior to the 
effective date of the compensation cov- 
erage or that were in industries wholly 
outside the particular state should not 
be compensable; and that where the oc- 
cupational disease does not cause, but 
merely aggravates or accelerates disa- 
bility due to non-occupational disease or 
infirmity, the compensation shall be re- 
duced so as to be proportionate to the 
degree to which the occupational disease 
contributes. 

The provisions specify still further that 
in respect of incurable diseases, particu- 
larly silicosis, the obligatory medical 
benefits should be specially limited in 
time and kind. 

The current year witnessed renewed 
and intensified agitation for so-called 
“wide-open” occupational disease cover- 
age. Bills proposing either outright 
“wide-open” coverage or the equivalent 
by loose definition of the diseases to be 
covered; or that were otherwise so in- 
adequately drawn as to invite enlarge- 
ment by interpretation which rendered 
them equally objectionable—were pend- 
ing in Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee and Utah. In some there 
were more than one bill. On the other 
hand, it is significant that many bills 
were introduced containing provisions 
yatterned in whole or in part after at 
least some of the committee’s “sugges- 
tions.” 


Well-Devised North Carolina Law 


Worthy of special notice in this re- 
spect was the enactment in North Caro- 
lina of a well-devised occupational dis- 
ease law on the schedule plan, with spe- 
c‘al provisions for silicosis and asbestosis 


“with 125 classifications in 


that follows closely the “suggestions” of 
our committee. A well-drawn law was 
enacted in West Virginia for silicosis 
only. Resolutions were adopted by the 
legislatures of California, Maryland, 
Michigan and New Hampshire, substan- 
tially authorizing the appointment of 
commissions or committees to study the 
subject, looking toward the drafting of 
legislation for introduction at the next 
regular sessions of these legislatures. 

I have not attempted in the foregoing 
comprehensive review either of the com- 
mittee’s work or of the problem con- 
fronting it; but merely to touch upon 
the major matters. The committce is 
still at work in its endeavor to meet 
new problems that are constantly aris- 
ing. From the beginning it has contrib- 
uted much to an understanding of the 
difficulties and by way of identifying and 
supporting the remedies. 

I have pointed out that, at first, only 
a mild interest in the subject had been 
manifested on the part of employers, 
labor and the public generally. That 
interest is now widespread and growing 
rapidly. I believe that with the coopera- 
tion of all concerned, solution of the 
problem is not only possible but entirely 
probable. Through its plan, the commit- 
tee has built a solid foundation for the 
highway leading to logical and reason- 
able compensation of occupational dis- 
ease. 





Towner Bureau Revises 


Its Classification Code 


A revised standard fidelity, surety and 
forgery classification code has been is- 
sued by the Towner Rating Bureau, ef- 
fective January 1, on both new and 
renewal business. Approved by the New 
York Insurance Department, the code 
contains 356 classifications as compared 
the former 
code. Its use is compulsory by compa- 
nies licensed in New York. 
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A VERSATILE BROKER 


Maurice A. Gale, San Francisco, Is Yachtsman, Music and Art 
Lover; Has Traveled Widely; Once Worked 
for Hearst Newspaper 


Probably the most colorful insurance 
broker on the Pacific Coast and certainly 
one of the most successful, with a pre- 
mium income running well up into the 
jx figures, Maurice A. Gale of San 
Francisco is an outstanding personality. 
His business takes him on frequent trips 
i Europe. He is well known in New 
York and in London. He maintains two 
splendid power cruisers on San Fran- 
‘isco Bay; is a contributor to the mdin- 
nance of the San Francisco Opera Co. 
plays golf as a member of several via’ 
interested in a fur trading 
business. His love of music and art are 
shared by Mrs. Gale who has a particu- 
larly fine voice. 


In a Newspaper Office With Celebrities 


is actively 


Gale did not arrive in this world with 
a silver spoon. While his grandparents 
were pioneers in California, arriving here 
in the early fifties, he served his ap- 
prenticeship just as so many others, suc- 
cessful in business, served theirs. He 
sold newspapers on a street corner; took 
a step upward by becoming an office 
boy for The San Francisco Examiner. 
On the staff at the same time were Hype 
igoe, noted cartoonist and writer; Edwin 
Coblentz, Hearst’s top editorial man of 
today, and Ashton Stevens, famed theat- 
tical critic. The Examiner was the first 
of the Hearst chain of papers. At that 
time, too, Rube Goldberg was just a 
few doors up the street, starting on the 
career that has brought him wealth and 
fame as an extraordinary cartoonist and 
wit, And many are the tall tales Gale 
relates of those “early days.” ; 

The sales instinct was predominant, 
however, and he soon entered the in- 
surance business as an office boy for 
the old Voss-Conrad general agency for 
the Frankfort and Thuringia. Here he 
worked with a number of men who have 
since climbed high up the insurance ca- 
reer ladder. They included the late 
David Duncan; the late E. A. Schmitt, 
“father” of the Insurance Brokers Ex- 
change; Evart Lamping, now a general 
agent in Seattle; William Mueller, finan- 
cial secretary of the Commercial Union 
group in San Francisco; A. L. Johnston, 
former president of the Public Indem- 
nity, former Coast secretary of the Royal 
Indemnity and now manager of the 
West Coast Automobile Insurance Con- 
ference; William A. Louis, United States 
manager of the New Zealand, and Arthur 
Figel, one of the “old time” brokers still 
active on the street. 

The great love of music was inherent 
and it was when a youngster struggling 
to earn his own living that he found a 
way to see and hear all of the famous 
operas that came to the city. He made 
a contact so that every night he was in 
the theatre handing out programs—this 


affection for classic music has never 
waned. 


Became a Hotel Man 


Gale properly speaks with pride of his 
grandparents. His grandfather, Emile 
Lecroq, came to San Francisco as a 
skipper of a French vessel in 1850. Ar- 
riving with her family at about the same 
time was a beautiful French girl, Sarah 
Boyenval. The two met and soon were 
wed. The marriage certificate issued in 





Maurice A. Gale on his yacht. 


1852 is an historic document, written in 
the flowery penmanship of the day on an 
ordinary piece of paper. Grandfather 
Lecroq was possessed of a desire to be 
a cattle baron, so he wandered South 
to what is now Los Angeles and started 
cattle raising on a real domain. Differ- 
ences with other members of his family 
who had been encouraged to join him 
resulted, however, in abandoning the en- 
tire project to a 'prother- -in-law and the 
“Skipper” returned to San Francisco, en- 
tering the hotel business where many a 
“poke” of gold dust was received over 
the counter. Fire wiped this enterprise 
—as well as the gold dust—out, and his 
retirement followed. 

Gale came from such hardy pioneer 
stock that obstacles and difficulties have 
been new worlds to conquer and it is 
this heritage that is undoubtedly the mo- 


(Continued on Page 90) 


Claude W. Fairchild 


(Continued from Page 8&4) 


before the convention. Decidedly he did 
not belong to that class of people who 
seem to think that in order to create a 
position and attract publicity one must 
do something radical. 

“Claude Fairchild is just a real human 
being, straight in his thinking and ac- 
tions.” 

Fairchild made a two-minute speech 
of acceptance following his election as 
commissioners’ president. The crowd 
liked that. The insurance press sized 
him up as a man of poise and sanity, 
a student of the business. well equipped 
to consider the war problems affecting 
insurance interests and their supervision. 

Again quoting “Cy” Drew: 

“The commissioner from Colorado is a 
cattleman. He won't be easily stampeded 
I trow, and any wild maverick that at- 
tempts to lead him off the reservation 
vith a bum steer will get the double- 
cross branding pronto.” 

Fairchild made two notable. widely 
quoted addresses as president of the 
commissioners’ convention, one of which 
before the Life Presidents meeting in 
December, 1918, has already been re- 
ferred to. The other,, his presidential 
speech in 1919 at the Hartford meet- 
ing of the commissioners, and their fif- 
lieth anniversary, was more prophetic 


than Fairchild realized at the time. He 
said in part: 
A Prophetic Speech 
“Stupendous as has been the insurance 


work of the past few years, it is but 
the prelude of a greater work it must 
do during the next few years. The best 
and most highly equipped men of the 
business must lead. They must dream 
and plan and work as never before. Re- 
adjustments must be made, new policies 
to meet new and heretofore unthought 
of conditions must be inaugurated, and 
that promptly and fearlessly. New lines 
of public education must be formulated 
and put into operation because the old 
ideas and the old arguments will be 
found inapplicable to the conditions of 
the new day. 

* “The hard-boiled and too-often hard- 
hearted financial manager, he who has 
thought of little else than the dollar and 
its power in building the insurance busi- 
ness, must be replaced by him of broad 
comprehension of the world’s needs.” 


Tribute From Supreme Court Justice 


Resigning as Colorado insurance com- 
missioner in November, 1920, Fairchild 
accepted the presidency of a local life 
insurance company and held the post 
for some three years. Justice Francis 
E. Bouck, Supreme Court of Colorado, 
commenting on this phase of his career, 
says: 

“Claude loved his new work as he had 
loved the old, and as he doubtless loves 
his present work. Still applying his 
demonstrated talents, he wrought mod- 
erate miracles in what at that time was 
a rather limited insurance field. His en- 
hanced reputation and record next took 
him from Colorado to the Eastern area. 
This sudden metamorphosis brought no 
disappointing change in him personally. 
On his occasional visits at the old home 
his friends now, as in the long ago, 
meet in him the same modest. natural, 
companionable, lovable, and well-beloved 
Claude, displaving no ‘big head,’ setting 
off no pyrotechnics. 

“If he can be said to have a hobby, 
I think it must be an intense and unself- 
ish interest in an ancient fraternity 
which he would be the last to ‘capitalize’ 
or ‘publicize’ and the lofty principles of 
which few exemplify more beautifully 
than he. 

“T consider his outstanding character- 
istic to be a certain wonderful—almost 
uncanny—faculty of sensing what is right 
and just; his capacity for first class, 
cheerful energy, knowledge and skill in 
any work he undertakes is apparently 
unlithited. By his participation in worthy 
civic and cultural activities and enter- 
prises, he represents the high type of 
public spirit we link with so many of 
our busiest and most successful men. He 
is a never-failing friend. 

“You will observe that what I have 
said seems to consist of superlatives. I 
have read it over and can see no good 


" 


1eason for toning it down! 
Public Spirited Citizen 


Fairchild has been a_ public spirited 
citizen, and typical of this interest was 
the active part he took in the Colorado 
Manufacturers Association of which he 
was a director. Its membership was 
made up of the leading manufacturers 
of the state and others interested in the 
development of Colorado’s industries. 

Henry F. Evans, veteran general agent 
of the Globe Indemnity in Denver, a 
friend with whom Fairchild worked on 
many a civic project in the old days, 
has always been impressed by Fairchild’s 
ability to obtain results without exciting 
or raising adverse conditions. He ob- 
serves: “You know, when things can 
be accomplished without the sound of the 
wheels going around, it is pretty apt to 
be an indication of a man’s ability.” 

The Fairchild sense of humor has been 
a source of pleasure to many. J. M. 
Haines, United States manager, London 
Guarantee & Accident, says that any one 
hearing Fairchild recite “Tradin’ Joe” 
and other bits of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poetry and philosophy will be 
struck, as he has been, that he exactly 


fits the characters. Mr. Haines makes 
certain other observations which are of 
moment in this size-up of Claude Fair- 
child. He says: 

“I have never heard anyone speak of 
him, either personally or in connection 
with his work for the companies, in any- 
thing but the highest terms. This is 
remarkable when you stop to think that 
a man who works for a bureau or asso- 
ciation of companies has as many bosses 
as there are members. Only a real diplo- 
mat and a man of outstanding ability can 
get away with such a proposition.” 


C. B. Morcom’s Rifle-Shooting Incident 


Another Denver friend, Edward C. 
Hanley, assistant cashier, Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, refers to Fairchild’s liking 
for fishing. But it remained for Clifford 
B. Morcom, vice-president, Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies, to touch on 
the Fairchild ability as a rifle-shot. Hav- 
ing had the quite modest admission from 
him that “he was probably the best 
marksman that ever came out of Colo- 
rado,”’ Morcom one day led him over to 
a rifle range so that he could have the 
opportunity of making good on his state- 
ment. Says Mr. Morcom: 

“While my attention was engaged 
elsewhere Fairchild undertook to shoot 
out the light of several candles. When 
he had finished and it was my turn to 
shoot, I asked him how many he had 
put out. He said: ‘Never mind, you go 
ahead and shoot, and if you put more 
lights out than I did you will win the 
bet we made on the result.’ My second 
shot (probably by accident or with the 
aid of a friendly wind) put out a candle 
light. Mr. Fairchild, with no comment 
whatsoever, turned over to me the wager 
he had made, and since that time rifle 
shooting has not taken any prominent 
part in our conversation. I have a sus- 
picion, however, that he is only waiting 
for the day when he can get a chance 
to redeem himself.” 

Perhaps the best summation of the 
Claude Fairchild manner of doing things 
was given to the writer by Edward C. 
Stone, United States manager, Employ- 
ers’ Liability, and who is president of 
the International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. Mr. Stone 
writes: 

“T think Claude Fairchild is one of 
the most tactful men I ever met, a born 
diplomat. In that quiet way of his he’s 
able to meet people and impress them. 
He never tries to make himself a big 
man. Having mastered the facts in a 
certain situation with uncanny accuracy. 
he sizes up the right thing to do and 
then goes and sells the idea. The way 
he handles matters in other states and 
with agency organizations, I think, is 
most unusual.” 


Leland W. Cutler 


(Continued from Page 78) 


Commissioners; has taken a great inter- 
est in the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge project, and was responsible for 
considerable Federal aid given to that 
great engineering feat. Mr. Cutler has 
been in close touch with the Administra- 
tion in connection with the airport prop- 
osition, and the Government will extend 
considerable financial aid, it has assured 
him. 

Mr. Cutler is a member of the famous 
Bohemian Club and is past president of 
the Family Club. Among some of the 
titles he has heid in responsible posts, 
some of which he still holds, is presi- 
dent of the Library Commission of San 
Francisco, president of the Art Commis- 
sion of San Francisco, chairman of the 
California Commission of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, dircctor of the Olympic 
Club. He was president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce three dif- 
ferent times. He was twice president of 
the Stanford Alumni Association. 

Incidentally, he has written some very 
eood original verse, some of which has 
been published in a book. For many 
years Mr. Cutler has been a warm per- 
sonal friend of Herbert Hoover. 
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Federation’s 25th Anniversary 


Reports to N. Y. Annual Gathering Show Few Injurious Insur- 
ance Bills Passed in 1935; N. Y. Launching Big 
Membership Drive 


Theme of the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Federation of America this 
week at the Hotel Pennsylvania was 
“United we stand; divided we fall.” 

Nearly every speaker brought out the 
fact that unless there were co-operation 
between all branches of insurance in 
combating undesirable legislation the 
work of the Federation would be inef- 


fective. It was the twenty-fifth annual 
gathering. 
New York State Federation came in 


for considerable attention inasmuch as 
it will soon begin a mrembership drive 
for 20,000 new members throughout the 
state, and Leonard L. Saunders, execu- 
tive secretary of that organization, em- 
phasized that associate memberships at 
$1 a year would not only be wanted, but 
would be energetically solicited. He saw 
no reason why insurance agencies and 
company home offices should not include 
their entire staffs in the membership of 
the Federation. The New York City 
end of this drive will be under the chair- 
manship of Julian Lucas, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers, and Harry H. Wadsworth, Syracuse, 
president of the national Federation 
body, will be in charge of the campaign 
up-state. 


All Officers Reelected 


Mr. Wadsworth, who has served as 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
America for the past four years, was re- 
elected to this post. In his acceptance 
speech he said that he would again hold 
this office so as to put the New York 
membership drive over the top to the 
best of his ability. Following vice-pres- 
idents were reelected: 

J. H. Carney, Boston; Harry A. Saw: 
yer, Boston; Thomas B. Donaldson, 
Newark; Wade Fetzer, Chicago; J. B. 
Levison, San Francisco; Wallace M. 
Reid, Pittsburgh; O. G. Strong, Cleve- 
land; George D. Webb, Chicago. 

John T. Hutchinson, secretary, was re- 
elected, and 1936 will be the beginning 
of his twenty-fifth year of Federation 
service. His annual report covering a 
year of intense activities was read at 
the meeting and high spots of it appear 
elsewhere. Treasurer John W. Morrison 
was also reelected. William BroSmith, 
Travelers, continues as chairman of the 
advisory committee in which Sheldon 
Catlin, vice-president Insurance Co. of 
North America fleet; Edson S. Lott, 
president United States Casualty; C. B. 
Morcom, vice-president Aetna Life, and 
F. Robertson Jones, general manager 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, are members. 

There are four additions to the board 
of trustees—Oliver R. Beckwith, Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies, who is a 
national councilor, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S.; Charles P. Butler, 
Insurance Co. of North America fleet; 
Kenneth H. Bair, president National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and C 
L. Krum, W. G. Wilson agency, Cleve- 
land, who succeeds the late Mr. Wilson 
as a trustee. 


Memorial Tribute to W. G. Wilson 


The sudden death of William G. Wil- 
son of Cleveland (Aetna Life) cast its 
shadow on the meeting. Mr. Wilson 
was president of the Federation in 1921. 
He gave unstintedly of his time to the 
body. Also, he was one of its founders. 
His popularity was general. In a me- 
morial resolution adopted mention was 
made of his work as a founder and pres- 
ident for five terms of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents 

“He was respected and loved by every 
one who knew him,” the resolution read, 
“and we have lost a friend and the busi- 


ness of insurance has lost one of its 
formidable leaders.” 
Saunders Reports For New York 

Secretary Saunders of the New York 
association gave an outline of the legis- 
lative problems which engaged his time 
during the past year, noting in particu- 
lar the occupational disease bill; the 
medical practice act which has caused so 
much distress and which has now been 
modified to the extent that all doctors 
are on the panel; the compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance bill which the New 
York Federation successfully defeated 
last year, but which is now very much 
in the limelight. Mr. Saunders referred 
to the legislative commission now inves- 
tigating automobile insurance in this 
state. An outstanding feature, he said, 
of the hearings which are now being 
held by the commission is the statement 
by its chairman, Senator Julius S. Berg, 
that an exclusive state fund is felt to be 
most practicable and he justifies this 
statement by the commission’s informa- 
tion obtained in Massachusetts. 

In connection with the forthcoming 
membership drive for 20,000 new mem- 
bers Secretary Saunders gave credit to 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania for the idea of obtaining associate 
members in all insurance offices. He 
saw no reason why this drive should not 
obtain its objective. The Federation will 
also increase its publications by print- 
ing a bulletin each week instead of two 
or three times during the legislative ses- 
sions, 

Answering a question from the floor 
Mr. Saunders told of the reaction in in- 
dustry to the new occupational disease 
law in New York. He said it was no se- 
cret that many industries, such as foun- 
dries and granite manufacturers, had 
found it necessary to lay off men be- 
cause of the greatly increased premium 
cost under the law. Some industries have 
found it necessary to leave the state. He 
believes that in the coming legislative 
session there will be a different story to 
tell. The political situation is such that 
he believes there will be a more sympa- 
thetic attitude on the part of legislators 
to amendments needed to clarify the law. 
He was certain that an effort wilP be 
made to define occupational diseases 
which definition should have been in- 
cluded in the original bill. 

Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 

Thomas B. Donaldson, one-time insur- 
ance commissioner of Pennsylvania and 
for years active in the Pennsylvania 
Federation, said that during the past 
year the organization there had present- 
ed a united front and that no new laws 
were passed during the 1935 session in- 
jurious to insurance. 

John W. Downs, counsel Massachu- 
setts Federation, who has been one of 
the wheelhorses for stock casualty in- 
surance for years, told how the monopo- 
listic state fund bill for workmen’s com- 
pensation was defeated despite pressure 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
put the bill through. 

Speaking of compulsory automobile in- 
surance law he said there were ninety: 
odd bills filed in the 1935 legislature to 
change that act. For the first time there 
was a dent made in the law standpatter 
forces. This came when guest liability 
coverage was eliminated from the law. 
In the next session he anticipates that 
the legislature will further reduce cov- 
erage down to pedestrians only. 
Nebraska, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana 

C. A. Abrahamson, president of the 
National Association of Casualty and 


Surety Agents and a leading agent of 
Omaha, reported for the Nebraska Fed- 
eration and centered his remarks about 
the enactment of the state bonding fund 
He said it was a political move en-. 


law. 





tirely, and that the bill would not have 
been introduced if a public official had 
not had difficulty in qualifying for his 
bond. As the situation now stands he 
expects the State Supreme Court will 
declare the act unconstitutional. 

Ashley C. Tobias, South Carolina, said 
that the Federation movement in his 
state had not functioned properly but 
was optimistic that the ground work for 
a strong organization had been laid. 

J. R. Millikan, Cincinnati, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cas: 
ualty and Surety Agents, read a report 
from the secretary of the Ohio Federa- 
tion, high spot of which was that no 
Ohio bills enacted last year had been 
harmful to insurance. 

J. H. Carney, Boston, spoke in praise 
of the fine work being done by John W 
Downs. An old-timer in the Federation 
movement, Mr. Carney emphasized that 
every state should have a Federation in 
which rank and file of insurance workers 
should be members. 

Herbert A. Luckey, Indiana, in his re- 
port referred to new insurance code 
which passed in the last session and 
which he felt was going to clean up in- 
surance generally in all lines. 


Senator Hamilton’s Tribute 


Two of the welcomed visitors were 
Senator Isaac Miller Hamilton, president 
Federal Life, Chicago, and Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, vice-president American 
Surety and New York Casualty. Senator 
Hamilton traced progress of the Illinois 
Federation and in so doing paid tribute 
to E. M. Ackerman, now of The Insur- 
ance Field, who was secretary of the 
Illinois Federation at one time, and 
Charles M. Cartwright, managing editor 
National Underwriter. Mr. Miller also 
spoke of the insurance code fracas in 
his state. 

Col. Dunham, who was introduced as 
“a former insurance commissioner who 
has now been reduced to the ranks,” said 
he was greatly impressed by the meeting 
as it gave him an insight as to how the 
legislative wheels go around. He ob- 
served that in Connecticut, his former 
state, there seemed to be less need for 
insurance legislation than any other 
state. He thought that there was toc 
much agitation in the commissioners’ 
ranks nowadays for insurance codes. 


Cole’s Talk 


Finally, Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, 
Mass., past president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, rose to 
express his appreciation to the Federa- 
tion in the compliment paid in having 
two members of the agents’ body on its 
board of trustees. Mr. Cole also spoke 
of the wide influence exerted by John 
W. Downs in New England. Speaking 
of the present situation in the state Mr 
Cole thought the new Massachusetts 
commissioner, Francis J. DeCelles, had 
some radical ideas, one of which is a new 
set-up for workmen’s compensation, in- 
cluding a plan of graded commissions. 
“One trouble,” Mr. Cole said, “is that 
there seems to be a gap between the in- 
surance companies and the insurance 
commissioners,” He regarded the new 
commissioner as being little concerned 
with statistical experience of National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers as regards compensation rates and 
that he plans to set up his own loadings. 





Maurice Gale 
(Continued from Page 89) 


tivating power which has carried him 
to a unique distinction without ostenta- 
tion or unusual “stunts.” 


Early Insurance Experiences 


After three years with the Voss-Con- 
1ad office, he sought bigger things than 
office boy and obtained a job as sales- 
man for a paper box house. It was only 
a short time, however, that he was of- 
fered the position as manager for the 
old Casualty Co. of America, which he 
accepted; later he joined F. M. Birlem, 
then manager for Billington-Hutchinson 





Co., as city solicitor. All this experi- 
ence, coupled with his natural tendency 
to study the problems he met and the 
business he was serving, prepared him 
for the insurance brokerage business on 
his own account. “I feel that I haye 
served my apprenticeship,” he said, in 
discussing his early start back in 19 

Today he handles some of the largest 
lines on the Pacific Coast. He was one 
of the pioneers in establishing the casy. 
alty and liability business in California 
and in those early days when casualty 
was little known and less sold, was gen- 
erally recognized by company men and 
fellow brokers as an authority on this 
class of business, and he still has some 
advanced thoughts on those particular 
classes of the business. Surety bonds 
also brought him considerable recogni- 
tion, but his aim was constant develop- 
ment of lines and clientele. 

He advocates closer working agree- 
ments and understanding, expressing the 
opinion that if all forms of insurance 
“got together” and coordinated their 
strength the institution would be even a 
greater force in this country for safe, 
sane, constructive government and pros- 
perity, pointing out that no other busi- 
ness in the world has the multiplicity of 
contacts enjoyed by insurance and its 
representatives, for, he says, insurance 
is produced through four main human 
relationships: social, financial, religious 
and political, thus touching every phase 
of life. 

“The insurance brokerage business 
should, in my opinion, be conducted in 
the United States as it is in England,” 
he says, discussing a banquet of the 
Corporation of Insurance Brokers which 
he attended in London last year. “There,” 
he said, “the young man must serve his 
apprenticeship and study for at least 
three years before he is recognized as 
competent to handle the insurance prob- 
lems of others.” He also believes that 
a cut in commission would serve to 
“weed out” many of the unfit brokers, 
with the saving passed on to the insur- 
ance buying public. 


His Philosophy 


Like all successful men, who have gone 
through the school of hard knocks, Mau- 
rice Gale is philosophical and interested 
in the progress of others. Among his 
“side” adventures has been a financial 
and personal interest in a life insurance 
general agency in Shanghai. But his 
philosophy indicates his reasons for such 
wide interests. He believes that every 
boy should be active in earning money 
when young; that contact with people 
brings about an _ understanding _ that 
equals a college education. Therefore, 
he believes that boys should sell news- 
papers or something similar where they 
are thrown into contact with every type 
of individual; where they will learn hu- 
man traits and frailties and where they 
will receive rebuffs which may be capi- 
talized—as he has capitalized them—into 
courage. 

“Everyone,” he says, “has ability, even 
talent, but so many lack courage to de- 
velop it.” He also believes that “If you 
are waiting to be led, you will never 
lead.” 

Mr. Gale is a Shriner, Knight Templar, 
Sponsor of the San Francisco Opera Co., 
director of the North Central Improve- 
ment Association, member of the Bo- 
hemian, Commonwealth, San Francisco 
Golf, Meadow and the Monterey Penin- 
sula Golf & Country clubs. He lives 
in Belvedere, a beautiful spot for those 
who love the water, and it is there he 
harbors his two beautiful 47 and 48 foot 
cruisers. They fly an unusually hand- 
some house flag, designed by F. G. Coo- 
per, former associate editor of Life, 
famed humorous magazine. 
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FRANCE [TAKES BOLD STEP In 
STATE SUPERVISION 


Government Issues Decree Subjecting All Private Carriers Writing 
Auto Insurance To Strict, Far-reaching Provisions 


A remarkable chapter in the insurance 
history of France is now being written 
and it concerns strict supervision by the 
State of companies writing automobile 
ability insurance. The need for posi- 
jive and corrective action in this direc- 
‘jon was realized several months ago 


following the failure of several French 
insurance companies covering automobile 
risks, leaving insufficient realizable as- 
sts. The public seems to have been 
aroused by the existing conditions which 
result in victims of accidents, entitled 
to indemnity, being left high and dry 
with no guarantee that their just claims 
would ever be paid. The result has been 
this bold supervisory step by the Gov- 
ermmment 

Newspaper comment has been made 
m the situation being further aggravat- 
ed when new companies, sometimes two 
or three, would crop up to replace the 
failing carrier and commence all over 
again the same operation inevitably de- 
sined for the same results. 

With press, public, and motorists’ as- 
sociations thoroughly aroused to the 
abuses, five members of the French Min- 
istry, which at that time included Pierre 
Laval, present Premier, submitted a de- 
cree to the President of France. It pro- 
vides for setting up a system of state 
supervision primarily aimed to eliminate 
doubtful enterprises from the picture and 
thus strengthen the position of the sub- 
stantial carriers. This decree, establish- 
ing many precedents, was issued in ac- 
cordance with the law of June 8, 1935, 
granting special powers to the Govern- 
ment to make provisions for defending 
the franc and repressing speculation. 
In furtherance of the program of su- 
pervision the Council of Ministers adopt- 
ed on October 30, additional decree-laws 
one of which establishes in connection 
with the Ministry of Labor a special 
staff to undertake the work of super- 
vision of the automobile insurance com- 
panies, 


Stiff Penalties for Violations 


Of significance is the fact that the 
Provisions of the decree, about which 
little is known in American insurance 
circles, are applicable to all private insur- 
ance enterprises, French or foreign, who 
write automobile coverages in France 
and in Algeria. Following ratification 
by Parliament the decree goes into ef- 
fect and will probably become operative 
early next year. Thereafter, no com- 
pany can do business without the ap- 
Proval of the Minister of Labor, who 
also has the power of refusal. A con- 
sultative committee of thirty including 
high governmental officials in its mem- 
bership, has been constituted by the de- 
= to cooperate with the Minister of 
Labor in matters of supervision. Fur- 
thermore, companies violating certain 
Provisions of the decree are subject to 
stiff penalties. 

Believing that details of this far- 
teaching supervisory program are of in- 
terest to state officials and company 
thiefs here in the United States The 
Eastern Underwriter prints below im- 
Portant provisions of the decree together 





with objective commentary from “La 
Prime,” French insurance journal. 
Provisions of the Decree 

Article 1—The provisions of the pres- 
ent decree are applicable to all private 
insurance enterprises, French or foreign, 
insurance companies and insurers, who 
write insurance in France and in AIl- 
geria against risks of accident or legal 
liability resulting from the use of motor 
vehicles of any kind. 

Article 2—The enterprises intended in 
article 1 may operate only after having 
obtained prior approval of the Minister 
of Labor; notice of this approval is men- 
tioned in the “Journal Officiel.” They 
are subjected to the supervision and con- 
trol of the State. 

Cognizance is taken of the approval in 
a decree of the Minister of Labor made 
upon advice of the consultative commit- 
tee established by virtue of article 4 of 
the present decree. It is published in 
the “Journal Officiel.” At any time, the 
Minister of Labor may withdraw the ap- 
proval by order given upon conform- 
able advice of the consultative commit- 
tee, the insurer having been placed under 
obligation to furnish its reply or com- 
ments in writing within a fortnight. 


Company Has Right of Appeal 

Within a week from the notification 
of the refusal or the withdrawal of ap- 
proval, or six months after the deposit 
of papers in connection with the request 
for approval regularly constituted, if 
during this extension of time, there has 
been no action upon its request, the 
enterprise may appeal to the Conseil 
d’Etat (the Council of State), which 
must decree within three months. In 
case of withdrawal of approval, the ap- 
peal is suspensive, and the publication 
in the “Journal Officiel” of the order of 
withdrawal may be made only after the 
rejection of the appeal by the Council of 
of State. 

From the date of the notification of 
withdrawal of approval, and notwith- 
standing any appeal, the securities com- 
posing the assets of the enterprise may 
be converted into money only upon the 
previous endorsement of the Minister of 
Labor or of his deputy, without predu- 
dice of the right for the Minister of 
Labor to prescribe the payment into the 
State Deposit and Consignment Bank of 
the part of these assets which constitutes 
the coverage of the casualties happening 
during the period of the administrative 
order. 

The tenth day at noon reckoning from 
the date of the publication in the “Journal 
Officiel” of the order for withdrawal of 
approval, all the contracts of insurance 
against the risks governed by the present 
decree, underwritten by the company 
cease without need of sanction to have 
effect, the premiums paid or due, accru- 
ing to the company only in proportion 
to the period insured to the day of the 
cancelation. 

Article 3.—Regulations by public ad- 
ministration made upon advice of the 
consultative committee which must be 
given within. six months of the publica- 
tion of the present decree, will deter- 
mine the general conditions of the exer- 


cise of supervision as well as the obli- 
gations of the enterprises specified in 
Article 1. 

Consultative Committee 

Article 4.—The consultative committee 
for insurance against the risks of acci- 
dents caused by motor vehicles is com: 
posed ot thirty members, namely: 

Two senators and three deputies elect- 
ed by their colleagues. 

A representative of the Minister of 
Finance, a representative of the Minister 
of Public Works, a representative of the 
Minister of Agriculture, designated by 
the interested ministers; the general di- 
rector of the State Deposit and Consign- 
ment Bank; the director of private in- 
surance, an official of the administrative 
department of private insurance and a 
supervising commissioner of insurance 
companies. 

The President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris or a member delegated 
by him. 

Four persons qualified by their com- 
petence in matters of automobile insur- 
ance. 

A councilor of state, a councilor of 
the Cour de Cassation, a representative 
from the faculty of law of Paris; two 
representatives of the automobile and 
touring associations; two representatives 
of French insurance companies at fixed 
premiums; two representatives of mu- 
tual French insurance companies; a rep- 
resentative of French reinsurance com- 
panies; a representative of foreign com- 
panies affected by the present decree; a 
representative of general insurance 
agents and of insurance brokers (ter- 
restres), designated by the Minister of 
Labor. 

The president, the vice-president and 
the secretary are designated by the Min- 
ister of Labor. 

Article 5.—The present decree will be- 
come effective three months after the 
publication of the regulations of public 
administration anticipated in Article 3 
above. 

Security and Reserves 

As to the amount of security and re- 
serves to be set up in connection with 
the operations anticipated by the decree 
the definite amounts will not be known 
until the regulations are announced by 
the administration. Earlier in the year, 
in June, a decree was issued determin- 
ing conditions of approval and regula- 
tion of companies insuring persons and 
companies which undertake the trans- 
portation of persons by automobile for 
hire, such enterprises being legally 
obliged to insure themselves within cer- 
tain limits. It is thought that when the 
regulations for all carriers writing lia- 
bility insurance are released pursuant to 
the present decree, they will be found 
to be similar to those announced earlier 
as applicable to the companies author- 
ized to write the compulsory business. 
One of the those requirements is the 
provision for security by a preliminary 
payment into the State Deposit and Con- 
signment Bank of 250,000 francs, in- 
creased by 25% of the amount of the 
premiums or assessments from one to 
five millions of francs and by 10% of 
the amount of assessments exceeding five 


millions of francs. The total security, 

it is stipulated, may in no case exceed 

the figure of two millions of francs. 
Penalties 

The decree, in article 8, makes defi- 
nitely clear that infractions of provisions 
of articles 2, 6, 7 and 10 and violations 
of the prescriptions of the regulations 
of public administration anticipated by 
article 3 will invoke punishment upon 
the carrier before the police court (tribu- 
nal correctionnel). The punishment will 
be by a fine of 100 to 1000 francs and, 
in case of second offense, of 500 to 5000 
francs. 

The intermediaries in the same way 
as the administrators or directors of 
companies which propose or have writ- 
ten insurance policies in enterprises 
which would not have obtained authori- 
zation or to which approval would have 
been refused are prosecuted before the 
police court and liable to a fine of 16 
to 100 francs. 

Any fraudulent declaration or misrep- 
resentation either in the reports or in 
any other documents exhibited to the 
Minister of Labor or brought to the 
knowledge of the public, is punished by 
the penalties provided by article 405 of 
the penal code. 

The judgments thus pronounced must 
be published at the exnense of those con- 
victed or the companies civilly liable in 
the “Journal Officiel” and in at least two 
other journals designated by the court. 

Article 9—The expenses of every kind 
resulting from the supervision and con- 
trol of the companies affected by this 
decree are covered by means of contri- 
butions proportional to the amount of 
the premiums or assessments received 
and fixed annually for each enterprise 
by order of the Minister of Labor. 


“La Prime” Gives Background 

In presenting its commentary on the 
provisions of the decree “La Prime” em- 
phasizes the fact that there is good rea- 
son to believe that the regulations for 
automobile liability insurance, when made 
known, will be analogous to those adopt- 
ed for carriers licensed to write com- 
pulsory coverage for common carriers. 
The basic requirements under that sys- 
tem of regulations were (1) the deposit 
of security, (2) the establishment of 
compulsory reserves in determined se- 
curities and (3) separate special admin- 
istration of the automobile liability busi- 
ness year by year. 

In its observations on 
the decree “La Prime” 
ground 

“The repeated failures of too numerous 
companies created most often without 
resources sufficient to exploit automobile 
insurance, were bound to lead logically 
to measures of control and supervision 
of this branch. Such was moreover the 
desire— of which we have very often 
made ourselves the echo—not only of all 
the associations of motorists, but also 
of the insurers anxious to fulfill their 
obligations. Repeatedly, plans have been 
set forth and examined by parliamentary 
commissions. This question which is 
connected closely with the protection of 
saving has just been settled by the de- 
cree—law of August 8.” 
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There is one law that never can be repealed, never declared 
unconstitutional. 
It is beyond the grasp of man to mitigate. Before it stand king and 
peasant immutably alike. ig 
This law governs insurance underwriting. It fixes rates. It per- Bond 
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mits forward planning. “ 
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It is based on the known and charted tides of human action. 


—exe 


26.9 persons out of every 100,000 will meet death in an 


automobile accident. yo 
1 out of every 14 persons will be in an accident this year. insu 
1 man in every 100 bonded by surety companies will go co 
wrong this year. ti 
For every man hurt this year falling off a step ladder, ose 
1!4 men will be hurt getting into bed. — 
| automobile fatality out of every 2 this year will be a Pos 
pedestrian. al 
Yes, it is the Law of Averages. edi 
“The moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on, nor all your devil 
tears can blot a line of it.” Ther 
Relentless law! 1. 


Mr. Hoover said in his Constitution Day speech that there is an 
invisible sentinel at the door of every house. Insurance, too, stands 
as an invisible sentinel before every man’s door, safeguarding him 
against the disaster that attends accidents, fires, burglaries. 


If men held the same respect for the Law of Averages that insur- 
ance companies do, there would be less fear in the world. Men 
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would go about acquiring their supplies of food, raiment, shelter, of hi 
houses, automobiles, with greater cheerfulness. They would rec- in Ca 
ognize that insurance adds to human pleasures, gives safety, assur- Ar 








ance, joy, laughter, health, life and freedom. % 
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For the past two years Spencer Wel- 
ton, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
3onding & Insurance Co., writing in The 
Eastern Underwriter under the pen 
name of the Peripatetic Vice-President, 
has glorified the careers of many of the 
leaders in the casualty and surety ranks 
—executive as well as production. His 
style is his These 
sketches, closely scanned throughout the 


own: inimitable. 


insurance world, are clipped in many 
ofices for reference and as the real low- 
down on many of the leading men of the 
business. 

It is about time to tell about the Peri- 
patetic Vice-President himself; to sketch 
his own career. It is given herewith in 
chronological order, and summarized: 
Ancestors in United States Since 1600 

Mr. Welton was born in W ashington, 
Conn., on a farm which belonged orig- 
inally to his great-great grandfather. 

Paternal and maternal ancestors 
tled in Connecticut early in 1600. 

At the age of 16 he became printers’ 
devil in office of the Gazette, a news- 
paper published in New Milford, Conn. 
There he remained three years. 

Responding to the lure of New York 
he came here to go with the Western 
Electric Co. 

Although an electric personality, elec- 
tricity did not hold him. He was trying 
to find himself and his activities for a 


set- 


time were in many different channels. 
Some of them were nightmares. All of 
them proved valuable in the long run, 


enlarging his experience with human na- 
ture, teaching him to size up people, 
enabling him to pile up a fund of anec- 
dotes. These experiences consisted of 
being a newspaper man, an actor, a rider 
of high school horses in a circus, a silver 
miner in the Cobalt region, a rancher 
in Colorado. 


An Ad Man; Tire Manufacturer; 
Enters Insurance 


From 1901 to 1904 he was manager of 
the publication department of the Bates 
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pencer Welton: 








]. C. Furnas Article poe Nation 
(Continued from Page 5) 
splinters driven four inches into the scenes was a crowd watching the wreck. 


Made His Start as Printer’s Devil After Which He 
Worked Successively as Reporter, Actor, Circus 
Horse Rider, Miner, Ad Manager, Mortgage Co. 
Official and Tire Company President 


Advertising Agency, New York City. 
Charles Austin Bates, head of the outfit, 
was for years an outstanding figure in 
the world of advertising. He learned a 
lot from Bates. 

From 1904 to 1911 he was treasurer of 
the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co. of 
New York, and coincidentally was treas- 
urer of the Colorado-Yule Marble Co. 
of Marble, Colo., which built the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington, D. C. 

Then, and until 1919, he was president 
of the Sterling Tire Co., Rutherford, 
N. J. 

In 1920 he 
posit Co.; 
those journeys among 
which laid the foundation 
mate sketches of insurance 
mate, readable, accurate. He 
the F. & D. for six years. 

In 1926 he linked up with the New 
York Indemnity as president and also 
was made vice-president of National 
Surety Co. 

In 1930 he was elected vice-president 
of Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, 
his present connection. The welcome 
sign hangs out in every insurance office 
when he approaches. He has visited in- 
numerable homes, always a most enjoy- 
able social occasion for all concerned. 


joined the Fidelity & De- 
became vice-president; began 
insurance people 
for his inti- 

men—int'- 


was with 


He was an organizer and was president 
of the Salesmanship Club of New York 
when it had 1,100 active members. 

He served two terms as president of 
the Yountakah Country Club, Nutley, 
N. J.; was an organizer and was first 
president of the Casualty & Surety Club 
of Baltimore. 

Mrs. Welton 


In 1907 he married Johnneta Walker, 
who as a newspaper woman served on 
staffs of the Atlanta Constitution, Nash- 
ville Banner, New Orleans Picayune, and 
whom he saw for the first time while she 
was appearing in_ support of Henrietta 
Crossman in the David Belasco produc- 


tion of “Sweet Kitty Bellaires.” She is 
an exceedingly clever literary writer. 
Their attractive daughter Betty has a 
wide insurance acquaintance. 
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Standing, |. to r.: Massachusetts Bonding vice-presidents Secemn Welton and 
Wallace J. Falvey; Arthur McCarthy, assistant manager, and Ogden Davidson, 


brain and whole families slaughtered. 

When the article came out The Read- 
er’s Digest arranged for some reprints 
to be made. The response was over- 
whelming. Some orders for as many as 
20,000 copies were received. The article 
began to attract more and more atten- 
tion and the high spot was when the 
article was dramatized for the news-reel 
of “The March of Time,” sponsored by 
the magazine Time, its most important 
showing being at the Centre Theater at 
Rockefeller Centre which can play to 
many thousands of people a day. 

In “The March of Time” it is nar- 
rated how Editor Wallace gave the as- 
signment to Author Furnas. One para- 
graph of the editor’s instructions fol- 
lows: “I want you to write me a piece 
that will do to the public what that 
garage man did to me. Something that 
will make wild drivers so sick they'll 
never take a chance again. I want you 
to write about what the nurses and doc- 
tors have to look at. Get the actual 
horrible details; ask the ambulance men, 
the police. Take the readers through the 
morgue. You can’t make it too strong.” 

“The March of Time” showed a gris- 
ley crash accident and sudden deaths in 
automobile accidents, and one of the last 


Company Reactions 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the kind of spanking that Mr. Furnas 
dished up respecting our manner of the 
misuse of the automobile.” 

A. W. Spaulding, associate superinten- 
dent, agency department, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co.: “The Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. have distrib- 


uted more than 300,000 reprints of ‘And 
Sudden Death.’ 
“Comments from our agents in all 


parts of the country are significant of 
the amazing reaction to this unusual 
piece of writing. Perhaps the best evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of Mr. Fur- 
nas’s article is contained in a report re- 
cently received from an Ohio agent who 
was called on the ’phone at 10.30 o’clock 
the other night and told that the Hart- 
ford’s reprint of —And Sudden Death’ 
had just saved a man’s life. The indi- 
vidual who phoned was a man in the 
habit of rolling along at about sixty 
miles an hour in a Lincoln. He claimed 
he had recently read the article and it 
frightened him into cutting down his 
speed very materially. 

“While driving at this reduced speed 
at night he came up behind a truck 
parked on a highway, with no tail light 
or warning light showing. The Lincoln 
was damaged but the driver was unin- 
jured and he insisted that he would cer- 
tainly have been killed had he been hit- 
ting his usual sixty-mile-an-hour clip.” 


Stanley F. Withe’s Comment 


Stanley F. Withe, manager publicity 
department, Aetna Life: “There can be 
no gainsaying the fact that Mr. Furnas 
has had the temerity to do what many 
automobile insurance men have been 
tempted to do but dared not, being too 
circumscribed by convention and fear 
of adverse public reaction. As a result, 
however, Mr. Furnas has undoubtedly 
made a more profound impression upon 
more people regarding the horrors of 
automobile deaths than has ever been 
made hitherto. Never in our experience 
have we heard any article so frequently 
referred to by our friends, associates, 
on the street and wherever men gather. 

“Although this article has aroused 
some adverse criticism as well as com- 
mendation in our opinion the balance 
is all in favor of the author. 

“Just one magazine article, however, 
regardless of how forceful it may be, 
uor what wide circulation it may enjoy, 
can provide the complete answer to the 
appalling accident situation. Some mo- 


The picture concludes with the state- 
ment that Publisher Wallace and Writer 
Furnas are credited with the heaviest 
single blow ever struck for. motor safety. 


Writes New Book 


_ Among the publishers who went to Mr. 
Furnas for more material following the 
great success of “—And Sudden Death” 
was Simon & Schuster. For that outfit 
he aided in a book called “Sudden Death 
and How to Avoid It,” which includes a 
new article, “Better Off Dead”—a sequel 
to “—And Sudden Death” in that it 
carries the story on to those who sur- 
vive automobile accidents but are ter- 
ribly crippled. 

One of his examples has been widely 
quoted, dealing with a passenger whose 
spine was snapped in two when a car 
went over a cliff after a collision. The 
man lives, but so paralyzed from his 
waist down that a heavy chair once 
mashed his foot and he never felt it. 

A strongly constructive angle of the 


book is the “—and How to Avoid It” 
section written by Ernest N. Sinith, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the American 


Automobile Association. The book was 
sold at newsstands as well as book stores, 
and full page space advertised it in 
newspapers. 





already as safe drivers as it 
is humanly possible to make them. Oth- 
ers can be educated into better driving 
habits, while some must be coerced. Be- 
cause of this incorrigible minority, all 
motorists must anticipate more rigid en- 
forcement of motor vehicle laws and 
more severe penalties for those found 
guilty of infractions.” 
Praised by A. W. Whitney 

Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, said: 

“Mr. Furnas and The Reader’s Digest 
have performed a very important service 
for the traffic safety movement. The 
American people were about ready to 
be awakened, and they needed some- 
thing like Mr. Furnas’s article to do the 
trick. 

“IT am impressed, however, with the 
necessity of following this up immedi- 
ately with a positive and constructive 
program. If this is not done, there is a 
serious danger that we will lapse back 
into a callous and even cynical condition 
in which we accept the situation as it is 
and do not try to do anything about it. 

“No one who has studied the situation 
has any doubt that the traffic safety 
problem can be solved, and the thing to 
do now is to convince the public of this 
and to show them what to do.” 


torists are 





NOT ACCIDENTAL MEANS 


In reversing a lower court ruling the 
Texas Supreme Court ruled recently in 
Austin that death from infection after a 
tooth extraction was caused by surgical 
treatment and not by external or acci- 
dental means. 

C. S. Carroll claimed that the Century 
Indemnity was liable on a policy issued 
to his wife, who died from infection soon 
after a dentist pulled a tooth. Carroll 
argued that a clause authorizing payment 
of the benefit upon death from external 
or accidental causes made the company 
liable. Countering, the company claimed 
a provision excepting liability for death 
resulting from medical or surgical treat- 
ment exempted it. 





TO ADDRESS WOMEN’S CLUB 

Leon A. Watson, expert of the New 
Jersey Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey, will address the Contemporary, 
one of New Jersey’s largest women’s 
clubs, on Tuesday afternoon, December 
10, at the club’s headquarters on Broad 
Street, Newark. Frank B. Heller of the 
Schlesinger-Heller Agency of Newark, 
expects also to attend. 
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At a moment when a group of New 
York insurance brokers and insurance 
newspaper men, meeting a few weeks ago 
to select the recipient of a gold medal 
“for the most meritorious insurance ser- 
vice” during the last twelve months, 
might have been expected to argue for 
hours over the merits of this or that 
candidate, decision came quickly and 
unanimously and entirely without any 
previous meeting of minds. The broker 
members of this committee constituted 
the executive committee of the General 
Brokers Association of New York. The 
individual selected to receive the medal 
was Lew A. Wallace, 
New York insurance brokerage firm of 
Johnson & Higgins, an authority on all 
forms of liability insurance and one of 
the most active members of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York. 

That the choice of Mr. Wallace was 
fully deserved is further strengthened by 
the fact that the committee did not se- 
name and 


partner in the 


lect anyone whose whose 


photograph is brought constantly before 
the insurance public through the insur- 
ance press. While Mr. Wallace’s name 
has appeared in the trade journals in 
connection with his numerous activities 


he has been mentioned rather infre- 
quently when one considers his contri- 
butions to insurance. But his value to 
the business was recognized and appre- 
ciated quickly by these brokers who have 
worked with him over a period of years 
when they were calied upon to name 
one to whom honor was due. He re- 
ceived the gold medal at the recent an- 
nual dinner of the General Brokers’ As- 
sociation in New York. 


Entered Insurance With the Travelers 


Though keeping in the background as 
far as possible at meetings of insurance 
men and rarely appearing as a scheduled 
speaker at such gatherings Mr. Wallace 
is a casualty insurance man of long and 
wide experience. He has come along 
with this branch of insurance since its 
early days, when only a few companies, 
including the Travelers, Aetna Life and 
Employers’ Liability were writing liabil- 
ity risks. It must be remembered that 
while fire and marine lines have been 
written for hundreds of years, casualty 
insurance has made its real development 
only within the last twenty-five to thir- 
ty-five years. 

Born in Meriden, Conn., Mr. Wallace’s 
family moved to Hartford when he was 
five years of age and there he entered 
the service of the Travelers thirty-four 
years ago as a policy-writer. At that 
time typewriters had not come into gen- 
eral use, policies were written in long- 
hand and young Mr. Wallace qualified 
as a penman of more than average skill. 
A few years passed and he tired of this 
task. eeking additional responsibility 
and a better opportunity for advance- 
ment he succeeded in securing a transfer 
to the accounting department. But after 
about three more years had gone by Mr. 
Wallace again became restless and he 
looked around for another outlet for his 
energies. 

Meantime the work of this ambitious 
young man had caught the attention of 


A. Wallace, Authority On 
Entered Insurance With 


By ‘Edwin N. Eager 


L. A. WALLACE 


the actuary of the liability department, 
Louis F. Butler, who later was to be- 
come president of the Travelers and who 
before his death several years ago was 
recognized as one of the nation’s insur- 
ance leaders. Mr. Butler one day called 
Mr. Wallace aside and asked him if he 
would like to go to New York City to 
work at the counter and there learn lia- 
bility insurance. This opportunity was 
seized quickly. Today Mr. Wallace says 
that he has always felt that whatever 
success he has achieved in insurance is 
due primarily to the interest taken in 
him by Mr. Butler in those early years 
of his career. 


Served in New York and on Pacific Coast 


When Mr. Wallace came to New York 
Harry B. Johnson was in charge of the 
Travelers office. The former at last 
found work which really claimed his full 
interest, threw all his energy into the 
task of learning as much as he could 
about liability insurance and displayed to 
his superiors marked potential ability as 
an insurance underwriter. This knowl- 
edge could not be kept entirely in the 
possession of the Travelers organization. 

So within a few years an opportunity 
presented itself for Mr. Wallace to go 
with Johnson & Higgins as a clerk in 
the liability department, and he left the 
Travelers. He kept this post for about 
five years and then received as a pro- 
motion his transfer to the Pacific Coast 
where he was put in charge of the lia- 
bility department of Johnson & Higgins 
of California, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

After a short while Mr. Wallace re- 
signed this post to go with the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty as manager 
of the liability department covering the 
entire Pacific. Coast territory. But two 
years later found him return to Johnson 
& Higgins in San Francisco and not long 
afterwards he was brought back to New 
York to take full charge of the liability 
business here.. He became a member of 
the firm in July, 1927. 

Thus, briefly is Mr. Wallace’s career 
insofar as changes of position are con- 
cerned. But omitted is the story of his 
observations of the growth and problems 
of liability insurance as experienced in 





the East and on the West Coast. Never 
content to keep just behind developments 
in this business and to avoid added re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Wallace realized years 
ago the quasi-public nature of some 
forms of insurance, including workmen’s 
compensation, and became a leader in 
the unending campaign to assure the 
best protection for the public and at the 
same time to safeguard the interests of 
the insurance business against unde- 
served attacks and unwise legislation. 


Opposed Commission Reductions 


Mr. Wallace became active in insur- 
ance matters other than the brokerage 
affairs of Johnson & Higgins during the 
years when Jesse S. Phillips was Insur- 
ance Superintendent of New York State. 
At a meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners in St. Paul 
a determined effort was made to reduce 
commissions and other acquisition costs 
associated with workmen’s compensation 
coverage. Mr. Wallace believed that the 
brokers were not being treated with jus- 
tice and entered the fight to obtain a 
square deal for the producers. 

For years Mr. Wallace has been a 
member of the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, has served as a 
director and is now chairman of the com- 
pensation committee. About ten years 
ago he became chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of New York State and with the 
exception of one year has continued to 
retain this position. 

Courteous, modest, tactful, Mr. Wal- 
lace has proven a strong force for the 
maintenance of sound progress in liabil- 
ity insurance. His knowledge and train- 
ing have provided him with ammunition 
to fight many proposals in the New York 
legislature and in insurance conferences 
which he has not believed to be for the 
good of the business. Earlier this year 
he played a leading role in the concerted 
efforts of insurance brokers in New York 
City to defeat the proposal at Albany for 
a monopolistic state fund for compensa- 
tion risks. He has provided the essen- 
tial leadership on many occasions. 

However, Mr. Wallace refuses to ac- 
cept credit for personal achievement in 
this cooperative work among brokers. 
He says that “such results as have been 
accomplished are due to the concerted 
efforts of representatives of all the five 
brokers’ associations in the New York 
City area, working closely and constant- 
ly together.” 


Gives Views on Several Problems 


Mr. Wallace holds definite views on 
some of the outstanding problems facing 
casualty insurance at the present time. 
Reasoning, tempered and well-poised he 
understands his subject and has the 
courage to fight through for what he 
considers just and equitable despite 
temporary setbacks such as are bound to 
be experienced. 

Asked for his views on the movement 
in some quarters to pass a compulsory 
automobile insurance law in New York 
State Mr. Wallace said he is strongly 
opposed to such legislation. He con- 
tends that the Massachusetts law is an 
excellent demonstration of the fact that 
such legislation produces exactly the op- 
posite effect from what is intended. In 
the Bay State more automobile accidents 
have occurred annually and the number 
of fraudulent claims has increased since 
the compulsory insurance law was adopt- 





iability, 
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John S. Turn Pays 
Tribute to Wallace 


John S. Turn, vice-president and 
general manager, Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, in Greater New York, and 
long a friend of Mr. Wallace, has this 
to say about him: 

“IT have known Mr. Wallace for 
twenty-five years and for the past 
twenty years I have known him in- 
timately in a personal and business 
way. I was delighted to see him rec- 
ognized by the brokers’ association in 
New York and presented with a med- 
al for meritorious service in the in- 
terests of the business. I know of 
no one who has been more ready to 
give of his time on committees facing 
some of the difficult problems that 
have arisen in the insurance business. 

“I believe he has been more re- 
sponsible than anyone else for keep- 
ing the Insurance Federation on its 
feet in New York—and no one will 
deny the usefulness of that organiza- 
tion. It gives me great pleasure to 
express the hope that we may have 
the benefit of his counsel and advice 
for many years to come. I appreciate 
him for his extraordinary ability and 
as a friend.” 











ed. There are many other sound objec- 
tions to this type of legislation, Mr. 
Wallace said, despite the belief of many 
car owners and insurance buyers that 
compulsory insurance is the answer to 
the problem of the failure of many car 
owners to pay for injuries, to victims 
of accidents for which they are respon- 
sible. 

Some insurance men fear that sooner 
or later the New York State legislature 
may take over completely the writing of 
workmen’s compensation and automobile 
liability insurance. Mr. Wallace fails to 
share these views. He says he doesnt 
believe that the legislature will ever 
countenance any movement to eliminate 
private carriers from any branch of in- 
surance, or to make a government mo- 
nopoly of any form of legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise. 


Trend Toward Closer Cooperation 


Another question asked Mr. Wallace 
was this: Do you see brokers and com- 
panies getting closer together in an or- 
ganized fashion to help each other, 
rather than being at swords’ points? His 
answer is, “There is a tendency in that 
direction with a lot of room for improve- 
ment.” 

“Do you agree with the publicly ex- 
pressed opinion of some brokers that the 
brokers got the worst of the deal when 
their workmen’s compensation commis- 
sions were reduced to 8% last summer? 
The Eastern Underwriter inquired of 
Mr. Wallace. “Yes, positively,” was his 
answer. “It is the view of informed 
brokers that company representatives 
were unduly arbitrary in the manner in 
which they reached their decision.” 
Saunders Voices Appreciation of His 

Work For Insurance 

Leonard L. Saunders, executive secre- 
tary of the Insurance Federation of New 
York, with whom Mr. Wallace has been 
associated closely for over a decade m 


(Turn Forward to Page 76) 
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Employers’ Liability Promotions 


(Continued from Page 78) 


States manager. His connection with 
the organization dates back to 1908 when 
he associated himself with the law firm 
which in 1915 became Sawyer, Hardy, 
Stone & Morrison. From 1908 to 1919 
he was of trial counsel for the Employ- 
ers’, and in 1918, upon the death of Mr 
Sawyer, Mr. Stone succeeded him as 
general counsel of the corporation. He 
began the practice of law in 1900. 


An Outstanding Figure 


During his many years in the casualty- 
surety business Mr. Stone has become 
one of its outstanding figures. He is at 
present president of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers; a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives; a member of the 
Committee of Nine on Financial Respon- 
sibility for Automobile Accidents; mem- 
ber of the committee on public relations 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and a trustee of the Insurance 
Library Association of Boston. A pro- 
lic writer on insurance subjects, Mr 
Stone has been a regular contributor for 
years to the Pioneer, monthly house or- 
gan of the Employers’ Group; has lec- 
tured frequently before classes of insur- 
ance students, and when the agitation 
against the Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile liability law was at its height 
several years ago, took a leading part in 
the opposition to the law. But following 
its enactment he applied his energies to 
an intelligent, dispassionate interpreta- 
tion of its many ramifications. 


Officially in the Employers’ Group, Mr. 
Stone has been United States manager 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Employers’ Liability; presi- 
dent and trustee of the Employers’ Group 
Associates, president and director of the 
Employers’ Fire and the American Em- 
ployers’. 


S. H. Palmer 36 Years With Employers’ 


Sidney H. Palmer, newly elected United 
States manager, joined the Employers’ 
in 1899 as a junior at its London head 
office. He spent the next six years learn- 
ing the business in the various head of- 
fice departments and in 1905 was ap- 
pointed an inspector, which is the equiv- 
alent to a special agent here. His ter- 
ritory was the City of London district. 
In 1906 he was appointed inspector of 
the Northern Counties of England. He 
became district manager of the newly 
appointed Brighton office in 1908, and in 
1919 became district manager of the 
Bristol branch, which controlled the 
whole of the west of England. In 1928 
he was appointed agency manager of the 
Employers’ at the head office. In 1931 
he was appointed assistant general man- 
= and was promoted to manager in 

Horton and Poor 


Franklin P. Horton joined the Em- 
ployers’ at its Boston office as an office 
boy in February, 1892, and by 1902 was 
superintendent of the accounts depart- 
ment. His usefulness to the company 
continued to increase and on May 1, 
1926, he was appointed assistant United 
States manager. He also is a trustee 
and treasurer of the Employers’ Group 
Associates; secretary, treasurer and di- 
rector of the Employers’ Fire and Amer- 
ican Employers’. 

Artemus B. Poor started with the Em- 
ployers’ as an office boy in Boston in 

He became assistant superintend- 
ent of the liability department in March, 
1917, and in November, 1918, he was 
appointed superintendent of agencies. 
On May 1, 1926, he was promoted to the 
Position of assistant United States man- 
ager. He has had more than thirty years 
in the underwriting and agency ends of 
the business and since the death of for- 
mer General Superintendent John J. 
Murray he has been in charge of the 
underwriting. He also is first vice-pres- 
ident and trustee of Employers’ Group 





Associates and vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Employers’ Fire and_ the 
American Employers’. 

Mullen and Blackham 


J. Chester Mullen started working for 
the Employers’ in the compensation and 
liability department in June, 1913. In 
February, 1914, he was transferred to the 
automobile department and from then on 
was engaged in compensation, liability 
and automobile underwriting until De- 
cember, 1928, when he became assistant 
superintendent of the compensation and 
liability department, with supervision of 
the southern and central territories. In 
March, 1931, the western territory was 
added to those under his supervision. 

James W. Blackham started with the 
Employers’ in March, 1910, as junior 
clerk. He was transferred to the gen- 
eral underwriting department in Sep- 
tember, 1914, and was promoted to the 
position of underwriter in September, 
1926. He was promoted to the position 
of superintendent of the forms and re- 
insurance department in April, 1927. In 
February, 1929, he was made _ superin- 
tendent of the expense control depart- 


ment. 
R. C. Schwab 


Robert C. Schwab entered the service 
of the Employers’ in the accounts de- 
partment in May, 1911. In 1922 he as- 
sumed the position of auditor. He was 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the accounts department in 1926. In 
April, 1929, he was assigned the task of 
reorganizing and consolidating the ac- 
tuarial and statistical departments and 
in June, 1929, was appointed superintend- 
ent of the actuarial and statistical de- 
partment. 

This new United States executive team 
will immediately begin plans for the 
company’s fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion in this country next year. The Em- 
ployers’ Liability entered the United 
Sta‘es in June, 1886, and on November 1, 
1886, issued the first employers’ liability 
insurance policy ever written in this 
country. From the old employers’ liabil- 
ity insurance has grown the _ present 
workmen’s compensation coverage. 


New U. & O. Form 


(Continued on Page 67) 


the date of expiration of this policy, as 
follows: 


“Item I— 





Bess nent On P 


(a) the net profit which the in- 
sured is prevented thereby 
from earning; and, 

(b) continuing charges and ex- 
penses (to the extent only 
that such would have been 
earned had no fire oc- 
curred) as follows, viz.:.... 


“It is a condition of this policy that 
only those continuing charges and ex- 
penses specifically named above are cov- 
ered by this insurance. 


“Item IT— 


peer On the insured’s ordinary labor 


payroll for the period of....... 
business days immediately fol- 
lowing the date of the destruc- 
tion of or damage to the above 
described property by fire. 


“‘Ttem III— 


Dios cae On the loss of net profit sus- 


tained by the insured as a re- 
sult of destruction of or damage 
to finished stock (which was 
manufactured by the insured at 
the location above described) 
held by the insured for ship- 
ment or sale; but it is a specific 
condition of this policy that this 
company shall not be liable 
hereunder for any use and oc- 
cupancy -loss based upon the 


time required to restore or re- 


produce any finished stock 
which has been damaged or de- 
stroyed. In this connection 
‘finished stock’ shall be con- 
strued to mean any stock, man- 
ufactured by the insured, which 
in the usual course of the in- 
sured’s business is ready for 
shipment or sale. 


“B—This policy covers such expenses 
as are incurred for the purpose of re- 
ducing any loss under this insurance, not 
exceeding, however, the amount by 
which the loss covered is thereby re- 
duced. ; 

“C—Interruption by civil authority: 
This policy, in accordance with the terms 
hereof, is extended to covér any use and 
occupancy loss, as specified above, sus- 
tained by the insured during such length 
of time, not exceeding one week, as the 
public is prohibited from entering the 
above described property by order of 
civil authority, when such order is given 
as a direct result of fire in the vicinity 
of such property. 

“D—This company’s liability, if any, 
under this policy shall be determined by 
giving due consideration to the results 
of the insured’s business before the fire 
and the probable results had no fire oc- 
curred. 


Partial Suspension Clause 


“E—Partial suspension clause: In the 
event the above described property is 
damaged by fire during the term of this 
policy and as a result the insured’s busi- 
ness is only partially suspended, this 
company shall be liable hereunder for 
no greater proportion of the actual 
amount by which the insured’s gross 
earnings are reduced thereby than the 
amount of net profit and continuing 
charges and expenses, described as cov- 
ered under Item I. which the insured 
would have earned (had no fire oc- 
curred) bear to the gross earnings which 
the insured’s business would have pro- 
duced during the period of such partial 
susnension, had no fire occurred. 

“F—Coinsurance clause: It is a sne- 
cific condition of this insurance that this 
comnany. in the event of loss under this 
policy, shail be liable for no ereater pro- 
nortion of such loss (including expenses. 
if anv, covered under paracraph “B” 
hereof) than the amount of -insurance 
under each respective item bears to: 

“(a) Under Item: 3, *... 6.00: % of the 
sum of net profit and continuine charges 
and expenses, specifically named as cov- 
ered under Item I, that would have been 
earned, had no fire occurred, during the 
twelve (12) months immediately follow- 
ing the date of destruction of or dam- 
age to the above described pvronertv by 
fire: and this company shall be liable 
hereunder only for loss. whether based 
upon a total or partial suspension of the 
insured’s business, for a period -of sus- 
pension not exceeding *........ % of one 
vear from the date of destruction of or 
damage to the above described property 
by fire. 

“(b) Under Item IT, 100% of the 
amount which the insured’s entire ordi- 
nary labor payroll would have been, had 
no fire occurred, during the number of 
business days named in Item’ IT or for 
two weeks. whichever is the greater, im- 
mediately following the date of destruc- 
tion of or damage to the above described 
property by fire. 

“(c) Under Item III, 100% of the net 
profit in all finished stock, as described 
in Item III, which the insured has on 
hand at the location above described at 
the time of destruction of or damage to 
finished stock by fire. ‘Net profit’ in 
this connection shall be construed to be 
the difference between the sale price. 


less all discounts and other deductions’ 


usually made by the insured, of such 
finished stock on the day of its destruc- 
tion or damage by fire less the cost to 
reproduce such finished stock in the 
usual course of the insured’s manufac- 
turing operations.” é 


To Be Concluded Next Week. 


E. R. Ledbetter Runs Novel 
Ad on New Son’s Arrival 


E. R. Ledbetter, president of the Led- 
better Insurance Co. of Oklahoma City, 
prominent in agency circles in the South- 
west, had a busy time of it last week. 
The Fire & Casualty Insurance Agents 
of his city staged a special meeting and 
Mr. Ledbetter was host to W. L. Falk, 
brokerage manager for the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, who was the guest of 
honor and key speaker at the event. 

Then to cap the climax E. R. Ledbet- 
ter, Je, arrived and his happy Dad 
promptly inserted a ten inch two column 
announcement ad in The Daily Oklaho- 
man which ran as follows: 

E. R. Ledbetter 
operating as 
LEDBETTER INSURANCE COMPANY 
Takes Great Pleasure in 
Announcing a New Member of the Firm 
E. R. LEDBETTER, JR 
(Age 36 Hours) 
* At present in charge of sprinkler leak- 


age and water damage department. 





THE INSURANCE POST 





Chicago Paner Changes Format and 
Aims to Interest Buyers of Insur- 
ance; J. M. Weddell Editor 
The Insurance Post of Chicago, which 
is forty-four years old, has chanred its 
format and objectives. Hereafter its ap- 
peal will be to buyers of large lines of 
insurance. It says it will provide a me- 
dium for exchange of information and 
opinion relative to insurance. In its No- 
vember issue apnear articles by C. A. 
Leach of the Glidden Co., M. G. Erick- 
son of the Quaker Oats Co. and P. D 

Betterley of Graton & Knight Co. 

Tulian M. Weddell is president and 
editor. Talbot C. Hatch is associate ed- 
itor. 


PROMOTE C.F. WEISS 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety has 
named Carl F. Weiss as bonding super- 
intendent at its New Orleans office, suc- 
ceeding T. A. Eggleston, who was ad- 
vanced last week to a similar post at 
Detroit. Mr. Weiss, graduate of Indiana 
University as was Mr. Eggleston, joined 
the Aetna organization in July, 1925, and 
graduated from the Aetna fidelity and 
surety training school and was assigned 
to New Orleans. Since that time he has 
been continuously with the Aetna’s bond 
department in that city. 





REORGANIZE IN BUFFALO 

The Buffalo branch of Service Review. 
Inc., is being reorganized and enlarged 
and Ray E. Garrison, vice-president of 
the company, has been assipned to su- 
pervise the reorganization. The branch 
is located in the White Building. Mr. 
Garrison joined this well known inspec- 
tion agency five years ago after serving 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau. He usually 
divides his time between New York City 
and Philadelphia with headquarters in 
the latter city. 


ELECT E. J. WALSH PRESIDENT 
E. J. Walsh, manager for southern 
California and Arizona of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Surety Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of southern California. He has 
been one of its most active members. 
Vice-president is William J. Bennett, 
district manager, Fidelity & Casualty, 
end secretarv-treasurer. Joe Brock, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 


KILL MERIT RATING PLAN 
A merit rating plan filed by the Con- 
necticut Indemaity in Oklahoma which 
had been approved by the state insur- 
ance board April 26, 1932, was officially 
disapproved by the board, effective im- 
mediately. 
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Human Side of N. Y. Compensation Board 


(Continued from Page 82) 


victory for this new form of government 
in Teaneck, which had won out against 
the bitter opposition of both major po- 
litical parties by a scant margin. 
Mark Kormes Mathematician 

Mark Kormes, associate actuary, who 
early in his business career tried to sell 
vacuum cleaners and radios on a com- 
mission basis, is a mathematical expert. 
He gave evidences of his brilliance when 
a student in the University of Vienna 
from 1921 to 1923, delving deeply into 
advanced mathematics. Emigrating to 
the United States, he continued his stud- 
ies at Columbia University and complet- 
ed the requirements for his Ph.D. His 
thesis, “On Basis Sets,” contained re- 
sults of original research in the field of 
fundemental concepts of mathematics. 

His writings up to date include fre- 
quent contributions to the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, of which he is a Fellow, 
the most recent being Part II of “The 
Experience Rating Plan as Applied to 
Workmen’s Compensation Risks,” pre- 
sented at last month’s annual meeting in 
New York City. He is on the Society’s 
examination committee. Mr. Kormes 
has written several papers for the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, contributed 


to the second volume of source books 
of Modern Science by translating from 
Latin the description of the calculating 
machine constructed by Leibnitz. 

Mr. Kormes got his first initiation into 
the mysteries of actuarial work with 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, consulting 
actuaries, after spending a few disap- 
pointing months with R. H. Macy’s de- 


partment store. In 1925 he joined the 
Statistical staff of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


where, under the able guidance of the 
late Marcus Meltzer, he acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of the various statis- 
tical processes used by the casualty com- 
panies and their central organizations. 
While with the Bureau he was admitted, 
upon examination, as an Associate of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Five years ago Mr. Kormes joined the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
as an assistant actuary; was advanced to 
associate actuary two years later in rec- 
ognition of his ability and the fact that 
he was admitted, upon examination, to 
Fellowship in the Actuarial Society. He 
was married in 1924 and lives with his 
wife, daughter and son in Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

His outside interests are mainly con- 
cerned with scientific as well as econom- 
ical, social and educational problems and 
he engages moderately in several sports 
and other forms of social activity. 


Irving Sofferman Rating Expert 


Irving Sofferman, who is superintend- 
ent of the rating division, has been in 
the continuous service of the Board 
since 1914 except for the World War 
period, and he has held his present post 
since 1919. He has served as a rating 
expert in numerous court actions and as 
arbitrator in contests over premiums be- 
tween employer and carrier. Realizing 
that a knowledge of law would be ad- 
vantageous in his work he studied even- 
ings and was graduated with honors, un- 
beknown to General Manager Senior. 

Mr. Sofferman, familiarly known as 
“Soff,” is a 32nd degree Mason and 
Shriner, and his recreations are chiefly 
reading, tennis, swimming, fishing. Mar- 
ried and living with his wife, son and 
daughter in Bayonne. N. J., he is just 
now helping his four-year-old boy 
Stuart to decide upon a career as be- 
tween a circus elephant trainer, sandwich 
sign man and flagpole sitter. 

Mr. Sofferman is a graduate in civil 


engineering in addition to law, and after 
receiving his engineering degree in 1913 
engaged in hydrographic surveys and 
bridge design in Indiana. His first post 
with the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board was as a safety engineer. 


G. T. Lewy, Chief Inspector, Bridge 
Enthusiast 


After spending a busy day in the office 
Gilbert T. Lewy, the Board’s chief in- 
spector in charge of the field force, en- 
joys nothing more than a game of con- 
tract bridge. He is a member of the 
New York Insurance Bridge League, also 
of the Metropolitan Golf Association. 
Mr. Lewy came to the Board in 1915 
as chief clerk of its inspection depart- 
ment. Two years later he went into the 
field, making schedule rating inspections, 
and in 1919 was transferred to Rochester, 
doing field work in that territory. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 1929 he returned 
to New York City for work in the class- 
ification section. In January, 1931, he 
was appointed chief inspector in charge 
of the field force engaged in inspection 
work for schedule rating and classifying 
risks. 


Engineer Talbot Once a Reporter 


Rothwell Talbot, who joined the Board 
in June, 1929, and was made its research 
engineer a year later, started his career 
as a newspaper reporter in Newburgh, 
N. Y. The job satisfied him mainly be- 
cause of the free admissions to athletic 
and social events that went with it. Then 
he decided to be a civil engineer and 
after a two-year study of this subject 
he was ready for twelve miles a day on 
foot in all kinds of weather as a chain- 
man in the engineering department of a 
railroad company. Then came a long, 
hard struggle up the ladder through such 
titles as rodman, transitman, chief of 
narty and eventually construction en- 
gineering inspector. After spending five 
years in the latter capacity on heavy 
construction work the industry waned 
suddenly in 1929. 

Widely acquainted amonz technical 
executives in all branches of engineer- 
ing, Mr. Talbot is a member of the met- 
ropolitan chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers. He is the 
author of an article entitled “Compen- 
sation Insurance Facts Important to 
Contractors.” published in the Engineer- 
ing News Record of October 5, 1933, 
which was reprinted in full in the Octo- 
her 27. 1933, issue of The Eastern Un- 


derwriter. 


Miss F. E. Lossack Executive Secretary 


As executive secretary of the Board 
Miss Florence E. Lossack takes a vood 
deal of detail work off of General Man- 
ager Senior’s hands. She started in 1917 
as stenographer and typist and after 
serving several division heads became 
executive secretary to Mr. Senior in 
1928. In her opinion the Board offers 
good training and great opportunities to 
those who wish to advance in the in- 
surance field. Miss Lossack’s recrea- 
tional hours are spent reading good 
books, dancing and swimming, the lat- 
ter being her favorite hobby. 


Miss G. F. Webb Handles Records 


Miss Gertrude F. Webb is another im- 
portant feminine member of the staff, 
heing in charge of records and files. She 
has thirty-nine employes under her su- 
pervision, handling approximately 671.000 
records. She joined the New York 


Board, her first and only connection, in 


September, 1919. and shortly thereafter 
was given complete charge of the filing 
division. Miss Webb’s favorite hobby is 
motoring out in the country’ and ram- 
bling through the woods. She says she 
enjoys reading, movies and good plays; 
that she resides in Flushing, L. I., with 
a bachelor brother who darns his own 
socks. 





Herma A. Behrens 


(Continued from Page 80) 


which afterwards produced premiums in 
every other department of insurance. 
And above all else, it developed a closer 
human contact with more people and 
taught more quickly than any other form 
of insurance the multiple insurance needs 
of those contacts.” 

As president of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Mr. Behrens showed progressive 
qualities and displayed fine judgment. 
The company grew in its various depart- 
rents, with an unusually fine finanicial 
set-up which improved with the years. 

The Continental Casualty has never 
written any guaranteed mortgage bonds, 
and its bank depository writings have 
been very small. 


Stresses Importance of Character 


Many of Mr. Behrens’ public utter- 
ances have stressed the value of char- 
acter, and it is his opinion that the great 
secret of success lies in formulation and 
development of character. In insurance 
it is the foundation stone in the building 
of the institution because of the confi- 
dence it breeds. And character in his 
opinion is formed largely by adherence 
to sound principles as the governing mo- 
tive of thought and action. In no busi- 
ness is character of greater importance 
and moment than in insurance, and es- 
pecially in life insurance, the companies 
must have and hold the same sense of 
trusteeship with all that it carries with it 
of self-elimination and self-sacrifice. 

“Whoever fails to approach his work 
in that spirit—be he the newest agent or 
an executive of the company—has no 
right to be in the life insurance business 
and the sooner he quits it the better for 
him and for the business,” he said upon 
one occasion. 

Company Management 

In 1930 he uttered some homely truths 
about company managements. Upon that 
occasion he said: 

“Every so often individuals, nations 
and sometimes the world at large come 
to the erroneous conclusion that there 
is a short cut to success, prosperity and 
well being. At such times we throw 
away all conclusions based on right 
principles and again believe in magic. 
As a matter of fact, we are all but chil- 
dren grown up and the lure of magic 
that was ours in childhood stays with 
us. We still like to see the magician 
take a rabbit out of a silk hat. During 
1928 and most of 1929 we as a natiot 
and many of us as individuals had a 
good time watching the business magi- 
cian pull many rabbits out of a silk hat 
in the way of stock dividends, rapidly 
increasing prices of securities and what- 
not. And the thing had a special charm 
for us because many of us were actually 
given rabbits thus created out of thin 
air. It was a very satisfying experience 
while it lasted. Less work, less thrift, 
less worry and a large accumulation of 
rabbits. 

“But,” continued Mr. Behrens, “there 
came a time when the magician could no 
longer perform. Why he quit working 
and when he is going to start working 
again are questions which will have to 
be answered for you in the volumes be- 
ing written on the subject daily. But, 
in the meantime, we, or most of us, have 
learned the lesson that there is no magic 
save that of our own endeavor and 
achievement. There is no millenium 
save the one which we ourselves make, 
first in our correct thinking and after- 
wards in crystalizing that thinking in 
work along correct lines. There is no 
real progress except that which we in- 
dividually hew out with brain and brawn 
and sweat. We have found out that each 
one of us can be magicians more perma- 
nently, more successfully, more satisfy- 
ing in results and more real in actual 
accomplishment than our friend with the 
tabbit. The legitimate magic that each 
individual tries to perform we find is 
the incentive that gives our lives its mo- 
tive power towards happiness. And the 


only thing that may prevent the indi 
vidual’s planned accomplishment js the 
contingency that may temporarily py 
accident or permanently by death Stor 
the individual’s power to carry out re 
program.” 


Reasons Behind Company Failure 


In an annual review of insurance cop. 
ditions written in 1931 Mr. Behrens dis. 
cussed some of the misfortunes of jp. 
surance companies which had not been 
able to stand the depression: 

“In a year which has a greater nym. 
ber of misfortunes insurance functions 
just that much the more effectively and 
beneficially. The effect on individual 
companies has varied with the financial 
strength and man power of each insti- 
tution. The poorly-manned and poorly 
financed companies have become much 
weaker and a number of them have been 
eliminated — entirely. The companies 
which have not maintained the highes; 
degree of efficiency and orthodoxy have 
suffered unmercifully, and those of them 
that have been able to survive at all 
have realized that they must build jn 
the future on sounder foundations. The 
sound companies have become stronger 
—the conservatism and sound building 
of many years has stood them in good 
stead.” 


Financia! Position of Two Continentals 


The Continental Casualty was started 
in 1897 under the name of the Conti- 
rental Assurance Co. of North America, 
with $100,000 paid-in capital and the 
present title was adopted in October, 
1900. It now has $1,750,000 capital and 
has paid to stockholders since it started 
business dividends of $5,483,845 and stock 
of $2,205,000. In 1934 the company wrote 
net premiums of more than $15,000,000. 

The Continental Assurance was 
formed in 1911, starting business on Au- 
gust 15, that year. Dividends of $1, 
685,000 have been paid to stockholders 
since organization. The company has 
assets in excess of $20,000,000 and about 
$175,000,006 of insurance in force. 

Some of the officers of the two Con- 
tinentals are nationally known figures 
in the insurance business. 


Metropolitan Branch Office 


Prior to the year 1930 the Continental 
Casualty conducted its Eastern depart- 
ment agency operations from its office 
in New York City. At that time the 
company enlarged its _ facilities and 
opened a complete metropolitan branch 
office serving New York City and con- 
tiguous territory, such as Long Island, 
Westchester County and Northern New 
Jersey. The company has had to obtain 
additional space in New York upon three 
different occasions since it has been ope- 
rating this branch. Floyd N. Dull is 
vice-president in charge of the metro- 
politan territory. 

It will be seen from the figures quot- 
ed in this article why H. A. Behrens has 
won his position as one of the outstand- 
ing men in the insurance business. He 
and his associates have done a fine job 
in company building and have added to 
the prestige of insurance in Chicago. 





$5,000 SILICOSIS JUDGMENT 


Mrs. Augustine Cleveland, widow of 
David Cleveland, St. Louis negro, was 
awarded a judgment for $5,000 by a jury 
in Circuit Judge Landwher’s court in her 
suit against the Laclede Christy Clay 
Products Co. for the death of her hus- 
band as the result of silicosis alleged to 
have been contracted while he was em- 
ployed by the company. She alleged the 
company failed to provide respirators 
and adequate ventilation in its plant. 
This was denied by the defense. She 
sued for $10,000. 





OPPOSE RADIOS IN CARS 

\ bill prohibiting operation of radios 
in automobiles on the streets of St. 
Louis is before its board of aldermen 
for approval. It provides a penalty 0 
from $5 to $500 for violation of its stip- 
ulations, The Radio Manufacturers AS 
sociation is fighting it. 
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Energetic Safety 
Drive in Britain 


RESULTS REVIEWED TO DATE 





Transport Minister Points to Improve- 
ment in Both Fatalities and 
Accidents This Year 





Leslie Hore-Belisha, British Transport 
Minister, who during the past year has 
been conducting the most energetic acci- 
dent prevention campaign that Britain 
has known since the advent of the auto- 
mobile, has made a review of the results 
achieved by the campaign so far. 

“The total number of victims of road 
ysage for the year to date,” said Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, “is 4,700 killed and 164,000 
injured—one casualty every three min- 
utes. We count our killed by thousands 
and our injured by tens of thousands. 
But we are finding ways out and can 
continue to make progress if we can 
persistently follow the approaches to 
safety mapped out for us. 

“It may encourage us to reflect that, 
while the losses continue to be appalling 
and intolerable in a civilized community, 
the number of killed this year is 600 
iess than it was at this time last year, 
and the number of injured 11,000 less. 
Measures propounded by the Govern- 
ment have not yet had time to achieve 
their full effect, but are already making 
an impression. 

“During the twenty-eight weeks in 
which the speed limit has been in opera- 
tion the number of persons killed in 
towns, where generally speaking it is in 
force, has fallen by 22%, or more than 
twice as much as the percentage in 
county areas, where it is generally noi 
in force. 

“Since a driving test became compul- 
sory for new license holders last June 
120,000 applicants have presented them- 
selves; 16,000 of these, or more than thir- 
teen in every hundred, failed to satisfy 
the examiners and were consequently not 
allowed to be in sole charge of a car. 
In the old days they might all have been 
driving about the streets at will, a danger 
to themselves and others. If the test 
kad been applied to existing as well as 
new drivers, some hundreds of thousands 
now driving would be off the streets. I 
ask those who feel they are not profi- 
cient to become so for the common 
safety.” 





Aviators Show Up Best in 
Mich. Reaction Time Tests 


Frequency of automobile accidents in- 
volving aviators has created the impres- 
sion in many quarters that airplane 
pilots are extra-hazardous drivers. This 
conclusion is not borne out, however, in 
recent reaction tests conducted by the 
state highway department for the state 
safety council. Approximately 10,000 per- 
sons were tested in various parts of the 
State with a result that aviators as a 
class were found to make the best show- 
Ing as regards swift reaction in emer- 
xency application of motor car brakes. 
Their average time was 65 of a second 
as compared with a general average of 
77 of a second. The average for women 
drivers was the poorest, .84 of a second. 
Stopping time, on an average, of cars 
Dut through the test was: at 20 miles an 
hour, 39 feet; at 40 miles an hour, 112 
feet; at 60 miles an hour, 218 feet. 


CREDIT EXPERIENCE GOOD 


Good experience with credit insurance 
by England in its trade with Germany 
has led to a general inclusion of this 
Msurance. Seventy-five per cent of in- 
voices are being insured for six months 
after maturity. 























This definition won the first 
prize of $100 offered by 
the U.S.F.& G. to members 
of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents. A. E. 
Shepherd, of San Jose, was 
the winner. 
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Te U.S. F. & G. and its affiliate, the F. & G. Fire Cor- 
poration, subscribe to the tenet that insurance is a profes- 
sion, that the agent is a professional man, and that his 
knowledge and experience fully justify his returns. To that 


end these companies formulated and broadcast the slogan: 


**Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer.”’ 
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Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 51) 


he was an educator in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In the very center of the district is 
Claude W. Fellows, successful president 
of Associated Insurance Companies—the 
Associated Indemnity and Associated 
Fire & Marine. He has given local 
agents new forms of automobile policies, 
not to mention his new adventure into 
the automobile finance business through 
agents and brokers to help them over- 
come the most serious and expensive 
competition they have struggled to meet 
for the past twenty years. 

. 2s 


Some Seattle Personalities 


Robert Groninger, president of Gron- 
ger & Co., Seattle, is now attending the 
University of Idaho’s annual homecom- 
ing celebration at Moscow, Idaho. If 
you will refer back to 1914 in your foot- 
ball history, you will find that a certain 
U. of I. tackle by the name of “Bob” 
Groninger was awarded honorable men- 
tion on Walter Camp’s all-American 
team that year. The insurance man is 
the same “Bob” and he tackles just as 


hard now as he did twenty-one years 
ago. 
The Seattle offices of the Pacific 


Northwest Underwriter were in a flutter 
vith “football fervor” during the Fall. 
The staff of this northwest insurance 
journal is made up entirely of U. W. 
grads, and the University of Washington 
football team is making a strong bid for 
the Coast Conference pennant. 

Back in the dear old college days Gar- 
land D. Connor was a varsity wrestler, 
having won his big “W” by tying the 
brethren in knots. Glenn Carter was 
director of the University orchestra and 
band, and Fred Geibel was active in stu- 
dent publications. 

M. Gould, Sr., of the Gould & 
Gould general agency, Seattle, has be- 
come a confirmed flyer. As the volume 
of Alaska business written by this 
agency necessitates frequent trips into 
this northern territory. Mr. Gould has 
miles to his 


many thousands of air 

credit. 

Owing to the mild climate in the 
Puget Sound country, Aubrey Naef, 


president of Seeley & Co., keeps his 
well-known power cruiser, “Blue Goose,” 
in action twelve months of the year. 

A. U. Hoelting, special agent in 
Seattle for the Home of New York, is in 
charge of the agent’s educational pro- 
gram which is being sponsored by the 
Western Washington division of the 
Special Agents Association of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. A group of leading 
special agents from that territory jour- 
neyed to Grays Harbor on November 13 
and conducted a joint meeting with local 
agents at which numerous educational 
talks were delivered. Meetings have al- 
ready been held at Everett and Tacoma 
and others are to follow in various parts 
of the state. 

The State of Washington has insti- 
tuted a novel plan for distributing the 
insurance in connection with the State 
Liquor Control Board. L. D. Mallette, 
prominent insurance man of Seattle and 
Spokane, has been appointed insurance 
manager for the board. He will place 
the business directly with various com- 
panics and agents will receive commis- 
sions regardless of companies they rep- 
resent or political affiliations. The 
agents will have nothing whatever to do 
with the actual writing of the business. 

Rush S. Drake, manager of the auto- 
mobile underwriting department of the 
United Pacific Casualty and chairman of 
the Seattle Traffic and Safety Council’s 
safety campaign, has delivered talks be- 
fore some of the largest organizations in 
Washington and Oregon during the past 
few weeks. He explains that his en- 
thusiasm in behalf of “safe driving” is 
in no way the result of civic spirit or 
pride. He came so near death in an 
automobile a short time ago that he 


emerged “fighting mad” at all reckless 
No one, after hearing one of 


drivers. 


Mr. Drake’s talks on this subject, will 
be inclined to argue about it. 

Dan McCollister, of McCollister & 
Campbell, Seattle, recently returned to 
his desk after considerable time spent 
in Oregon. A performance bond in the 
amount of $1,250,000 covering the con- 
struction of the power house and fish- 
way of the Bonneville Dam project was 
part of the reward he brought home. 
The General Construction Co. of Seattle 
was low bidder on the job with Dan 
assuming the capacity of head line coach. 

Yes, the beautiful vine-covered home 
you saw pictured in a recent issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens is the resi- 
dence of D. C. McKee, president of the 
Washington General Agency of Seattle. 
It is located on Mercer Island in beau- 
tiful Lake Washington near Seattle and 
is one of the show spots of that vicinity. 
Mr. McKee is an amateur landscape 
gardner of note and should have no dif- 
ficulty finding a new profession should 
the insurance business “go government.” 
However, until that day the Washington 
General Agency is expanding and has 
recently established new offices in Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 

William Marks, president of the C. B. 
DeMille general agency of Seattle, is the 
possessor of one of the most outstand- 
ing collections of outdoor paintings and 
statuary in the Pacific Northwest. An 
ardent sportsman, he knows all of the 
best spots for hunting and fishing in the 
three states of Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho and is at the present time pur- 
suing the game trails of the last named 
state. There is a constant stream of 
visitors from other parts of the country 
coming into his office to view a part 
of his valuable collection which has been 
years in the making. Incidentally, he is 
Most Loyal Gander of the Seattle Pond 
of Blue Goose (although he does not 
hunt this specie of bird with the trusty 
shotgun). 

Frank Burns, national Republican 
committeeman from the State of Wash- 
ington is president of the general agency 
firm of Frank Burns, Inc., of Seattle. 
He recently returned to Seattle after a 
visit to California where he conferred 
with Herbert Hoover and other G. O. P. 
leaders. 

. £& * 
Some Personality Pick-ups in Head 
Office of Aetna Life and Affil- 


iated Companies 


Fred Maccabe, assistant secretary, 
ocean marine department, Automobile 
Insurance Co., a sponsor of the recent 
new policy which indemnifies ship offi- 
cers for their income, if interrupted by 
a sea catastrophe, and who has served 
as chairman of several marine commit- 
tees, is a “chairman” in his own right. 
In an elaborately equipped cellar he ap- 
plies his skilled handicraft in the mak- 
ing of chairs and other fine woodwork- 
ing accomplishments. Also an aviation 
enthusiast, he had the experience once 
of being in a plane over the English 
channei when the motors went dead. The 
plane was sufficiently near the English 





Coast to be glided to safety. It was a 
close shave. 
Frank Hanratty, assistant secretary, 


inland marine department, Automobile 
Insurance Co., is on a three months’ 
visit to the Pacific Coast. He was for- 
merly a traveler-at-large, but since be- 
ing transferred to the home office has 
found it impossible to travel any great 
distances for four years. Now he is 
making up for it, all at one time. Inci- 
deatally, he is one of the handsome bach- 
elors of the Aetna organization. 





Three country-wide travelers of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. returned to 
the home port in November: Vice-Pres- 
ident Alfred Stinson, who started from 
Hartford and traveled through Arkansas, 
Texas, California, Colorado, Nebraska 
and Missouri; Assistant Secretary Clar- 
ence T. Hubbard, who covered Arkansas, 


Missouri and then an extended visit to 
every city and town in Texas; and As- 
sistant Comptroller A. V. Linde, who 
has just returned from the Pacific Coast. 
Each officer reports a considerable im- 
provement in business conditions, optim- 
ism and tangible progress, especially 
marked in sections where good crops 
prevailed. 





Morgan B. Brainard, president, and 
Stillman F. Westbrook, vice-president, 
have developed a warm spot in their 
hearts for Texas and are observed to 
visit this attractive territory at least once 
a year and sometimes twice. 





The most ingenious challenges are still 
thrust at E. L. Breen, manager of the 
brokerage department for the Automo- 
bile Insurance Co. at 100 William Street, 
New York City, in the way of enter- 
tainment, but he still emerges the victor. 
He has procured tickets for the world 
series after they had been sold out, con- 
stantly plucks passes from the air for 
the hardest-to-see radio broadcasts, 
never fails on theatre tickets, and even 
obtained tickets for agents to attend the 
Easter services at the Cathedral. On 
one occasion, when the Twentieth Cen- 
tury was entirely sold out, and an agent 
had to make an emergency trip, Breen 
magically arranged a compartment for 
him. He is personally known to all 
theatre magnates, railroad _ officials, 
steamship managers, and while modest 
relative to these contacts, continues to 
amaze all with his inside tracks to every- 
thing, even to back-stage passes to Radio 
City Music Hall, and has even taken 
people to the police line-up in New York! 





One of the exciting daily events in 
the home office of the Aetna Life and 
Affiliated Companies is the noon bridge 
game which sometimes attracts kibitzers 
three or four lines deep. Four experts 
who pit their card skill one against the 
other are Dr. H. M. Stevenson; A. V. 
Linde, assistant comptroller; H. S. 
Beers, associate actuary, and D. R. Sib- 
ley, marine secretary. Or the substitutes 
may be Associate Actuary Ralph Keffer, 
Assistant Auditor H. E. Wright, Asso- 
ciate Counsel R. E. Hall, Marine Secre- 
tary Martin Higgins, Assistant Secretary 
Fire Department T. D. Olmstead or 
Associate Counsel C. V. D. Peek. An 
amateur here would feel as out of place 
as a dill pickle in a French restaurant. 





Among the rain or shine golfers of the 
Aetna Life companies who love the game 
as a politician cares for votes are W. F. 
Patton, assistant secretary of the fire de- 
partment; Logan Bidle, assistant secre- 
tary of the accident department; Secre- 
tary A. B. Palmerton, bond department, 
and, of course, as the White Sulphur 
Casualty Convention crowd knows, Vice- 
President “Bub” Smith, of the bond de- 
partment, and Vice-President “Cliff” 
Morcom, casualty division, and “Seab” 
Whatley, vice-president and production 
chief, life division, Aetna Life. 





W. I. Morrow, assistant secretary, 
claim division, accident and life depart- 
ment, Aetna Life, has now put up his 
horses for the winter season to content 
himself with the studious observation of 
politics and economics. He so systema- 
tizes his daily routine that he knows by 
schedule just when to tune in the radio 
for economic and political observations, 
but never allows himself to waste any 
time which is precluded by his crowded 
schedule of daily studies. A convincing 
speaker, he pursues his business most 
aggressively. 





Dr. Parker M. Cort, associate medical 
director, Aetna Life, is an ardent sports- 
man and fisherman, and one is foolish 
indeed to engage in conversation give 
and take with the doctor unless he has 
an experienced knowledce of the tech- 
nique of either sport. Dr. Cort resides 
in Springfield and commutes to Hart- 
ford each day. He is also an expert in 
the growing of roses. 





There appears to be a definite move- 
ment among many of the Aetna Life 


and Affiliated Companies’ officials to ‘ 


quire farms. Among those who operat 
and live on farms within a fifteen mil 
radius of the home office are Stantey 
F. Withe, one of the country’s advertis 
ing and publicity stars; O. R. Beckwith, 
counsel; H. S. Beers, associate actuary. 
T. H. Johnson, assistant secretary, on: 
division; R. R. Stone, assistant setrelan 
fire department, and Dwight Stone sec. 
retary, casualty division. ‘ 





Golf is not the only hobby wi 
Aetna Life crowd—there ph ae 
salts” who know all the Long Island 
Sound harbors. Colonel W. E. A. Bulke. 
ley, vice-president and auditor, life de. 
partment, is an enthusiastic yachtsman 
Comptroller Rawdon W. Myers is often 
seen at the helm of a racing dinghy, and 
Stillman F. Westbrook is a familiar 
sight breaking in a new spinnaker. Asso- 
ciate Counsel Harry Reynolds is on the 
Coast as much as possible, and Cashier 
Fred Winslow has a motor yacht. Miss 
M. A. Bills, assistant secretary, is a 
junior navigator, and Assistant Secretary 
P. B. Griswold is harbor master at In- 
dian Town. Vinton Loeser, of liability 
claim division, has been long a familiar 
sight with his racing “cat.” 





E. C. Higgins, secretary, accident and 
liability claim department, who has been 
absent for a long time, following a ner- 
vous breakdown, is nearing the comple- 
tion of a successful recuperation and is 
now at a hunting lodge in Maine. 





Walter S. Paine, manager, engineering 
and inspection division, Aetna Life and 
Affiliated Companies, is a research en- 
gineer known to most casualty insurance 
men. In his off hours he is one of the 
active heads of the Hartford Y. M.C. A. 
and the Open Hearth. His hobby is 
helping boys, and he devotes hours in 
consultation with young boys of all kinds 
in helping them to solve their problems 
of life. 





A. O. Rose, assistant secretary, surety 
division, spent several years of his early 
training in Hawaii, where he was con- 
nected with the pineapple industry. Mr. 
Rose was closely associated with Secre- 
tary C. K. Mount of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, who recently died. Mr. Rose 
is known as one of the best claim attor- 
neys in the business. 





The amateur wave sweeping the coun- 
try did not overlook the Aetna organiza- 
tion, for on the evening of November 1? 
the combined men’s and girls’ clubs of 
the Aetna Life staged a fourteen act 
show composed exclusively of talent 
drawn from the Home Office, which the 
audience thought surpassed many of the 
professional performances _ previously 
witnessed. The “Major Bowes” of the 
evening was Clarence T. Hubbard, who 
also contributed some of his magic. Ted 
Wickersham of the agency department 
was in charge of the event. 

* * * 


Praise for a Hotel Man 

Willard Rogers, vice-president and 
director of the Bond Hotels, Hartford, 
is one of the insurance men’s best 
friends in Hartford. He is always ready 
to co-operate with any activities which 
will promote the insurance interests I 
Hartford, and has been very generous In 
offering the facilities of the hotel for 
meetings and conferences. Mr. Rogers 
has had considerable insurance exper 
ence, both as a producer and an insuf- 
ance executive and by nature is a na 
tural promoter. 7 

Wants Patent Insurance Pool 


A Hartford insurance man, not in any 
way affiliated with any of the Hartford 
companies, but well known in the busi- 
ness, is endeavoring to perfect arrange 
ments for the completion of a pool © 
casualty insurance companies to under- 
write patent insurance. It is his belief 
that such insurance offers a wide oppor 
tunity, and could bring the casualty ™ 
surance companies a premium income 
which has been lost in other ways, &* 
pecially along automobile lines. 
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